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INTRODUCTION 
(1912) 


Wiirn the distant civilization of China delays the 
hour of its death by Lurning lo ils past, while India, 
to assuage its fever, spreads a religion across Asia, the 
shadows dcepen, lille by lille, over the shores on 
which was passed the brilliant and virile youth of the 
western world, From the beginning of history, the 
ocean of the peoples cbbs and flows [rom the plateau of 
Ivan to the fresh and healthful lands that face the 
Allantic, On the plains of northern urope silent in- 
wasions have accumulated reserves of men who will 
venew Lhe innocence of the southern peoples when a 
too enervaling conlact with Asia shall weaken their 
faith in their own intelligence. We have seen the Pho- 
nicians bring to Greece and Lo Italy, Logether with the 
science and the ideals of Chaldea and Egypl, the echo 
from India of the mystic intoxications through which the 
religious thrill of universal life entered the order of the 
Occident. We have seen Greece, in the train of Alex- 
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ander, transmitting its spark of inspiration to thd 
troubled and tired soul of India. Rome, in its turn, is 
to feel the sensualism of Asia when it brings peace tg 
that land. . . . The movement was exhausting its 
rhythm little by little. A long repose had to follow the 
expenditure of energy from which the future of the 
world had come forth; human nature had to rewe 
into itself to allow its overstrained mind and its per- 
verted senses to forget their conquests and to renew 
the desire to get back to their natural sources. 

From the day when the unity of the Greek soul 
begins to disintegrate, when two currents a] a in the 
thought of the philosophers and the sensift ity of the 
artists, when Plato and Praxiteles oppose spiritual life 
to the materialism of Lysippus and Aristotle, from that 
day the youth of mankind ceased to enchant the wérld. 
Their antagonistic tendencies—rationalism that halts 
the movement of instinct, and sensualism that unseats 
the will—both lead to the negation of effort. And the 
skeptic and the mystic open the road to the apostles 
who come to sow, in the anxious heart of the multitudes, 
remorse al having lived too fully and an eager desire to 
purge themselves of the impurity of the body by ‘such 
an exaltation of the soul that a thousand years will be 
required by the peoples of the Occident to recover 
their dignity in a new equilibrium. 

It was by the spiritual fusion of metaphysics and 
morality, by the projection beyond ourselves—whg.. 
are wicked and corrupt—of an absolute which makes il , 
our duty Lo repent having been born, that monotheism * 
without compromise was formulated for the first time 
in the doctrine of the Ilebrew prophets. God was 
outside of the world henceforward, man could no longer 
attain JIim save beyond the confines of his own life. 
This unity of the divine, which was asserted by the 
theologians, implanted in our nature that terrible 
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dualism which was doubtless an indispensable trial for 
all of us, and which stil] remains so. IL was this 
dualism that caused us Lo wander for long centuries in 
search of ourselves. It kepl alive for a thousand 
years, in the depths of our minds, the painlu] conflict 
between the solicitations of Lhe senses and the haunt- 
img idea of salvation. “Bul it is perhaps, thanks 
to this dualism again, thal we know Lhal our slrenglth 
lies in the harmony, which we seek in suffering and 
realize in joy, between our animality—which is sacred 
—~and our reason——which is sacred. 

The most expressive and highest manifestation of 
that handy — art, the living form which sprang 
from the marriage of maller and mind lo affirm 
etheir unity—art had to die at Lhe’same lime that 
the’ nature-creeds died, when the ethical religions ap- 
peared, denying ils usefulness and precipilating hu- 
manily upon paths the reverse of those it had trod up 
lo that time, First, the Jews, who brought into Occi- 
dental thoughl the imposing and slerile spirit of the 
solitudes, hated and condemned form, ‘The Arabs, 
born of the same slock, were also lo manifest their dis- 
dai? for it. To change all this there was needed the 
conlact with the soil of Europe, with its bays, ils 
mountains, ils fertile plains, its vivilying air, ils variely 
of appearances, and its problems, And il was only after 
ten centuries of painful struggle, of efforts forever de- 
a-feated and forever renewed, that the peoples of Europe 
“tor e themselves from the powerlul embrace of the Semitic 
idea. It was necessary Lhat India should feel in the very 
substance of the Buddhislic idea, vibrant within it 
and creating ils sLrength and ils compelling beauty, 
the incessant action of fecundity and death which 
causes ils forests and rivers lo move, in order thal il 
should repeople the temples with its hundred thousand 
living gods. 


\ 
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After the pantheism of Vedic India and the poly 
theism of Aeschylean Greece had attained their highest 
expression, and their decline had commenced, there, 
appeared, in the depths of the great moral religions 
which began to claim dominion over the world, the 
same despairing sentiment of the final uselessness of 
action. Man everywhere was fatigued by living, .dy 
thinking, and he deified his fatigue as, when he loved 
action, he had deified his courage. The resignation of 
the Christian, the belief in Nirvana of the Buddhist, 
the fatalism of the Arab, and the traditionalism of the 
Chinese are born of the same pessimistic need for 
avoiding effort. For some centuries the ATafs escaped 
the consequences of this discouraging idea, but only 
because the sole effort demanded from them by tha. 
Prophet was an outward effort, satisfying ths essertial 
needs of their nomadic and conquering life, and because 
repose was promised them in death itself, to which they 
hurled themselves in the charge of their cavalry, leaving 
to the vanquished peoples the task of working for them. 
The Chinese, again, escape only through their absencé 
of idealism and their positive spirit whose energy is 
employed, precisely, to fetter and retard action. “But 
the generalizing peoples of the Occident, the sensual 
peoples of India, could extricate themselves from these 
consequences only if they profited by the repose that 
the doctrines themselves imposed on them. And so 
they drove the roots of their instinel deeper into their , 
earth and fought with all their rejuvenated power 
against the spirit of renunciation to which the disciples 
of Sakyamuni and of Jesus had dragged the crowds 
whose interest it was to listen to them while they hid 
the faces of the two men who were all love and therefore 
all action. 

Now that the ethical religions are a part of history, 
now that we have learned that the moral need loses its 
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power when it presumes lo annihilate or diminish the 
esthetic need of which it is only one aspecl, we are 
sufficiently strong to recognize Lhal Christianily and 
Buddhism introduced into the world an admirable 
element of passion. In India, Buddhism had never 
really assumed the character of radical opposition Lo 
Brmhmanism that Christianity adopted toward the 
pagan religions. It was not the spivil of one soil and 
one race going forth to combat the spirit of another 
soil and another race, Il was born of the very current 
that urged the peoples of India 1o mingle their soul 
with the voices of the universe, and lo beseech lhe 
voices of*the universe lo permeale that soul inces- 
santly; it was an extension in the moral world of the 
ylormidable sensualism whose appeal men could nol ig- 
none whey thal sensualism fused their mind with the 
mind of the wild beasts, the foresls, the waters, and 
the stones. In the Occidenl, on the contrary, in the 
bosom of Christianily, organized inLo a political system, 
the invasion of the human soul by the forces of nalure 
tould take on no other aspect than thal. of rebellion, 
And therein we have Lhe reason why the Christian soul 
has $tamped a profound imprint on the form of our mind, 

By teaching the hatred of life, Chrislianily mulli- 
plied our very power Lo live when the fatalitics of 
economic and political evolution in Occidental society 
brought them into contact with life, adapted their 
organs Lo new functions, and assured new satisfactions 
o their needs. Our senses had kept silence for a Lthou- 
sand years; for a Lhousand years the sap of humanity 
had been turned back to our hearts; for a thousand 
years the mind had accumulated, in a frightful solitude, 
a world of confused desires, of unexpressed intuitions, 
of fevers only partly allayed, which caused the love of 
the world to burst forth from the mind when it could 
be restrained no longer, and then it appeared with all 
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the intoxication of the beasts of the forests when r¢r 
leased from cages. ‘There is no more magnificent spec- 
tacle in history than that of humanity, in its religious, 
frenzy, hurling itself on form to make it fruitful again. 
It is in this spectacle that we must seck for the 
origin of the differences that are noticeable when we 
consider in their ensemble the manifestations of anciank 
art and mediseval art, especially in India and in west- 
em Europe. The ancient world had never forbidden 
the love of form; it had, on the contrary, arrived 
through form-—by a progressive, harmonious, continu- 
ous effort—at the philosophic generalizations formu- 
lated by the sculptors of Athens toward tite*middle of 
the century of Aischylus, of Sophocles, and of Phidias. 
Egypt, confined by the theocracy within the metaphys-» 
ical limits from which it was forbidden to g& onward, 
had studied man in his structure and had delined for 
all time the form of the shadow that he will cast on the 
earth so Jong as the sun shall shine upon him, Greece, 
freed from dogma, had scrutinized the relations that 
unite man with natuve, had found again in the volumes 
and gestures of living forms, the Jaws which determine 
harmony, in the revolution of Lhe heavenly bodieg, in 
the unfurling of the profiles of the earth, in the rising 
and falling motion of the seas. It rested with the 
Middle Ages of the Occident 10 render in form the rela- 
tionships created between man and man by the gricfs 
that have been lived through together, by the hopes 
too long deferred, by the joy of the senses liberated 
after centuries of asceticism and of physical and moral 
compression. The new spirit manifests itself every- 
where by a wild eruption of reveling in matter that 
establishes an obscure and magical understanding 
between medieval Europe and medieval India. Brah- 
man India felt living within itself the soul of Buddha 
as Gothic Europe, carried along by its social needs, 
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felt living again within ilsel{—despite the theologians, 
the councils, and the fathers of the Church—the 
loving soul, the pitiful, artist soul of Jesus. 

The reawakening of the sensualily of men took on 
many forms. Among the Christians it had a revolu- 
tionary appearance; among the Indians it found ils 
nutrjment as well in the moral passion of Sakyamuni 
as in the pantheist fever of Brahma; it manifested 
itself against the very spiriluality of Islam in the thrust 
of Berber mosques, in their embroidery of metal and 
of wood, and in Lhe shimmer of jewels in Persian paint- 
ing; it attempted a painful escape from the clasp of 
the fearful sightmare of the Aztecs, bringing Logether 
again the strips of flesh thal were cut up before men’s 
eyes; it appears in the patience of the Chinese, who, 
through thy language of form, render Lhe entities of 
their he equilibrium fil for daily life. But every- 
where in the Middle Ages, and whatever, the aspect of 
the revival, the peoples were ignorant of the real object 
they were pursuing; everywhere their conquest of Lhe 
life of the universe was accomplished under the pretext 
of religion, always with Lhe support of the Ictter of the 
dogma, always against ils spirit. It is this which 
emphasizes so powerfully, in the art of the Middle 
Ages, its confused liberty, its drunken and fecund 
plunge into the fields of sensalion, ils carelessness as 
to spoken language—provided that language expressed 
something, its disordered mixture of feclings springing 
@rom the contact of the soul with the world, in the 
naked slrength of instincl. ‘The philosophic idea, 
which compels all ancient art to seck harmony of form, 
is rendered useless here by the anchor of dogma, which, 
outside itself, leaves Lhe rejuvenated and unfettered 
senses free to seek their realization and permits the 
love, thal. is universal at the moment, Lo release itself 
“fom the control of the human will, The admirable 
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logic of the French cathedral builders of the Middle. 
Ages is primarily applied to realizing a practical object,” 
and if the Arab raises over the desert the absiragt 

image of the mind, it is with roses and with women 

that he fills his cool Alhambras. Immortal Dionysus 

has reconquered the earth, mingling with his sensual 

fever the love of Buddha, the gentleness of Jesus, and 

the dignity of Mohammed; and when Prometheus, 

through the commune of the Occident, is reborn at his 

side, Prometheus is unconscious of himself: he also is 

flooded with mystic intoxication. The Middle Ages 

have recreated consciousness despite the gods that 

they adored. 

Tt is always against the gods that nee consciousness 
of mortals is created, even when these gods, as those 
of the Greek Olympus, express laws thaQare to be 
understood in order that they may be ob@&ed. An 
inevitable confusion has arisen in us, between the 
pretext for our beliefs and their real meaning. From 
the beginning of things we have seen art and religion 
following the same road, art being willing to move 
almost exclusively between the dikes of religious 
symbolism and changing its appearance as soén as 
one god replaces another. We have never asked 
ourselves why all the religions, even when they combat 
one another, express themselves in forms that con- 
stantly survive them and that time eventually finds Lo 
be in accord as well as a necessity. We have never 
asked ourselves why the finest creations of the artist 
do not always coincide with the moments of most 
intense religious exaltation, why the same religion 
often remains silent throughout its youth and expresses 
itself only when it approaches its decline. We have 
never asked ourselves why the French image makers 
imprinted their desires on the stones of the cathedrals 
only after the movement of revolt which assured the” 
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life of the commune againsi the oppression of the 
‘Priest and the lord, why the signs of discouragement 
‘peared among them precisely during the course of 
one cenlury, the fifleenth, when the Catholic faith 
knew ils moment of the most ardent fever and excitc- 
ment. We have never asked ourselves why India 
mingled its contradiclory gods in the same explosion 
of sensual intoxication; why Islam—which has pre- 
served to our own day the uncompromising fanaticism 
of ten centuries ago—lets ils mosques fal] Lo rnin and 
builds no others; why the Chinese artist sometimes 
belongs to three or four different sects, whereas the 
Japanese aftist almost always gives the impression of 
belonging to none; why lhe European raised altars 
it» a God of mercy at the hour when the Aztec caused 
his psd alee with the blood of human viclims. We 
have xevér asked ourselves whether the peoples did 
not give to their beliefs the form of their sensations, 
We must, however, in our hours of virility, have as 
imperious a need of artistic creation as of food and love, 
‘Pais need sweeps our beliefs along in its Lrinmphal 
movement, for Uhere is creation even among those 
peoplés whose theologians and philosophers Leach the 
final nullity of effort; their own poels sing the vanily 
of our activily in Lerms thal create life. Christianily 
is pessimistic, Islamism is pessimistic, pantheism is 
pessimistic. What matter? The Christian causes a 
sonorous forest of vaulls, of windows, of Lowers to 
apring from the soil; the Mussulman spreads the cool 
shadow of his cupolas over his incurable inertia; the 
Indian disembowels the mountains Lo make them 
fruitful. Man wants to live, and he demands of those 
who sing and carve Lo show him the way of the true 
life, even when they speak to him of death. It is the 
eople thal makes ils gods, whichever they may be. 
.\o be sure, we necd a faith, It is only in faith Uhat 
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we gather the strength necessary to resist our disillu- 
sionments and to maintain before our eyes the imag’ 
of our hope. But this faith, which we decorate wity 
new labels when a new system of melaphysics or of 
morality imposes itself on our needs—this faith changes 
only its aspect, it docs not change in spirit; and as 
long as it lives in us, whatever the period in which, our 
activity takes place, whichever the religion Lhat serves 
it as a pretext, the forms of art, even the most diverse, 
will do no more than express the faith. It is simply 
the confidence that comes after long slumbers, and that 
grows weak upon a too prolonged contact with the 
mystery which our ardor for life urges ute te penetrate. 
When a religion arrives al ils most harmonious and 
expressive degree of development, this faith is no, 
thereby awakened; on the contrary, thareligien is 
born of the faith, il is the projection, into Nadel of 
our illusions, of the inner realilies which guide and 
exalt us. When man is near lo self-realization, he 
accepts, all at once and in the mass, a great simple 
synthesis of everything he is ignorant of, so as not 
be troubled by doubt and anxiety in his search for 
what he wants to know. When he has learned low 
much, when his faith in himself weakens, his oulward 
beliefs may last or even become exaggeraled, but 
at the same time all the expressions of his thought 
vacillate, Peoples in action force any religion to bend 
itself to the manifestations of their original virtues. 
A religion models a people to ils dogmas only whet 
that people no longer believes in itself. Whatever our 
paradise, we realize it on earth when we have achieved 
self-confidence. To declare this paradise divine, we 
wait for centuries and search the world until the hour 
comes when life mounts fully in our heart, and the 
word “faith” is the religious name we give to energy. 
Never before had this energy arisen in the world , 
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. 
sucha violent eruplion of intoxicaled mysticism. IL 
YS this thal causes really religious minds, from the 
‘foment they cross the threshold of the cathedral, the 

mamosque, or the pagoda, to forget profoundly and com- 
pletely the rite that is celebrated in the place; il is 
this thal causes them to be absolutely indifferent Lo 
theedogmas on which these Lemples were buill; hence, 
Loo, their exallation over the arrested and dead forms 
of man’s religion and over the dead forms in the un- 
limited field of his relations with his fellow-man, The 
word “mystic” is sLill to be defined. If mysticism is 
that form of despair which urges the human soul, in 
moments of lassitude, Loward external gods in whose 
hands it abdicates all will and desire, toward gardens 
~vhich open to the dead alone and offer Lhem flowers 
thaffsmel]“of corpses, then the first periods of Chris- 
tianity"Wwere perhaps Lhe only ones lo know this mysli- 
cism, for al that Lime a minimum of humanity sub- 
sisted in the multitude of superstitions and religious 
practices, But if mysticism appears under that form 

“Of frantic and living hope that hurls itself on the rich 
fields of sensation and action and gathers into ils flesh 

. the invading forces of renewal and exaltation which 

approving world pours into il simullancously, Unen 
iL is Lhe creative spiril ilsclf, and ils accord with its 
flesh reveals to it the necessary means, Whatever god 
he adores, or even if he rejects all Une gods, the man 
who desires Lo create cannol express himself if he does 
not feel in his veins the flow of all the vivers—even 
those which carry along sand and pulrefaction, he 
is not realizing his entire being if he does not sec the 
light of all the constellations, even those which no 
longer shine, if the primeval fire, even when locked 
in beneath the crust of the earth, does not consume his 
-herves, if Uhe hearts of all men, even Uhe dead, even 
Hose slill Lo be born, do not beat in his heart, if abstrac- 
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tion does not mount from his senses to his soul LWTaice 
it to the plane of the laws which cause men to at 
the rivers to flow, the fire to burn, and the constel? 
tions to revolve. 
And everywhere, or practically everywhere, in the 
Middle Ages, the creators had these hours of confused 
and limitless communion with the heart and mind of 
matter in movement. And what is admirable about 
these men is that none or almost none of them has left 
us his name. Therein lies a phenomenon, indeed, that 
is perhaps unique in history—the very masses of the 
people contributing their strength to the life whose tide 
flowed in them incessantly; it is a passiénate abandon- 
ment by the multitudes to the blind impulse of their 
regenerated instincts. Antiquity—or Greek antiquity 
at least—had not known this hour, ieee liege 
achieved her conquests in a progressive effdpe” Here 
the peoples recovered, at a single bound, the lost con- 
tacl with the world; and as the conquests of their 
past still lived, though unknown to them, in the poten- 
tial power that dwelt in them, the return to actidt™ 
took place in a prodigious tumult. These multitudes 
built their temples themselves; the beating of* a 
obscure heart sealed every stone in its place. Nevér 
has there been such a spurting forth of vaults, pyra- 
mids, belfries, and towers, such a Lide of statues rising 
from the soil like plants to invade space and capture 
heaven. From the Dutch Indies and from the Hima- 
Jayas to the Atlantic, from the Atlas to the North Sea, 
from the Peruvian Andes to the Gulf of Mexico, a swift 
current of irresistible love passed through space to weld 
the worlds that were ignorant of each other. Archi- 
tecture, the anonymous and collective art, the plastic 
hymn of the crowds in action, issued from them with 
so deep a murmur, in such a transport of intoxication, 
that it seemed the voice of the universal hope, the sauye” 
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ng all the peoples of the earth, seeking in Lheir 
“qubstiayce the gods who were concealed from their eyes. 
When they had seen the face of these gods, Lhe builders 
f the temples stopped, but with such a gesture of 
despair that it broke the iron armor within which the 
theocracies were walling in Lhe intelligence, and decided 
the individual to make the conquest of himself. 
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the voices seemed all 
to form the same song, so perfect was their accord. 
Dante Ancamurt 
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Chapter I. INDIA 


a 


‘Y the hour when the peoples of the 
eastern Medilerranean were writing the 
firsL page of history, India was also 
beginning to live a superior moral life. 
But only the murmur of the Vedic 
hymns, more ancient by a thousand or 
lwo thousand years, perhaps, Lhan the epics of Greece, 

arises from the confusion of the past. Nol a single 

poem of stone, save a few megalilhic monuments whose 
antiquity is not known, exists to unveil the myslery 
of the Indian soul before the Middle Ages of the Occi- 
dent, and it seems nearer to this period than to the 
ancient civilizations. 

It is because the tribes of Iran, when they had left 
the high plateaus lo descend the lengths of the riveis 
toward the horizon of the great plains, did not find 
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everywhere the same soil, the same trecs, the Aime 
waters, the same skies. Some of them had to face the 
unity of the desert, the source of the metaphysical abt 
solutes. Others peopled the countries of moderate size,’ 
with scattered vegetation and clear-cut forms, which led 
them to observe objectively, and brought about Lhe de- 
sire to complete in their minds the balanced forces that 
make up the harmonious universe. ‘The Ivanians who 
had followed the valley of the Ganges had first to give 
way to the intoxication of the senses. Still keep- 
ing within them the silence and the coolness of the 
Ingh country, they plunged without transition into 
a world that overwhelmed them with its ardor and 
fecundity. 

Never, in any part of the globe, had man found him- 
self in the presence of an aspect of nature at oncc* go 
generous and so fierce. Death and life impose tliem- 
selves there with such violence that he was forced to 
endure them no matter what their form. To escape 
the dead seasons, to 1each the seasons of fertility, it 
was enough for him to move northwaid or southward. 
Nourishing vegetation, roots, fruit, and grain sprouted 
from a soil that does not exhaust itself, Ie held ‘out 
his hand and gathered up life. When he entered the’ 
woods to draw water from the great rivers or to seek 
materials for his house, death rose up irresistibly, 
carried along by the waves, as with the crocodile, 
hidden in the thickets, as with the tiger, writhing under 
the grasses with the cobra, or breaking down the ram- 
part of trees with the step of the elephant. Scarcely, 
if at all, in the nocturnal tangle of tree stems, the 
branches, and the leaves, could he distinguish the 
movement of animal life from the movement of roiting 
matter and the flowering of herbs. Born of the hidden 
fermentations in which life and death fuse, the torrent 
of sap which feeds our universe burst from the luxuri- 
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ani kody of the earth in healthful fruils and poisonous 
flowers? 

The mingling aspects of generosily and cruelly that 
nature offered to man disarmed him mentally and 





Sanonz (ur Century BC.), A gale of the Stupa, 


physically. The possibility of attaining a moral ideal, 
to be reached only through the conquest of tremendous 
forests and multiplied templations, seemed to him as 
inaccessible as the brow of the Ilimalayas which lifted 
the highest glaciers of the earth into the blue light of 
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the north. Accepting life and death with the same 
indifference, he had to do no more than lay offen his 
senses to the penctration of the universe and permit 
the gradual rise from his instincts to his soul of that 
grandiose, confused pantheism which is the whole of 





Kanu (11 Century B.C.), Bas-iclief of the Chaitya, 


the science, the religion, and the philosophy of the 
man of India, 

And yet, when Alexander reached the banks of the 
Indus, a great social revolution was shaking the penin- 
sula. A century before, Sakyamuni, the Buddha, had 
felt the flood of pantheist intoxication in his inner 
life, had felt it invaded by a love whose power swept 
him on like a river. De loved men, he loved beasts, 
he loved the trees, the stones — everything that 





Invo-IIetionistic Art. Buddha. (1 Century B.C.), (Private 
Collection.) 
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breathed, that throbbed, that moved; everything, 
even, whose form could be grasped by the’ senses, 
from the constellations of heaven to the grass on which 
one trod. Since the world is but a single body, it must 
be that an irresistible tenderness draws together all the 
dispersed elements, all the different forms which 





Extora {vt Century). Basement of the Elephants. 


wander through the world. Iunger, killing, suffering, 
all are love. Sakyamuni tenderly offered his bare flesh 
to an eagle that was pursuing a dove. 

Whatever the fatalism and the sensualism of a 
people, it always listens, at least once during the 
course of history, to him who comes to pour the balm 
of love upon its wounds. The tiger could not be con- 
quered, it is true, lhe peak of the Ilimalayas could not 
be reached, and the sacred rivers that descended from 
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it could nol ecase Lo roll fever and life in their waters. 
And yet the social machinery of the Brahman, the 
implacable régime of castes which reflected from top 
to botLom the relentless rigor of the energy of the uni- 
verse, was shaltered by the revolt of love. Half a 
century after the incursion of Alexander, the emperor 
Asoka was forced to follow the lead of the multitudes 
and erect eighty-four thousand temples in commemora- 
lion of a man who had never spoken of the gods. 

How long did Buddhism last in India? Seven or 
eight centuries, perhaps—an hour of the life of these 
multitudes whose history, as it evolves in the past and 
in the future, seemis as infinite and as confused as their 
swarming in space. India returned, insensibly, to 
the Vedic gods; the Brahman, supported by the 
prince, rebuilt the social pyramid and swept frot the 
earth man’s hope of paradise. Buddhism took refuge 
in the soul of a few cenobites and, beyond the fron- 
liers of India, was to conquer Asia. Thus Christianity, 
born of the Semitic ideal, was to conquer the whole 
Occident, save the Hebrews. <A revolution does not 
vanquish Lhe fundamental instinct of the surroundings 
that provoke it. 

Tt was from the depths of the Indian nature ilself 
thal the materialislic mysticism had risen again to 
stifle all the desires for humanity aroused by Buddhism, 
The temples wilh which the crowds of neophyles 
had sown the soil of India brought them, stone by 
stone, Lo submit anew to the ritualization of the primi- 
tive beliefs, which did not cease to be source of their 
emotions. The Buddhistie monument, properly so 
called, has almost disappeared from India. The 
topes, the great reliquaries of brick, are perhaps the 
only edifices not dedicated Lo a god having a material 
figure. And yet Lhe history of Buddha, the whole of 
his life as it was passed among the animals, and the 
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forests, is sculptured on the door. The chattyas, the 
basilicas that were built about the firs century, 
already have capitals composed of animal figures. 
When Sakyamuni himself appears in the sanctuary, 
his teaching is forgotten and an inslinclive sensualism 
overcomes the moral needs. 

What did it matter Lo the crowds of India? They 
needed forms to love, The Brahmans had no diffi- 
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culty in conquering. Were they even conscious of their 
victory, and did the miserable multitude feel the defeat 
weighing upon its hope? Was there a victory? Was 
there a defeat? Is not defeat the abdication of the 
real nature that has been developed by our geograph- 
ical surroundings and the great secrel alavism thal 
binds us to the very depths of our history? Is nol 
victory the triumph wilhin us of that imperishable 
nature through which alone the conception of the life 
that is native Lo us can be manifested? Was a single 
Buddhistic temple destroyed, a single believer persc- 
cuted? _ Perhaps not. In India, the religious spiril 
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dominates dogma. One tide rises after another and, 
on the shore, leaves seawced, shells, new corpses, new 
palpitating lives. Everything is mingled and confused 
—the Brahman officiates in the Buddhistie temples 
and venerates the statue of Buddha as well as those of 
Shiva, Brahma, and Vishnu. A given underground 
temple, begun in the first periods of Buddhism; con- 
tinues to be dug out when the Tartars, afler the Per- 
sians and the Arabs, have imposed Islam on half of 
the Indians. 


IL 


For the Indians, all nature is divine and, below the 
great Indra, all the gods are of equal power and can 
threaten or dethrone ihe other gods, concrete or 
abstract—the sun, the jungle, the liger, and th’ ele- 
phant; the forces which create and those which destroy 
—-wwar, love, and death. In India everything has been 
god, everything is god or will be god. The gods change, 
they evolve, they are born and die, they may or may 
not leave children, they tighten or loosen their grip 
on the imagination of men and on the walls of the rocks. 
What does not die, in India, is faith—-the immense 
faith, frenzied and confused under a thousand names; 
it changes its form ceaselessly, but always remains the 
same immeasurable power that urges the masses to 
action. In India there came to pass this thing: that, 
driven forth by an invasion, a famine, or a migration 
of wild beasts, thousands of human beings moved to 
the north or to the south. There at the shore of the 
sea, at the base of a mountain, they encountered a 
great wall of granite. Then they all entered the 
granite; in its shadows they lived, loved, worked, 
died, were born, and, three or four centuries afterward, 
they came out again, leagues away, having traversed 
the mountain. Behind them they left the emptied 
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rock, its galleries hollowed out in every direction, its 
sculptured, chiseled walls, its natural or artificial 
pillars turned into a deep lacework with ten thousand 
horrible or charming figures, gods without number and 
without name, men, women, beasts—a tide of animal 
life moving in the gloom. Sometimes when they found 
no clearing in their path, they hollowed out an abyss 
in the center of the mass of rock to shelter a little 
black stone,! 

It is in these monolithic temples, on their dark walls 
or on their sunburnt facade, that the true genius of 
India expends all its terrific foree. Here the confused 
speech of confused multitudes makes itself heard. 
Here man confesses unresistingly his strength and his 
nothingness, He does not exact the affirmation of a 
determined ideal from form. Ile incloses no system 
in it. Ile extracts il in the rough from formlessness, 
according to the dictates of the formless. He utilizes 
the indentations and the accidents of the rock. It is 
they that make the sculpture. If any room is left he 
adds arms to the monster, or cuts off his legs if the 
space is insufficient, If an enormous wall of roek sug- 
gests the broad masses of monsters that he has seen 
rolling in herds, rearing their heads on the banks of 
the rivers or at the edges of the forests, he cuts the 
wall into great pure planes to make an elephant of it. 
Wherever, by chance, the hollows and the projections 
occ, breasts swell, haunches tighten and move; the 





! The illustration on page 16 represents a copy of the fresco of Ajanla— 
Shiva and Parvati—which Uhe Indian Society has kindly authorized us to 
reproduce This copy is from the brush of Nanda Lal Bose, a contempormy 
Indian printer and a pupil of Abanmdia Nath Tagoe. The school of 
Indian painting 1s being reborn, or rather, it continues It has not ceased 
to take its inspiration fiom the Indian myths and legends that it treats— 
notably in the work of the two masters just cited—with o grave and tender 
melancholy, and according to the traditional forms of IIindu and Indo- 
Persian ari, (See No. 200 of L’Art Décorat:f, February, 1914.) 





Reproduction authorized by the Indian Society (ace pnge 14), 
Asanta (1 Gentury B.C. lo vr Century A.D.), Shiva and 

Parvati, Fresco. Copy, by Nanda Lal Bose. 
(Woudraffe Collection.) 
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mating of men or beasts, combat, prayer, violence, 
and gentleness are born of matter that seenis itself to 
be suffused with a vague intoxication. The rools of 
wild plants may split the forms, the blocks may crum- 
ble, the action of sun and water may gnaw the stone. 





Buuwanuswar (vr Century). The great temple, a pillar. 


Yet the elements will not mingle all these lives with the 
confusion of the earth more successfully than the 
sculptor has done. Sometimes, in India, one finds enor- 
mous mushrooms of stone in the depths of the forests, 
shining in the green shadow like poisonous plants. 
Sometimes one finds heavy elephants, quite alone, as 
mossy and as rough skinned as if alive; they mingle 
with Lhe tangled vines, the grasses reach their bellies, 
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flowers and leaves cover them, and even when their 
debris shall have returned to Lhe earth they will be no 
more completely absorbed by the intoxication of the 
forest. 

The whole of Indian genius lies in this never-satisfied 
need for setting matter in motion, in this aceepLance of 
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Amravati, Women in adoration. 


the elements offered by matter, in this indifference lo 
the fale of the forms thal it has drawn from matter, 
Before the arl that reveals Lo us this genius, one must 
not look for the expression which the Egyptian gave 
to his metaphysical system, an expression that was 
imposed, perhaps, upon the sculptor, but was none 
the less real; we must not look for the free expression 
of a social philosophy, as among the Greeks. What 
we have here is the dark and troubled expression— 
anonymous and profound, but immeasurably strong 
for that very reason—of the intuitive pantheism of the 
Indian, | Man is no longer at the center of life, IIe 
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is no longer that flower of the whole world, which has 
slowly set itself to form and mature him, IIe is min- 
gled with all things, he is on the same plane with all 
things, he is a particle of the infinite, neither more 





Matavettivorn (vir Century). Monolithic temple, Milking. 


nor less important Lhan the other particles of the 
infinite. The earth passes into the Lrees, Lhe Lrees inLo 
the fruits, the fruits ino man or the animal, man and 
the animal into the earth; the circulation of life 
sweeps along and propagates a confused universe 
wherein forms arise for a second, only to be engulfed 
and then to reappear, overlapping one anolher, pal- 
pitating, penetrating onc another as they surge like 
the waves. Man does not know whether yeslerday he 
was not the very tool with which he himself will force 
matter, to release the form thal he may have to- 
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morrow. Everything is merely an appearance, and 
under the diversily of appearances Brahma, the spivit 
of the world, is a unily. Te be sure, man has the 
mystical inluilion of universal Lransformism, Through 
transmigrations, by passing {rom one appearance to 
another, and by raising within himself, through suffering 
and combat, the moving level of life, he will doubtless 
be pure enough one day to annihilate himself in 
Brahma. But, lost as he is in the ocean of mingled 
forms and energies, docs he know whether he is still a 
form or a spirit? Is that thing before us a thinking 
being, a living being even, a planet, or a being eut in 
stone? Germination and putrefaction are engendered 
unceasingly. Everything has its heavy movement, 
expanded matter beats like a heart. Does not, wis- 
dom consist in submerging oneself in it, in order to 
laste the intoxication of the unconscious as one gains 
possession of the force thal stirs in matter? 

In the virgin forests of the south, between the heat 
of the sun and the fever of the soil, faith caused the 
temples to spring two hundred feet into the air, multi- 
plied them from,gencration to generation, and sur- 
younded them with ever-growing inclosures, whose 
position was constantly changed. Such an archi- 
tecture could not issuc from a source less powerful and 
less dim than the grottos hollowed out of the depths 
of the rocks. Artificial mountains were raised up, 
graded pyramids, wherein the thicket of forms moves 
as if alive, One is templed to say Lhal Lhere was no 
plan for the construction of these forests of gods, 
as they bristle like cactus and evil plants, as they 
present profiles like the backs of primitive monsters. 
They seem to have been thrust up from the crust of 
the earth as if by the force of lava. IL must have re- 
quired ten thousand laborers, working together and by 
their own inspiration, but united by their fanaticism 
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and their desires, to build these titanic platforms, 
earve them from top to bottom, cover them with 
statues as dense as the lives of the jungle, and support 
them in space on the atrial festoon of the lacelike 
ogives and the inextricable scaffolding of the columns. 
Here are statues upon statues, colonnades upon colon- 
nades; thirty styles are mingled, juxtaposed, super- 





Manaveuurore (vir Century). Bas-relief on the rock, 


imposed. ‘The columns may be round or square or 
polygonal, in sections or monolithic, smooth or fluted or 
covered with carving that has an appearance of danger, 
like masses of reptiles moving in oily circles, like pus- 
tules that throb and rise, like bubbles bursting under 
leaves spread over a heavy water. There, as every- 
where in India, the infinitely little touches the infinitely 
big. Whatever the power of these temples, they seem 
to have sprung from the earth through the power of 
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the seasons, and al the same Lime Lo have been carved 
oul minutely like an ivory sculpture. 





Manaveriirorn (vit Century), Monolithic temple. Bas-relief 
‘ on a wall, detail. 


Forms are everywhere, tufted bas-reliefs are every- 
where, from the surroundings of the temples to their 
summit, on the inner walls, and often on the top of the 
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columns where the whole of humanity, mingled with 
the whole of animal life, supports the burden of the 
entablatures and the roofs. Everything may serve to 
carry a statue, everything may swell into a figure—the 
capitals, the pediments, the columns, the upper stages 
of the pyramids, the steps, the balustrades, the banis- 
ters of stairways. Formidable groups rise and fall— 
rearing horses, warriors, human beings in clusters like 
grapes, eruptions of bodies piled one over the other, 
trunks and branches that are alive, crowds sculptured 
by a single movement as if spouting from one matrix. 
One has the impression that the old monolithic temple 
has been violently twirled and shot out of the earth. 
Save in the more recent epochs when he modeled 
bronzes of astonishing tenderness, firmness, and ele- 
gance, the Indian has never conceived sculptufe as 
being able to live independent of the construction that 
it decorates. It seems a confused mass of buds on the 
body of a heavy plant, 
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Even out of doors, even in the full daylight,’ these 
‘forms are surrounded by a mysterious obscurity. 
The torsos, the arms, the legs, and the heads com- 
mingle—when a statue itself has not twenty arms, ten 
legs, four or five faces, when it is not Jaden with all 
these aspects of tenderness and fury by which life 
reveals itself. The depths of the sculpture undulate 
heavily, as if to force back into the moving eternity 
of primitive matter the still unformed beings that 
attempt to emerge from it. We see writhing larvee, 
vague embryos; they secm incessant and successive 
attempts at gestation which start and miscarry in the 
intoxication and fever of a soil that continually creates. 

As one views this sculpture from near by one must 
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not attempt to find in il the scientific modeling of the 
Egyptians or the philosophic modeling of Phidias, 
although Egypt and, lo a greater degree, the Greece 
brought in by Alexander, profoundly influenced the 
first Buddhistic sculptors, perhaps even to the extent 
of revealing them to themselves. Sculpture is no 
longer considered in its planes and its passages, save 
summarily and by instinct. It might better be defined 
in terms of painting, for in these gigantic bas-reliefs 
light and shade play a vital and continuous part, as 
if a brush moved over them to soften and caress them. 
But Hindu painting, itself, while preserving the quali- 
ties of materiality that are in the sculpture, is perhaps 
more purified by the mind. The painting is usually 
the work of the monks; Buddhism has left a clear 
imprint on it. And later on it is especially in painting 
that, when Islam arrives, the influence of Persia makes 
itself felt. From the great Buddhistic decorations to 
the Mussulman miniatures, the spiritualization of the 
work sometimes touches the rarest, the highest, the 
most human harmony, One may not assign a place 
lower than that of the great classic works to the fres- 
coes of Ajunta, in which the lyrical pantheism bf the 
Hindus seems to fuse, for an hour, the spiritual radiance 
of Egyptian paintings and the moral intoxication of 
the old Chinese artists. By a kind of ethnic paradox 
the great painting of India would seem nearer to the 
linear rhythms, which are the chief preoccupation of 
the Egyptian or Greck sculptors, than Hindu sculpture 
itself, for the latter seeks to transfer to stone or metal 
the fleeting, flowing modeling of the painter. When 
we compare this sculpture with that of the anonymous 
workmen of Thebes or with that of the Athenian mas- 
ters, we find something in it that is absolutely new, 
that is difficult to define—something like the obscure 
fermentation in a crucible, as compared with the 
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limpidity of a theorem, The modeling aims at move- 
ment rather than at form. It is never considered in an 
isolaled way nor in its abstvact relationships with the 
neighboring figures. Material passages unite the 
figures among themselves; they are always heavy 
with almosphere; the background is always felt; 
other figures partly absorb them; the modeling is 
fluctuating and billowy, like the mass of the leaves 
when labored by the wind. What models the rock, 
what rolls it into slorm waves, is desire and despair 
and enthusiasm. It undulates like a crowd ravished 
by voluptuousness and fury. It swells and grows tense 
like the torso of a woman as she feels the approach of 
love. 

As we have observed, it is the movement and nol 
the form that interests the Indian sculptor, and so we 
do not find him seeking harmonies of relationships or 
clearly stated abstractions, but expressive masses 
which give an intoxicated, florid image of the whole 
world, and no longer seek for an equilibrium be- 
tween the laws of the universe and the laws of the 
mind. By flashes, veiled by obscurity and by torpor, 
one can doubtless find everything in this arty over- 
Jnpping the neighboring element, oppressing it or being 
oppressed by il; one can meet with brief jets of con- 
sciousness and sudden starts from the most rudi- 
mentary realism to the highest idealism, When one 
sees them isolated one notes the special quality of Lhe 
figures, especially the figures of women, innumerable, 
gentle, religious, and yet formidable in their grace, 
their sensuality, their carnal heaviness. At every 
moment they give evidence of the effort—gigantic, 
vague, but often of a mighty feryor—toward a higher 
adaptation to their role in humanity. The man of 
India loves to see the waist bend under the weight of 
the breasts and the haunches, he likes Jong tapering 
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forms and the single wave of the muscles as a move- 
ment surges through the whole body. But this hymn 
lo the more tender forms of beauty is lost in the clamor 
of the universe. At one and the same time he can 





The Dance of Shiva (xm Century). Bronze, detail, (Afusewm of 
Madras.) 


adore Indra, the supreme being; Brahma, the creator; 
Shiva, the destroyer; Krishna, the redeemer; Surya, 
the light of day; Lakshmi, who is love; Sarvasti, 
who is science; and the horrible Kali seated in putre- 
faction and the clotted blood of his victims. De can 
adore the ten incarnations of Vishnu and the crowd of 
heroes and monsters of his immense mythology and of 
the national epics, Ravana, Sougriva, [lanoumat, and 
Ananta. We can invoke Rama, the incorruptible hero 
who would have led the Greeks to the threshold of 
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divinity. Ramais only one 
ido] more in the prodigious 
pantheon, an idol lost 
among the gods of fecun- 
dity and death. On his 
walls he can bring together 
ferocity and indulgence, 
ascelicism and lubricity, 
fornications and apositle- 
ships; he can mingle ob- 
scenity and heroism. 
Iferoism and obscenity ap- 
pear no more important 
in the life of the universe 
than the fighting or mating 
of a*pair of insects in the 
woods. Everything is on 
the same plane. Why not 
let instinet spread out 
through nature wilh the 
indifference of the ele- 
mental forces and, in its 
onrush, sweep away mo- 
valities and systems? 
Social idealism is vain. 
Impassible elernily wears 
saway the long effort of 
man. The Indian artist 
has not the time lo bring 
the human form to its 
realization. Everything 
that it contains is con- 
tained as possibility. A 
prodigious life animates iL 
—an embryonic lile, how- 
ever, and one Lhal seems 
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condemned never to choose between the confused solici- 
tations of the energies of the will and the energies of 
the senses. Man will change nothing of his final des- 
tiny, which is to return sooner or later to the uncon- 
scious and the formless. In the fury of Lhe senses or 





Gwasor (xv Century). The Palace. 


the immobility of contemplation, he must therefore 
descend unresistingly into the chaos of the elements, 
The withdrawal of the Indian soul from preoccupa-+ 
tion with morality, its pantheistie confusion and dis- 
order, cut it off almost constantly from the great 
abstract constructions that characterize the aspiration 
of the ancient peoples of the Occident. In India, the 
eye does not seize things in their ensemble until it has 
taken in all their details. In Egypt, the desert, the 
horizon, and the straight line of the river, as in Greece 
the winding bays, the transparent waters, and the 
clear-cut crests of the hills, had made of man a meta- 
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physician or a philosopher, loving the rhythm or the 
sinuous continuity that he observed in the universe; 
but here it required too many days to reach the moun- 
tains, the rivers were Loo vast and too muddy for one 
to see to their depths, the forests were Loo dense to 





Biypenaponp (xvr Century), A temple. 


permil Lhe eye Lo Lake in al once Lhe harmonious line 
ai Lhe trees, Lhe ouLline of their Jeaves, the ue form of 
the creeping animals that appear only in a flash, lo 
flee from death or to inflict it, Man is surrounded by 
an unpassable barrier of luxuriant life, the eye is daz- 
aled by the ceasclessly broken and mingled colors and 
lines of flowers that rain sparkling dust, of vines, of 
beasts fantastically marked; one is caught up in the 
feverish spiril of Lhe germs of life and death that roll 
under the ocean of leaves. The disorder of the material 
world of the Indian intoxicates his soul and brings him 
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to that pantheistic mysticism thal every sensual being 
ean feel rising within him in supreme moments of 
love, when, through the embrace of the woman who 
yields to him, he feels Lhe confused and real presence 
of the universe. In the archilecture of India we must 
not seek that linear abstraction which, by its con- 
tinuity, expresses Lhe visible rhythm of life; what is 
sought and found is life itself, gathered up hastily 
and pressed pel!-mell into form. IL is part of the 
quivering skin of the earth from which it was torn. 
The unity of the world is expressed in it by the heaping 
up at one point in space of everything that belongs to 
life, from the densely populated soil to the solitude of 
the heavens, and from the motionless mountains to the 
roll of the seas, 


IV 


Tlowever, to the north and the northeast of India, 
in the regions where the forests are less heavy, where 
the glaciers are nearer, and the jungle is cut into here 
and there by great desert spaces, the synthesis was 
infinitely less instinctive, more abstract, and therefore 
more sober. It was by this route, indeed, that Greece 
had entered India, as Rome came later, and Byzantium 
and Persia which, from the depths of its history, 
brought the memory of Assyria, of Chaldea, and pet. 
haps of Egypt. With Persia also came Islam, a spiritu- 
alizing force that did not love the images and despised 
the idols. Finally, by way of Lisbon and Venice, there 
came the Occident of the Gothic age and of the Renais- 
sance. But India is a crucible so ebullient in its heat 
that for centuries it forced Islam to submit to ils genius, 
to cover the walls of its mosques with living arabesques 
—lotus, flowering vines, figures of men and of monsters. 
The Greek statue, hastily imitated by the first sculp- 
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tors, was forgolten as quickly as it had become known. 
The disquieting elegance of the works that. it inspired 
was only a prelude to the retaliation soon to be made 
by a sensuality impossible to resLrain. Though capti- 
vated for a moment by the unbounded grace and 
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reason of the Grecks, India was to manifest ils own 
mower through the wandering smile of the mouths, 
through the smothered flame, the enervation, and the 
ascetic thinness of the bodics. When northern India 
carried its religion into the south, it also brought with 
it the pure column that had supported the luminous 
pediments on all the acropolises of the Occident. 
But the column was to be overwhelmed by the extrava- 
gant growth of the living forests of stone. India assim- 
ilated everything, transformed everything, submerged 
everything under the mounting tide of her ever-moving 
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foree. Grandiose civilizalions passed over her and 
sowed her deserts and her woods with the cadavers of 
cities. What matter? ILere neither time counts, nor 
men, Evolution returns upon itself at every moment. 
Like a sea, the Iindu soul is eternally mobile, between 
fixed shores. At no momenl can one say, here the race 
ascends, here is ils apogee, here its fall, In the crucible 
some substances melt, others are liquid and burning, 
and others cold and hard. India is the enigma, the 
protean, unscizable being without beginning and with- 
out end, without laws and wilhout purposes, mingled 
with everything and yet alone in the intoxication which 
she cannot exhaust. 

Thus the aristocratic and more abslract art of the “ 
north, although we may find in il laces of the Mediter- 
ranean civilizations, from Chaldea and Egypt to ffudal 
and neopagan Europe, remains at bottom as Indian 
as the art of the Drayidians of the south, As it rises 
from the Dekkan Loward the Himalayas, the pyramid 
becomes rounder. In central India its lines become 
curves, and though it is still striped like the skin of the 
ligers, it is less laden with ornaments and is almost 
without statues. In the valley of the Ganges, the 
curvature, upon contact with Lhe Persian dome, is 
more pronounced and the vault, built of flat stones in 
tiers, lakes on the form of the cupola or of the kiosk, 
supported by frail pillars hemispherical, ovoid, stocky p~ 
pressed down or swelling out, polygonal or circular, 
sometimes bare like those of the mosques, or carved 
and capped wilh turbans like those of the Dravidian 
pyramids—the domes look like enormous fat tubercles 
bulging with spongy matter. The form is just such a 
one as Indian sensualism has at all times desired. 
India, land of ruins that it is, must have seen the com- 
plete disappearance, a thousand years before our era, 
of edifices Lhat much resembled those forests, of bul- 
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bous domes, temples, or mausoleums that she was still 
building in our day. The Ramayana speaks frequently 
of “palaces whose while peaks foam into heaps of 
cloud.” 

Even before the domination of the Great Moguls, 
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the Tartar emperors, who came at the beginning of 
modern times to impose order and peace on northern 
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India, the temple of the basin of the Ganges already 
had, despite its wealth of ornament, a character of 
equilibrium and of abstract unity that one never finds 
in the south. The sensualism of the Indians, whish 
caused the southern sculptors to enter the mountaius, 
germinates in the consciousness of the north in trage- 
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dies, in poems, in hymns of words and of stone. But 
if the walls are barer, the forms more peaceful and 
retiring, if there are longer silences, and if the ‘dome is 
more abstractly calculated, the temple. receives its 
visitors with more reserve, the mystic intoxication # 
less heavy. In the south what spoke was the profound 
soul of India, a wild murmur which we hear through- 
out the whole existence of this people, and which 
breaks out spontaneously at every place that it inhabits. 
In the north the voice of the higher castes dominates 
the chorus of the people, and does so with infinitely 
more majesty, power, and splendor because these 
castes grew from the soil of India like a natural vege- 
tation and because they were able to build up the 
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most grandiose philosophic synthesis that man has 
ever conceived. 

The sensual richness of the south, purified by U 
metaphysical spirit and rarefied by the aristocrafic 
spirit, is found again in the details of ornament in fhe 
sanctuaries, as soon as one has crossed their thieshoid. 
The Jain temples of central India have pillars as finely 
cut as glassware, and the arches that carry their forests 
of white cupolas to the heavens turn into lace under 
the hands of the sculptors; and yet, despite the over- 
minute science of the decorators, these buildings 
express a living faith, In the monarchies of the north, 
on the contrary, the vanity of the rajahs throws so 
luaurious a garment over the artists’ enthusiasm that~ 
its bareness and also Lhe best of its human value are 
lost together. There are temples stuffed with gods of 
silver and gold, whose eyes are rubies or diamonds. 
Drops of fire gleam in the shadows; the royal robe of 
the tigers, the iridescent plumage of tropical forests, 
their flowers, and the shining tails of peacocks incrust 
the sheathing of metal, ivory, or enamel that covers 
the pillars and the walls with emeralds, amethysts, 
pearls, topazes, and sapphires. It is an art of externals, 
and its unvarying magnificence is of a paler light Uhan 
that of statues in a temple underground. ‘Phe spirit 
of feudai India is rather in the great rectangular 
castles, bare and austere, closed in like fortresseg 
defended by high towers, and cuirassed with poly- 
chromed enamel; il is in the palaces of white marble 
by the silent waters. 


v 


The Occident of the Middle Ages, the Occident of 
the fortresses and the Romanesque buildings, is cer- 
tainly less out of place in Lhe hierarchical India of the 
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north than in the democratic India of Ube south. In 
ne place as in the other, the abstraction descends 
fYom the dominating classes to crush the miserable 
clijsses beneath the petrified symbol of ils external 
pgwer. But the ITellenic 
QOecident where, on Lhe 
contrary, the absLraction 
rose from the masses to 
express its inner power 
through the voice of the 
heroes—the Ilellenic Oc- 
cident and also the Gothic 
Occident would more 
easily 1ecognize the trace 
of their dream if they 
followed the torrent of 
ideas that crossed Lhe 
mountains, the swamps, 
the virgin forests, and 
the sea, to spread to the 
peninsula of Indo-China, 
to the Pulch Indies, and 
to Java, The spread of 
Indian ideas is witnessed 
in the gigantic Lemples 
that cover Java; it is seen 
™eren more in the for- 
tresses, the palaces, and Kimm Arr I Iecad of Buddha, 
the temples absorbed 
little by little by the jungles of Cambodia, the home of 
the mysterious race of the Khmers, They lived in a 
country less overwhelming than India, for, despite the 
denseness of the forests, the undergrowth was certainly 
less redoubtable, the fruits were more abundant, the 
rivers more full of fish, and life was easier and freer, 
Moreover, the metaphysical and moral life of China had 
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come to give something of its peace to the troubled 
and heavy atmosphere of tropical nature. Finally, fiv 
or six hundred years afler the disappearance of Bu 
dhism from Hindustan, perhaps about the tenth centufy 
of our era, the Khmer people were still Buddhists, hs 
were the people of Java. Among the latter the decor’: 
tive sculpture of eastern Asia, sending forth one of its 
most heavily laden branches, causes the monuments of 
Java to blossom from top to bottom with bas-reliefs as 
mobile as paintings. The moral epic of Buddha unrolls 
in them amid perfumed forests crowded with fruit, 
with birds, and with beasts, among choruses and mu- 
sicians who furnish accompaniment to the nonchalant 
and lascivious grace of the women that pray and’ 
dance and people the intoxicated sleep of the god with 
abundant dreams. But the Khmer people, in its’ Bud- 
dhism, betokened a preoccupation with moral balance 
and with harmony that is practically unknown to the 
sculptors of the grottos of Ellora and of the pyramidal 
temples, 

The orgy of ornament, to be sure, never went farther, 
This was a necessary result of the still denser, more 
flowery, and more populous forests of the comitry, of 
the humidity which is warmer, and of the fever which 
is more intoxicating. But the ornament dbeys a 
splendidly balanced rhythm, Twining lines of flowers, 
of fruits, of vines, of palms, and rich plants creep ove 
the walls from top to bottom, over the sloping surfaces, 
over the tops of the doors, and up lo the summit of the 
four sides of the high tiaras of Brahma which here 
replace the Indo-Persian cupola and the Dravidian 
pyramid; but the decorative forms marry so well with 
the line of the architecture that they lighlen it and seem 
to lift it to an aérial level of leaves, of winding stems, 
of hanging foliage that together form a silent, whirling 
rain of petals and perfumes, 
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The Khmer sculptor gives a form to all those things 
which, as a rule, strike our inner sensibility only 
through what we hear, what we taste, and what w 
feel, His carving tells of the murmurs, the gleams, anf; 
the odors of the forest, the cadenced sound of marchin 
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troops, low tones of birds that coo heir love song, the 
hoarse, dull rattle in the throats of wild beasts as they 
roam through the jungles, and the invisible fluid that 
circulates in the nerves of the women who dance when* 
the music drones and when voluptuous feeling mounts 
in their veins. The secret heart of the world beats, 
tumultuously and regularly, in the crowds that pass 
under impenetrable branches, whether they sing all to- 
gether or prepare for massacres or the feast, for death, 
for justice, or for the building of palaces, And yet, in 
that inner order which gives these sculptural sym- 
phonies so much rhythmical strength, everything inter- 
penetrated withoul a break. The transmigration of the 
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thinkers of India causes the rock itself to quiver, 
Animal forms and vegetable forms pass one into the 
ther, vines blossom into figures; reptiles, feet, and 
jands sprout and become lotus flowers. What matter? 
‘he luxuriant untverse is good, since the divine coun- 
tenance of him who consoles appears behind every leal, 





Kiger Avr. Frieze of the Apsaras, fiagment (Palace of 
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since hte loved everything, down to the snakes them- 
selves, The heroes, the clephants, and the Ligers thal 
vguard the Lemples or border the avenues, the immense 
cobras with seven heads stretched oul, that trame the 
pediments or creep along the balustrades, have an indul- 
gent visage and a welcoming smile, despite their clubs, 
their claws, and their teeth. Buddha is all love. The 
forces of the carth have penetrated him to spread 
humanity throughout his being. And so, on the highest 
branch of black trees, full of poisonous juices and 
swarming from roots to leaves with beasts that distil 
death, there is a flower. 
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The story of Sakyamuni, from his birth to his sleep 
in Nirvana, flowers on the walls of the sanctuaries, 
The Khmer sculptor grows tender over the god man y% 
the Orient even as, at about the same time, the Gothic 
artisan grows tender as he recounts the birth an! 
passion of the god man of 
the Oceident, Everywhere‘ 
we find smiles of goodness, 
everywhere open arms, 
heads inclining on friendly 
shoulders, hands clasping 
gently, and the ingenuous 
impulse toward abandon 
and confidence. Man is 
everywhere in search of 
man, The spirit of evil, 
Ravana, with the hundred 
hands from which plants 
and grasses are born, whose 
feet traverse forests peo- 
pled with animals — the 
spirit of evil may «come 
upon the scene, innumer- 
able figures of man may 
struggle under avalanches 
Kuver Art. Decorative figue, of flowers, like the spirit 

(Anghor-Thom.) besieged by the seduc-* 

tions of the earth. What 

matter? Against backgrounds of heavy trees, armies 
march. Rama advances across forests. Man will end 
by attaining, were il only for a moment, the accord 
between his social life and his most Lyrannical instincts. 
Neither bestiality nor asceticism. Not only are the 
heroes of the will surrounded by friendly flowers and 
the fruits they may easily pluck from the branches 
that bend over their passing, but there are even gar- 
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lands of naked bayaderes who await them at the end 
of their road, each one different and all the same, 
dancing yet almost motionless, as they mark the rhythm 
of the music that one guesses, the inner pulsation of the 


Detail 
from the life of Buddha, 
(Lemple of Boro-Boudour.) 


Java (rx Century?), 





wave that runs throug’ 
them. For the second 
time since the origin of 
man, intellectual effort 
and the joy of the senses 
secm to agree for the space 
of an hour. Furtive, no 
doubt, and more sum- 
mary, but also fuller, more 
musical, more clogged with 
matter, heavier laden, and 
moving against a back- 
ground of trees and 
flowers, the modeling of 
Greece seems to suggest 
itself here and there. 
Thus, eternally balanced 
between its heroism and 
ils sensuality, passing at 
every moment and with- 
oul transition from Lhe ex- 
treme of moral love to the 
extreme of material intoxi-7 
calion, from the highest 
aristocracy of culture to 
the most impulsive satis- 


factions of instinct, the Indian soul wanders across living , 
forests of sentiment and system in search of the law. 
In its cnsemble, and in spite of ils oases of hope and 
of cool sentiment, il is pessimislic and cruel, The men 
of India have no more need to inflict pain or death than 
other men. They are of the true human clay; they 
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_are kneaded with weakness, they are armored with 
ivon and gold, they are swept along to love at one 
moment, to death al another, according as the air they 
breathe brings them the odor of the trees, of the oceans, 
or of the deserts, In every case, here as elsewhere, the 
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sloftiest energy and brute matter wed constantly. The 
manifestalions of instinel, which is hurled with all ils 
strength into Lhe immensity of life, arouse the loftiest 
sentiment of superior natures, If, after much suffering, 
the Indian sages rise above good and evil to gain indif- 
ference, it is because the crowd, in India, had plunged 
into the inloxication or the horror of life without 
knowing cither good or evil. 

As balance, for Lhem, could be realized only at brief 
momenls in the average life of socicty, they sought it 
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outside the conditions of that society, in the bosom of | 
an immeasurable harmony, where life and death, whose 

origins and ends we do not know, mingle their equal 

powers and know no other limits than themselves. 

Let hfe, then, exhaust itself with living until death 

comes! Let death, in ils putrefaction, cause life to 

flower and reflower! Why should one try to infuse the 
energies of nature into the harmony of consciousness? 

Disciplined for a moment, the energies of nature will 

take the upper hand again, and once more will roll the 

will and the hopes of man into the confused intoxica- 

tion of their 1egenerated youth. 
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Chapter Tf, CIINA 


I 


N India, it is still ourselves thal we see. 
If the grandiose pessimism, which makes 
her plastic language so inLoxicaling, 
opens up Lo us regions in ourselves Lhat 
we had not explored, it dominates us 
from the first, because Lhe rhythm of 

that language relates il, secretly, with all Lhose other 

languages that express Occidental optimism. In 

China, on the contrary, we no longer understand, 

Although it includes a third of mankind, this countiy 

js the most distant, the most isolated of all. We are 

confronted with a method that escapes us almost 
absolutely, with a point of departure Lhat is not ours, 
with a goal that does not resemble ours, with a move- 
ment of life that has neither the same appearance nor 
the same direction as ours, To realize unity in the 
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spirit is, doubtless, what the Chinese tends toward, 
as we do. But he does not seek that unity oleng the 
yoads where we seek it. 

China has not, however, remained as closed as it is 
said to have been. It mingled with Aryanism inces- 
santly, to the point of producing mixed civilizations, 
as in Indo-China and in Tibet, for example, whereTt 
allowed the rivers of love pouring from the Hindu 
soul to carry a little of their disquieting ardor into its 
serious, positive, easy-going, and rather sullen soul, 
It knew the worlds that were the farthest removed 
from it, and the most ancient. Rome trafficked with 
it two thousand years ago; Chaldea, twenty centuries 
before Rome, taught it astronomy. Nearer to our time, 
Tslam affectéd it to the point of bringing twenty or 
thirty millions of Chinese to the god of Mohammed. 
In the sixteenth century, after the Mongol conquest, 
Pekin was perhaps the most cosmopolitan and the most 
open city in the world. The Portuguese and the Vene- 
tians sent their merchants there, and the imperial 
court had artists and savants come from India, from 
Persia, and even from western Europe. 

However, as far back as we look into the past of 
China, it seems not to have moved. The myth period 
of its life ends about the century of Pericles? perhaps; 
the apogec of its vilal power oscillates between the 
fifth and the fifleenth century of our era, its decline 
begins at the hour when the Occident is about to put 
its stamp on history. But one must look closely to 
distinguish one or another of these phases of its activity. 
The material testimony of its legendary period that 
comes down to us does not differ very greatly from 
what it is producing in our own day, and if its mosL 
vigorous effort coincides with that of the Middle Ages 
of the Occident, the fact would seem to demonstrate 
only the more clearly—through the insensible passages 
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that attach it to its past and its present—that it has 
never come out of its own Middle Ages and that we do 
not know when it entered upon them. In reality, it 
is the inner world of the Chinese that has never opened 
for us. Itis in vain that we feel their social civilization 
as more perfect than our own, it is in vain that we 





Cnana DySasry (xvitr to xi Centuries B.C.). Daiban howl, 
bronze. (Afusée Cernuscht,) 


admire the results among them of a moral effort that 
was as great as our own, We do not always understand 
them better than we do the ants or the bees. There 
ig the same mystery, awe inspiring and almost sacred. 
Why are we so made that we can conceive only of our 
own mode of association and only our own mechanism 
of reasoning? Whether the Chinese is superior to us 
‘or inferior is something that it is impossible for us to 
say, and the problem, thus presented, is without sig- 
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nificance. The Chinese has followed an evolution that 
we have not followed; he constilutes a second branch 
of the human tree that separated from the first; \ye do 
not know whether their branches will reunite. 

The Indo-European world turns, with all its instinct, 
toward the'future. The Chincse world, with all its 
consciousness, turns toward 
the past. Therein lies the 
gulf which, perhaps, cannot 
be crossed. There is the 
whole secret of the power 
of expansion of the Occi- 
dent, of the hermitism of 
China, of the strange im- 
personality of its plastic 
language. Taken in the 
mass, China shows no 
change in time, no move- 
ment in space. One would 
say that it expresses a 
people of old men, ossified 
from infancy. It is never 
1o himself that. Und Chinese 
Cnow Arr (vi Century B.C), looks for his law; it is to 

Tripod, terra cotta, his father, to Itis grand- 
(Charles Vignier Collection.) father, and, beyond his 
father and grandfather, Lo 

the infinite mullitude of the dead who govern him 
from the depths of the centuries. And in fact, it is 
not Lhe law that he asks, but|the recipe for adapting 
himself to the surroundings thal nature has made for 
him, surroundings, moreover, which change but little.* 

At first, one thinks of Egypt, of its geological and 
agricultural immobility, of its impersonal, collective 
art, hermetical and abslract. But Egypt is restless; its 
cannot quench the flame that, despite the will of the 








Haw Arr (from the m Century B.C. to the 1 Century A.D.), 
Tiger, maible, guardian of the temple of Sniang-fou. 
(Charles Vignier Collection.) 
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people, bursts from the heart of the material in which 
they worked with such passion. An invincible idealism 
crowded them to a horizon which was distasteful Loy 
them to behold. The Chinese also evolved under oul- 
side influence, unquestionably, bul around Lhe same 





Tan Arr (from the 1 Century B.C. to the m Century 
AD,). Bas-relicf of Qu-Lang-T'se, print of the stone. 
(Ed. Chavannes Mission.) 


fixed point. TIe remained practical and self-centered, 
narrowly realislic, devoid of imaginalion, and, in 
reality, without desires, Where the Egyptian people 


suffers from the dominalion of the priesl and Lries Lo, 


forget him by exploring life in ils depths, the Chinese 
accepts without revolt the tyranny—the benevolent 
tyranny, we may observe—ol ithe mandarin, because ib 
in no wise disturbs the doting satisfaclion of his Lastes. 
Atleast, we know nothing of the immemorial evolutions 
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whbh mus have led him to that slate of mind. Con- 
fucius regulated moralily once for all; il remained fixed 
in very accessible formulas and kept to ils traditional 
rul* through the unquestioning, dogmatic respect, 
ritualized and blind, that one owes Lo one’s parents, to 
the parents of one’s par- 
ents, Lo the dead parents 
of*one’s anceslors. The 
upward movement, 
which characterizes life 
for us and prevents us 
from arresting iL in a 
definite formula, crys- 
tallized, for the Chinese, 
into a fotm which is per- 
haps not always the 
same, bul through which 
one gels back to the 
same principle, a form 
determined by this prin- 
ciple to the minutest 
detail, The Chinese is 
satisfied with il, he has 
no need Lo seck any 





other vriaciple. Inreal- ®t Laron tian Taw (ur to av 
° ° 5 Century A.D.). Ovoid vase with 
ity, if he remains mo- serew decoration, 


tionless, it is because he (Charles Vignier Collection.) 
has so many native vir- 

tues and because his imagination alrophies through 
never having to exert itself or to struggle. Ie will 
receive without difficulty the moral teachings of Bud- 
<thism and later on of Islam, because they are practi- 
cally in agreement with the essential part of what 
Confucius brought to him. In the religion of Con- 
fucius he will find even the belief in Nirvana of the 
aus and the fatalism of the other, and they will cause 
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him to lull into indifference whatever momentary\im- 
pulses toward revolt he may have. : 

As far back as we go into the distant childhood of 
China, we find the race already molded to certain meta- 
physical abstractions and certain moral cntilies from 
which all later forms of expression will descend. The 
Aryan goes from lhe concrete to the abstract, the 
Chinese from the abstract Lo the concrete. With the 
Aryan, the general idea is the flower of objective obser- 
yation, and abstraction is always a thing in process of 
evolution. With the Chinese, the general idea seems 
to precede the objective study of the world and the 
progress of the abstraction ends sharply as soon as a 
moral Jaw sufficient to sustain social relationships has 
appeared to the philosopher. In the Occident the sym- 
bol comes out of life, and frecs itself from life, little 
by little, through progressive generalizations which 
are forever broadening, or which slart out anew on 
other bases. In China the symbol governs life and 
shuts it in from every side. 

The ever-changing reality which the Occidental 
desires, the idealistic conquest which tempts him, and 
man’s atlempt to rise toward harmony, intelligence, 
and morality seem to remain unsuspected ,by the 
Chinese. He has found, at least he thinks he leatyfound, 
his mode of social relationships. Why should, he 
change? When we denounce his absence of idealism, 
perhaps we are only saying that his old ideal realized 
its promises long ago and that he enjoys the unique 
privilege of maintaining himself in the moral citadel 
of which he has been able to gain possession, while, 
around him, everything ebbs away, decomposes, ane 
yve-forms itself, However that may be, we shall never 
see him approach form with the desire to make it 
express the adaptation by the human being of his, 
intellect and his senses to surrounding nature, That 





Bupnmsr Arr (Wei) (v Century, second half). Kwan-Yn, soft 
stone. (Charles Vignier Collection.) 
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is what the whole of ancient art and the whotdo 
Renaissance art did, bul when the Chinese tums ‘to 
form, it is with the will to draw from it a tangible 
symbol of his moral adaptation. He will always aim 
at moral expression, and will do so without requiring 
the world to furnish him with other elements than 
those which he knows in advance he will find in it; he 
will require no new revelations from the geslures 
which translate it. Morality will be crystallized in the 
sentences that guide him, Ile has only to treal nature 
as a diclionary whose pages he will turn until he finds 
the physiognomies and the forms which, in their com- 
bination, are the proper ones lo fix the teachings of 
the sages. The agitation of the senses no longer comes 
upon him save by surprise—when he studies the ele- 
ments of the plastic transposition too closely, and his 
science of form, delached wholly from material things, 
no longer serves him for more than the defining of 
abstractions, His immobile art demonstrates acquired 
truth, instead of affirming new intuilions. 

To sum up, the Chinese does not study the material 
of the world that he may ask it to instruct him. IIe 
studies il when he needs to objectify his beliefs fh order 
to altach more firmly lo them the men wh& share 
them. It is true that he brings to this study gXls of 
patience, tenacity, and slowness which are beybad, | 
comparison. The ancient gropings of the first Chinese 
arlisls escape us... . One would say that for ten or 
twenty centuries they studied, in secret, the laws of 
form before demanding of form that it express the laws 
of the spirit. 


pee 


In China, plastic expression is a kind of conventional 
graphology analogous to writing. ‘The first Chinese 
painters were lhe Buddhist monks who, in the course 
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of sthe same centuries in which the Christian monks 
yére gathering up the debris of the mind of antiquity, 
cultivated in their monasteries the only flower of high 
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Buppmisr Arr (Wei) (v Century). Grottos 
of Yunkang. The great Buddha. 
(Ed, Chavannes Mission.) 


idealism that blossomed on this immovable soil for 
thirty centuries; and note that these first Chinese 
painters were also wrilers. There were no other 
painters than the poets, and they painted and wrole 
with the same brush and caused the poem and the 
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image to comment one on the other interminalfly, 
The ideographic signs which required a [ifetime Ww 
learn and which were clothed in a kind of spiritual 
beauty that the artists seized in the tenuily, the thick- 
ness, or the complexity of the black arahesques with 
which they covered the white paper, brought them 


a 






Bupomsr Arr (Wel) (vy Century), Grottos of Yunkung. 
Bas-clict, (2d. Chavannes Mission) —-, 


little by litle to handle the brush dipped in India ink 
with consummate ease, Whenever their poetry, born 
of the same current of fecling as the painting, had fell 
Uhe freshness and the calm of the world around the 
monasterics, isolated in the upper valleys, the painters 
who commented upon this poetry looked upon the « 
world with an innocence that had never before been 
permitted, by their traditional philosophy, to Chinese 
artists. Landscape, that instrument of liberation and, 
conquest, appeared to them suddenly. And at Uhat 





Buppmstr Arr (v Century), Bas-relicf on rock. Grottos of 
Yunkang. (Ed. Chavannes Mission.) 
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moment the Buddhist soul found in them its mast 
serene expression,! 

Never did the Chinese painters, despite the breyily 
of their style, go so far as their pupils, the artists of 
Nippon, in the schematized stylizalion of nature. 
Here there was no question of decorating houses or 
temples. ‘They illustrated poems for themselves, in 
that profoundly gentle and yel profoundly * egoistic 
spirit of the anchorite who has attained Lo peace from 
the life of the passions. The agitation of the cities 
did not reach them, The images, which they traced on 
the silk with a minuteness that knew no lassitude, or 
which they slowly brought to birth from the dabs of 
ink that their brush pressed into the rice paper, often 
expressed nothing but the inner peace of the philosopher 
as he thumbs the writings of the sages, amid indulgent 
trees or at the edge of pure walers. They heard no 
other sounds than those of the torrents in the moun- 
tain or the bleating of the herds. They loved the 
hours when the day is undefined, the glow of moonlight 
nights, the hesitation of the middle seasons, the mists 
that mount at dawn from the flooded rice fields.’ 
They had gathered a freshness of soul like that of the 
morning in which the birds intoxicate themsel es. 

It is almost impossible to consider Chinese fatgting 
according to that harmonious curve which, in the Qny 
of almost all the other schools, seems to sum up all 
the elements of the work: from its beginning, through 
the progressive expansion of the elements later on into 
a balanced expression, and, later still, to their disorder 
and their dispersal. According to the place, according 
to the circumstances, the aspect of a century will 
change. Ilere, for example, Buddhistic hieratism will 
not appear. There, it will be prolonged up to the 
threshold of the modern world, isolated in some region 

1M Paléologue, L’dri Chinois. 2 Ibid, 
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Se lies far away from the centers of life, or, in the 
Mepths of some well-guarded cloister, thoroughly cut 
off, from the surrounding 
world that lives and moves. 
It sometimes takes two 
hundred years for a proy- 
ince to accept and to yield 
to the-sentiments of an- 
other province, where they 
have already been forgot- 
ten. Among the Tibetans 
this is constant, but it is 
also more explicable. 
Korea, for example, al 
ways lags behind China, 
whereas Japan, which 
leaps over transitional 
stages, can imitate at will 
either a form which dis- 
appeared from China ten 
centuries ago or one that 
is scarcely born to-day. 
Tibetg is impregnated by 
IndiaJ Turkestan by Per- 
sta,gintlo-China by Cam- 
soln and Laos, In China 
itself we find the same 
thing, according to 
the dynasty, the 
school, the region, or 
the religion. A thing 
























ae Bunvmisr Arr (Wei) (second half of y 
apart, as It is every- Century). Kiwan-Yn in soft stone. 
where, and almost im- (Charles Vignier Collection.) 
movable in time and 

space, Buddhist art remains distinct from everything 
that is not itself. It weakens, evidently, in proportion 
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as faith descends, but it still remains distinct and dig- 
tant, a language symbolic of the infinite and the un 
versal, a spiritual light concentrated in a seated human 
form and flowing inexhaustibly from all the surfaces of 
that figure. 

Tf we consider Chinese painting in its entirety and 
without allowing for its local attempts at emancipa- 
tion, the artificial survivals from periods when ‘tt 
succumbed, and the general confusion of its develop- 
ment, we may say that some fifteen centuries passed 
before Chinese egoism consented to tear itself from the 
contemplative life. Only then could it go down to the 
torrent where the kingfisher watches for his prey, or 
furtively approach the bough on which the nightingale, 
chilled by the dawn, ruffles his plumage as he rolls his 
last sob, or observe the blackbirds hopping on the 
snow. It was scarcely before the Ming dynasty, in the 
fourteenth or in the fifteenth century, that the Chinese 
painters looked closely at the birds, the fishes, and the 
flowers, as if to bequeath to Japan, which was asking 
their instruction, the incomparable science with which 
two or three thousand years of practical and imme- 
diately interested observation had equipped ghem, 
With disconcerting facility they disdained, a\ this 
moment, the conventional language that had made their 
art so glorious; they abandoned the disciplined libe' 
that enabled them to express abstractions of sentiment 
merely by respecting and exalting the laws of harmony, 

Let us turn away from the birds, the fishes, the 
flowers, the things to be described in their physical 
aspects; let us for the moment disregard the direct, 
pure, and clear portraits whose candid penctrating 
glance astonishes us; let us also forget the embroidered 
screens and the decorative paintings with their tremu- 
lous movement that recalls the flutter of wings. We 
then perceive what the great painting of China is; 
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it invades our spirit like a wave of music. It awakens 
intimate and vague sensations, impossible to seize, 
bug of a limitless profundity; they pass one into 





Bupomst Art (Wei) (vz lo vit Century). Grottos 
of Long-Men. Guardian of the Gates. 
(Ed. Chavannes Mission.) 


another, gradually welling up until we are completely 
overcome by them. We cannot discern, their origin or 
their end. The forms in Chinese painting have the 
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appearance of still being partly in the clasp of the 
primeval clay. Or one might say that they appear, 
through a layer of water so limpid, so calm, that it 
does not disturb the tones which have been fixed and 
immobilized under it for a thousand years, Whether 





Buppmsr Arr (Wei) (vr to vir Century). Grottos of 
Long-Men, bas-relief. (Zd, Chavannes Mission.) 


they tell us of a pollen of flowers, of the ‘iudennied 
shades on the throats of birds, or of the subtle colors 
that rise from the depths of ripening fruits, the ‘silk 
paintings of China have nothing in common with the 
object. They are states of the soul in the presence of 
the world, and the object is only a sign—deeply loved, 
certainly—which, according to the way it acts and com- 
bines with other objects, suggests that state of soul. 
The transformation is complete and constant. And 
through it, when the Chinese paints or rather evokes 
things like the depths of the ocean, which he has 
never seen, he does it with a poetry so profound that 
it creates reality. Thus, on a canvas the size of a nap- 
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kin, a heron preens his plumage in the morning mist— 
i and the immensity of space is suggested. Space is 
the, perpetual accomplice of the Chinese artist. It 


condenses around his 
paintings with such slow 
subtlety that they seem 
to emanate from it. The 
masters lay on their 
blacks and their reds with 
gentleness and power, as 
if they were drawing 
them forth little by little 
from the patina of dark 
amber which they seem 
to have foreseen and cal- 
culated. Children play, 
women pass, sages and 
gods converse, but that 
is never what one sees. 
One hears peaceful 
melodies that light on 
the heart in waves of 
neventiy: 

But' serenity, unfortu- 
nately,"is exhausted as 
quickly as is enthusiasm, 
for it also is a result of 
effort. When the Chinese 
artists departed from the 
original sources of their 





T’ana Arr (vit Century). Tomb 
of Tchao-Ling. Mandarin, 
(Ed, Chavannes Afission.) 


inspiration, they resorted to wine in order to attain 
the mental state prescribed by the sages, and in the 
artificial enthusiasm of the stimulant, In which they 
indulged more and more, they discovered their fire, their 
joy, Lheir irony, their serenity even, in proportion to 
the amount they drank and to the turn of their minds. 
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In gaining mastery over themselves they destroyed 
their own life. From century to century, with the. 
strange slowness that characterizes the activity of the 
Chinese, their painting, which had been taken into the 
service of the imperial court as soon as it Jeft the 
monasteries, followed the evolution of their other 
means of expression. It turned to traditionalism, and 
did so with an obstinacy especially dangerows-€fitce, 
if painting is to live, it must remain the most individual 
of all languages. Tere it developed in an almost 
unbreathable atmosphere of formulas, of rules and 
eanons which were written down in twenty thousand 
works, codes, histories, lists of practitioners, titles of 
pictures, and technical treatises that transformed the 
art of painting into a kind of exact science and engen-~ 
deved thousands of imitators and plagiarists of an 
ability beyond belief. And so Chinese painting returned 
to its origins as a graphic art; it created enormous quan- 
tities of models to which the artist could resort for 
forms drawn in all their details and all their aspects, 
leaying him only the work of grouping them. The 
capital vice of Chinese calligraphy, which arrests the 
development of the mind by blocking the exchange of 
ideas and which carries abstraction into puerile soph- 
istry, reappeared in the last expression of the art 
which it hac endowed with its first technical toal. It 
is the form of revenge which the objective world takes 
when it is forgotten too quickly. That intoxication of 
the spirit known to men who have rid themselves of all 
shackles is denied to him who has lost the right to seek 
other forms for his equilibrium than those in which his 
ancestor found peace. 


Ti 


Tere we have at once the anchor that holds firm the 
soul of China and its pitfall. The architecture of 
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luxury, the pagodas and the palaces, reveal this in the 
clearest light. Everything in them is preconceived 
and artificial, arranged for the demonstration of a 
certain number of immemorial rules of metaphysics 
and common sense. The faience and the enamel of the 
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T’ana, Art (vit Century), Tomb of Tchao-Ling, bas-relief. 
i) (Ed, Chavannes Mission.) 


° 
roofs, the blues, the greens, and the yellows, shining 
in the sun under the veil of dust always hanging over 
them, exist above all for the joy of the eyes, although 
each one of them symbolizes a meteorological phe- 
nomenon, or the forests, the plowed land, the waters, 
or some other strip of the earth’s robe. And if every- 
+ thing is blue in the temples of heaven, everything red 
in the temples of the sun, everything yellow in the 
temples of the earth, everything blue-white in the 
temples of the moon, it is that there may be estab- 
lished, between the harmonies of the senses and the 





Buppmsr Arr (early T’ang, vit Century). Bodhisatva 
(J. Doucet Collection.) 
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harmonies of nature, an intimale and conlinuous co- 
herence, in which the serenily of the heart fixes itself, 
becomes immobile, and demonstrates Lo ilself ils certi- 
tude and necessily. But beneath the great need for 
unity and calmness, 
felishism and magic 
patienLly assert their 
rightsers The placing 
of the edifice, the in- 
variably uneven 
number of roofs su 
perimposed on one 
anolher and turned 
up at the corners— 
a memory of Mongol 
tents—the little bells 
jingling at the slight- 
est breeze, the mon- 
sters of terra colta 
on the openwork 
cornices, the moral 
maxims painted 
everywhere, the 
serolls of gilded 
woods Lhe whole 
mass of thorn bushes, 
arises, cress, brist- Tana Ant (vir Century). ‘Tomb 
ling and clawlile of Chouen-Ling, Ram, 
forms—every thing (Ed. Chavannos Mission.) 
shows how con- 

slantly the Chinese were concerned wilh attracting 
the genii of wind and walter to the edifice and lo 
the neighboring houses, or of keeping Lhem away. 
We observe a similar idea in the great artificial parks, 
where all the accidents of the earth’s surface, moun- 
tains, rocks, brooks, cascades, forests, and thickels 
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are imitated to the point of mania. It is as if the 
Chinese who, outside of the cities, never change the orig- 


inal aspect of their native soil, were expressing the rey: 


spect it inspires in them by bringing it down to fhe 
scale of human luxury. The Chinese people is more 
submissive than religious, more respectful than enthu- 
siastic, It is not that it lacks gods or that it does not 
believe them to be real. Those men who callodeltrtnt- 
selves the disciples of the profound Lio-Tsze, the Jao- 
ists, introduced among the Chinese as many divinities, 
perhaps, as are born and die every day on the soil of 
India. Moreover, all those beliefs that are interpreted 
only by the practices of popular superstition grind one 
against another and interpenetrate, so that in the same 
individual we almost always find them existing side 
by side. In reality, whether he is a Buddhist, a ‘Taoist, 
a Moslem, or a Christian, the Chinese believes what he 
has been advised to believe, without experiencing the 
great mystic need to increase, to modify, or to impose 
his faith on others. His gods are abstractions of a prac- 
tical and positive kind: longevity, riches, sensuality, 
literature, charity—or they are demons, protecting 
ov hostile genii, the spirits of the earth, of the sky, the 
sea, the stars, the mountains, the cities, the villages, 
the winds, the clouds, and the running waters; o« again 
they are deified scholars and writers, But they have 
no other importance. If the Chinese conducts himself 
‘properly, observing filial respect, obeying his ancestors 
and the Emperor and the mandarins who represent the 
Emperor, if he takes care to place his house in such a 
way that the spirits shall not be disturbed and that 
their watery, aérial, or subterranean dwellings are 
preserved—all of which reveals Chinese mastery of 
hygiene, meteorology, and agriculture—he does not 
doubt then that these spirits will look upon him with 
benevolence. No disquieting thoughts plow the 


i 








‘ana Anz (var Century). Tomb of Kino-Ling, Ostrich, 
bas-relief. (Ed. Chavannes Mission.) 
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depths of his soul. When one rools out desire one kills 
remorse, but one also makes an end of the life of the 
dream, oy] 
What increases, in this age-old habit of diseipline 
and moral obedience, is patience. The Chinese does 
not permit himself to imprint on matter the symbol of 
his abstractions unLil he has scrutinized forms for sO 
long a Lime that all of them are defined in his m&mory 
by their essential character. When the flash of intu- 
ition illuminates our minds and we need to reach the 
law, we do not hesitale to Lhrust aside Lhe accidentals 
that mask it. The Chinese, on the contrary, collects 
these accidentals, catalogues them, and uses them in 
order to demonstrate the law. Ilis audacities cannot 
shock those who know his science. Since his abstrac- 
tion is fixed, he may express the fact more clearly if he 
bends, warps, and twists form in every direction; and 
so he makes the wrinkles in his faces so deep thal they 
must cut into the bone; he arms the mouth with a 
hundred teeth, and the shoulders wilh len arms; the 
head is surmounted wilh a monstrous skull; Lhe 
features grimace; the eyes stick oul of the sockets or 
are sunk deep in them; he aceenLuales laughing or 
weeping with the most improbable lines; the hreasls 
fall in folds on the fat of bellies; hips, arms, aitd legs 
are all awry, and fingers are knolled like tendrils of 
grape vince. Because of his philosophy he can cause 
monsters to crawl on his cornices, unfwl Unem in the 
yellow silk of his standards, and raise them up at Lhe 
threshold of his palaces; he has created a whole army 
of heraldic dragons, of phoonixes, unicorns, and writhing 
chimeras, which are perhaps nolhing more than a 
vague memory, transmilled by Lhe old legends, of the 
last primitive monsters straying among Lhe first men. 


Tn all of this we see the spirit thal forces thaliterary 
men to obey a ritual until all their gestures are Stinpred,” 





T’ana Arr (618-906). Three figurines, terra cotta. 
(Charles Vignier Collection.) 
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that causes the historians lo deform history in order 


to make it fil the outline of their systems, that causeste- 
the gardeners to gnarl the trees and meanufactued 


flowers, the fathers to crush the feet. of their daughters, 
and executioners 10 cut men to picces. Traditional 
morality will destroy life rather than adopt ils free 
movement, 

But also, when life is in accord with morality, when 
emotion and will meet in harmony, when the spirits 
of goodness, kindness, and justice dwell in the mind 
of the artist naturally, what goodness, kindness, and 
justice there are in Lhe faces and the gestures of the 
gods! The great Buddhas of gill wood sil on their 
beds of lotus, their hands open, their faces illumined 
by peace, their whole forms filling the shadow of the 
sancluary with the glow of the absolute which pene- 
trates them. To combat them and make men forget 
their serenity, the Taoist pricst gathers from life every 
engaging expression that he can find—the divine smile 
and the dance of women, the quizzical kindness of the 
sages, the childlike joy of the saved, the indescribable 
and blithe atmosphere in which floats the trinity of 
happiness. A strange sweetness cmanatcs from all 
those little works of wood and ivory, of jadg and 
bronze, that people the pagodas and encumber the flat 
baskets with the colored-paper signs along Lhe crowded 
streels where the refuse of humanity accumulates, In 
the heart of this philosophic people the philosopher has 
indeed extinguished all of that disquielude which racks 
men, but so often causes them to rise higher. What 
matter? Situated as they are, Uhey have the strength 
of those who know little, but who are certain of what 
they know, Their peace is a little stupid, no doubt; 
their absence of cares, their absence of dreams, has 
something that perhaps irritates one in courSaol time 
and is even unhealthful, But one reads in it,s0 


o 
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Kevin-Iliou (?) Lohan, painting (first half ‘of the” 
x Century). (Charles Viguier Collection.) 
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certitude of honesty that one feels oneself attached 
to these men. They have given their singular expresy 
sion to the moral life by studying the incessant strumie’ 
that takes place in the depths of human nature and 
by realizing that it has its origin in the aspiration 
toward higher levels. The strange thing is that we 
should see beauty in that struggle itself and that the 
Chinese should find it in the victory his ancestors won 

‘for him in ages past. He expresses his obstinate, 
unlyrical enthusiasm for those who gave him repose of 
conscience for all time. And it is the weight of that 
repose that we feel in his art. 

Therein lies the mystery of this soul which is com- 
plex on its surface, but infinitely simple in its depths. 
It achieves a science of form so sure that it can carry 
the grimace of its logic to a’ point that’we should call 
impossible; but it can also altain to essential and pro- 
found beauty when it is lit up by a flash of emotion 
or when it is confronted with the necessity of con- 
structing a durable and iminediately useful work. 
We must not allow ourselves to think that their arti- 
ficial parks ave lacking in freshness and silence. We 
must not fai] to see that the whole Orient is in the 
torrent of strange flowers they cultivate there, They 
gather into their triumphal symphonies the color’ of its 
coral reefs strung with pearls, its sumptuously figured 
silks that display the red or blue of the heraldic dragons 
on the imperial yellow which is strewn with flowers of 
dark and gleaming enamel. It is, indeed, the whole 
Orient that they give us: the rising and setting of its. 
hosts of powdery stars in the clearness of rain-swept 
skies. Neither must we allow ourselves to believe that 
Chinese architecture lacks science and solidity. The 
fact that the most ancient examples of it do not date 
much farther back than the tenth century is due to 
the fragility of the materials. To protect the bitters 
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from heat and rain, the Chinese know what slope and 
what projection to give to the roofs, which they sup- 
wort by combinations of demountable framework, as 
powerlul and as light as the creations of nature. There 
is one thing that they know especially well, and therein 
they are like the Romans, nay, more, they are like all 
the ancient peoples of the massive continent in which 
great summits alternate with great deserts, and great 
forests with great rivers: they know how to give to 
their work the appearance of style. Whether an airy 
or a heavy style, it affords invariably a firm and 
sublime base on which to rest our certitude of having 
achieved our aim completely. We find this appearance 
in the utilitarian edifices of the Chinese, in their bridges, 
triumphal gateways, and gigantic arches, their battie- 
mented ramparts and the immense walls that inclose 
the plains and climb the mountains. Like the old 
sculptors of the valley of the Nile, they have animated 
the desert with avenues of colossuses, whose modeling 
is so vast anc so summary that they seem to be installed 
in the solitudes for all eternity; the undulation of the 
sands, as they spread out to the buttresses of the 
mountains, seems gathered up into their structure, and 
the sphericity of the sky as it spans the cirele of the 
plains. 
IV 


Tf, at about the time that Mareus Aurelius was 
sending embassies to China, there had not been the 
strange essay at sculpturing the walls of the temple of 
Hiao-tang-chan with flat silhouettes that look like 
shadows on a wall, or if we had not begun our acquaint- 
ance with certain archaic figures that date back at 
least to the beginning of our era, we might still believe, 
as we did for a long time, that not a stone had been 
sculptured in this land until the conquerors of the 
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northern provinces had, in the fifth century, intro- 
duced the moral contagion of the religion of Buddha., 
Here, as in the Indies, we find mountains hollowed oys‘ 
and rocks submerged by the great wave that rose from 
hearts filled with hope to overflowing. When the flood 
had receded, it left behind it colossal figures with pure 
faces and lowered eyelids, seated giants whose two 
hands lie open across each other; palm branches and fans 
are waved over the processions that pass with mighty 
rhythm across the walls of the temple, ten thousand 
gods, smiling, silent, and gentle live in the darkness.! 
The cliffs, from top to bottom, were sculptured, the 
walls of every rift in the rock became alive, the glow 
of the spirit descended from the pillars and the vaults 
as they were hewed out along the lines indicated by the 
accidents of their projections and their hollows. A 
hundred sculptors worked in the shadows to complete 
the summary modeling of some gigantic statue; and 
such was the unity and power of the creative energy 
which animated them, that the divine monster seemed 
to issue from two hands and from one intelligence; 
it seemed the cry of love that a single breast prolonged 





! The monolithic temples of Ta-t'ong-fou, of Long-Men and of Kong, were 
discovered by M. Edouard Chavannes in the course of his admiutble and 
fruitful explorations in 1007, I thank him most warmly for having author- 
ized me to reproduce the innumerable photographs that he brought back 
with him, and of which I have been able to 1eproduce only a few because of 
Jack of space. (Note to the first edition.) 

Also, thanks to Charles Vignier, I have been able to recast completely 
the illustrating of this chapter of the present edition. It is to him that I 
owe the information concerning origins and chronology which has pei- 
mitted me, as far as possible, to get a fresh estimate of Chinese archeology, 
a subject that 15 barely advancing beyond its embryonic strge. I hope that 
this rare spirit will pardon me if I do not venture Lo use the ordinary formulas 
in expressing my thanks to him. The distant and slightly ironic character 
of the Chinese sages has exercised so charming an influence on Lhe education 
of his sensibility thal he must not hesitate to recognize a reflection of that 
influence in the very affectionate sentiment entertained toward him by 
his unworthy pupil in Sinology. 








Lt Kourr-ronmne (about 910). Children playing on bullaloes, 
painting, (Charles Viguier Collection.) 
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across the ages, And it is here perhaps that Buddhist 
sculpture attained the supreme expression of a science . 
of light for which there is no equivalent elsewhere, 
even among the greatest sculptors. The light does not 
seem to mingle, as in Egypt, for example, with the 
planes of the statue in order to render subtle its pas- 
sages and profiles. One would say that it floats round 
the statue, The form seems to swim, to undulate in the 
light, like a wave that passes without begmning and 
without end. But we have here a specifically Buddhist 
quality, shared by this school of the northern con- 
querors with the statue makers of India and Korea, 
of Japan, of Cambodia, of Tibet, and of Java. It is 
held in common by all the representatives of this 
strange international school of Buddhist sculpture, in 
which the Greek influence is always manifest, through 
the nervous purity of the Occidentalized profiles, the 
harmony of the proportions, and the manner in which 
intelligence sums up and idealizes objectivity. China 
proper did not share fully in the faith which the in- 
vader from the plateaus of central Asia brought 
within her borders. Doubtless, it was but for an hour 
that she consented to abandon herself Lo the supreme 
illusion of the promised paradises, The most medita- 
tive, but, perhaps because of that, the least idealistic 
people in history had consented only against its will to 
go with the current that swept all eastern Asia and 
gave it that impersonal, secret art, of a spirituality so 
pure that ten centuries passed before China had freed 
herself from it, 

To tell the truth, it was in this land that the wave of 
Buddhism Jasted the shortest time. China reverted 
quickly to her habits of positivist meditation. Bud- 
dhism, with its brief climax of Jove, was still to give 
a greater depth and weight to her thought, as happens 
on the morrow of a passion tender and too clear-sighted. 
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She turned again Loward death, and as the men who 
had hollowed out the mountains under her eyes had 
* tayight her lo bring out 
of chaos the architec- 
tured form on which 
the light and shade 
paint the spirit of life, 
she was able to give 
to the funeral chant 
which she sang for a 
thousand years, from 
the seventh to the six- 
teenth cenLury, a pleni- 
lude and a gravily of 
aceenl that had been 
forgollten sinee the 
days of Egypt. There 
is a heavy, categorical 
slrain Lo it as of a set- 
Uled thing —like the 
final conclusion of an 
intelligence Uhat has 
turned round itself in 
a complete circle with- 
oul disdovering a single 
fissure through which 
doubt could enter, 
Certainly, we do not 
find in the funerary 
statues of China that Suna Arr (960-1260), Water lilies, 
secret illumination (Charles Vignier Collection.) 
which mounts from the 
depths of the Egyptian colossuses Lo unite, on the 
plane of their undulating surfaces, the mind of man 
with the light. The Chinese people, as the masters of 
their soil and their culture, never suffered enough to 


* 
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seek inner liberty and the consolation for living in a 
constant hope of death. They looked on death with 
placidity, with no more of fear Lhan of desire, Rut 
the fact that they did not lose sight of death gave to 
Chinese positivism a formidable importance. Medi- 
tating on death causes one to sce essential things. The 
anecdote, in which one loses oneself when one is con- 
cerned with the adventures of life, leaves the mind 
forever, The things that interest and hold the majority 
of men cease to fetter the mind, which realizes that it 
passes like the daylight between two flutters of an 
eyelid, and that in the light of this fash il must seize 
the absolute. And because il perceives nothing be- 
yond life its hymn lo death gathers up and confides 
to the future everything that is immortal in life. 
Funerary sculpture increased in grandeur as the 
power of China increased, and decreased when Chinese 
power began to wane. From the time of the T’ang 
tombs to that of the Ming tombs, from the dynasty 
that represents China at its apogee to that which marks 
the end of the period, the red and yellow desert thal 
runs in slow waves to the distanl mountain chains 
where copper and iron repose—the desert of China 
saw the rise of massive forms: men, elephants, camels, 
yams, horses, and ostriches; some are slandiny, some 
lying down—all are motionless and on guard over the 
sleep of the emperors.t. ‘The whole plain was a work of 
art, like a wall of decoration, and the sculptors used 
the curves, the projections, and the perspective of the 
plain to give value and accent to the giants of stone, 
They were seen advancing from the horizon, marching 
like an army, climbing the hills, descending the val- 
leys, and when they had once arisen for their march 


' These tombs of the first gicat dynasties, fvom the seventh lo the eleventh 
ceniury, were discovered also by M. Edoumid Chavannes in the course of 
his exploration. 





Luane Arr (x Century), Children playing, 
painting. (Langweill Collection.) 
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or parade, they heeded neither the grasses nor the 
briers that began to grow again as soon as the hewers 
of images had disappeared. They followed one another 





Tron Pagoda of K’ai-fong-fou (x1v Century), 
(Ed. Chavannes Mission.) 


and gazed upon one another; and the crouching lions 
witnessed also the passing of men laden with tribute 
—now hidden, now revealed by the undulations of the 
soil. Separated, absolute and définitive, the lone and 
silent multitude of forms rose up in the dust, under the 
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sky, as if to bear, to the ends of ihe earth and to the 
time when the sun itself should be burned out, the 
formidable testimony that man had passed Uhis way. 
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Vault of Kiu-yong-kouan (xrv Century), Bas-relief. 
(Ed. Chavannes Mission.) 


Starting with the tombs of the T’ang dynasty, from 
the powerful, bas-relicfs that remind one of an Assyria 
visited by Greece, the Chinese sculptors, already pos- 
sessing the most direct vision, condense their science 
gradually to arrive al a more summary expression, 
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Under the Sungs they were able to conceive an object 
as a mass so full, so shorn of details and accidents, so 
heavy and condensed, that it seemed Lo bear the weight 
of thirty centuries of metaphysical meditation. ‘Thence- 
forward they could permit themselves all the siyliza- 
tions, all the deformations, all the audacilies needed 
for the affirming of the moral truths revealed lo China 





Wall of Glazed Brick of Ta-Vong-fou. * 
(Ed. Chavannes Mission.) 


by the sages of the ancient days. Under the Mings, 
at the moment when the artists were about Lo lay down 
their tools, when China, then only marking lime, was 
about to let Japan slip from her embrace, to rush inlo 
the life of freedom and self-conquest, the Chinese had 
acquired an imposing virtuosity. ‘They cast enormous 
iron statues to guard their temples. They decorate 
walls and vaults with strange figures that form melodic 
lines undnlating in curves which, while irregular, are 
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as continuous and rhythmic as the ripples on the sur- 
face of the water. Along the colossal avenues, the 
grimacing monsters and the chimeras allernate with 
the massive clephanis, Lhe dromedarics, and the 
warriors as straight and as pure in line as lowers. 
Thus we reach the same conclusions whelher we 
sludy this race in the forms farthesL removed from 
the realism of the early ages, or whether we consider 
the sculptured stones that best recall the living masses 
one sees outlined against a dusty plain at the approach 
of evening—the real domestic animals, the herds, and 
the caravans: we may seck in one type of art as well 
as in the other for the center of the Chinese soul. It 
is a soul devoid of imagination, but so firm and so 
concentrated that it is not impossible thal its motion- 
less realism will one day drive back the upward-looking 
idealism of the Occident and impose itself on the 
Western races when Lhey have become eager for repose. 
Chinese art is an immensity. The arl workman plays 
a role in China that is as important in Lhe life of his 
people, and as permanent, as in Egypt. For thirty 
centuries he peoples the dwellings of the living and the 
dwellings of the dead with furniture, carpels, vases, 
jewels, and figurines. Three-quarters of his produc- 
tion perlfaps is still buried. ‘The valleys of his two 
rivers constitute a mine of arl that is doubtless as 
inexhaustible as that of the valley of the Nile. Also, 
the forms that it yields vary to as greal a degree— 
from the grave or terrible to the charming, from the 
pots of bronze that Lhe Chinese buried for centuries 
so that the juices and minerals of the earth should 
slowly give them their patina to the swarms of “'T'nna- 
gras” that issue from the necropolises. ‘These latter 
are less picturesque, certainly, than their Greek sisLers, 
but they are also purer and more summary; they are 
conceived with more fleeting conLours, more decisive 
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planes, and rounder masses, and they offer a more 
touching homage to feminine grace, chastily, and 
majesty. What matter if this infinite arl seems para- 
doxical at first sighi? As in the case of that Egypt 
which at first appcared so monstrous, we are beginning 
to perceive here the simplicity, Une unity, the grand 
coherence of the strangesl conceplions, Under the 





‘Lomb of the Mings (xv Century). 
Triumphal Gateway, 


grimaces* of the statues, under the complicated robes 
that cover Lhem, under the oullandish cornices of the 
architecture, the bristling masses of Lhe varnished 
monsters, and the flaming of red and gold in the 
sanctuaries, there is present a real and indestructible 
principle of construction. Sculptural modeling, which 
is sinuous and balanced among the Greeks, a thing of 
movement with the Indians, and rectangular with the 
Egyptians, is spherical with the Chinese. Under the 
ornaments and the symbolic attributes, under the most 
disordered coilings and twistings of the monsters, Lhe 
passage and the plane of the sculplor penetrate each 
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other in a slow and continual progress, as if to produce 
a closed block. In its essential examples, one would 
say that this sculpture causes form to rise slowly, to 
abstraction, thal the abstraction descends slowly 
toward form, and that lightning flashes from the two 
as they fuse, eternal, compact, and pure. At such 
moments China, like Egypt, Greece, India, and the 
France of the Middle Ages, attains one of the summits 
of the mind. 


v 


The spherical unity of the modeling, which expresses 
the immemorial soul of China, is the image of its sub- 
stance. By its configuration, by its soil, by the race 
that peoples it, the Middle Kingdom is a unit. China 
and the Chinese form one agglomerate thing in which 
the moral and the social solidarity, the passivity and 
the impersonality of the crowds, cause their inmost 
being to become a mere extension of the country itself. 
Tt is a yellow mass without contours, composed of the 
dust and clay of the land: the age-old dust that is 
brought by the north winds and that whirls in never- 
ending clouds across the disk of the sun, and the clay 
carried along by the rivers to cover the catth with 
their deposits; the dust and the clay are mixed into 
plaster for the walls of the houses, and the houses, 
again, and the men with their yellow skin which con- 
tinues the soil, merge into the entity which we call 
China, The yellow earth goes to the very heart of the 
cities, and the perpetual exchange of misery, of dirt, 
of provisions brought in by the caravans and the river 
traffic, gives to the whole mass, and to the life that 
runs through to its depths, a slow, compact movement 
that never leaves the circle which it first followed, 
The horizon is as closely limited as the life, and all the 
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space and all the duration of the world cohere and 
are one. 

An agriculturalist, or rather, a gardener—for ten 
thousand years, perhaps—culltivaling his square of 
earth with slow patience and solicitude, accumulating 





Tomb of the Mings (xv Century). ‘Triumphal Way. Monster, 


human fertilizer for il, getting his food and the food for 
his farhily and his beasts out of the smallest space, 
always bending over his sofl soil and often living 
beneath its surface, his whole skin, his feet, and his 
hands impregnated with that soil—the Chinese knows 
its weight, its consistency, its degree of moisture and 
dryness, its very taste. He hears the dull murmur 
that stirs it when sced is sprouting. One would say 
that his whole sensual imagination has concenLrated in 
the desire Lo handle thal unctuous earth and the sub- 
stances that he takes from it, the fat jade, cornelian 
stone, crystal, agate, chalcedony, the hard stones 
whose spols he knows how lo utilize, whose veins he 
‘ 
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knows how to follow, the kaolin and the flint, the white 
earth, the copper and the tin that he mells together to 
produce his black bronze. He knows his maierial go 
well, he is acquainted to such a degree with its habits 
and customs and peculiarities, thal he can melt or 





Tomb of the Mings (xv Century). Triumphal Way. Elephant, 


boil it by holding back or by forcing the fire, so as to 
vender il more oy less hard, more or less brittle, to vein 
it, to mix it with other materials; he causes powdered 
metal thal has been liquificd by heal to flow through it, 
or breaks its surface with a crackle. THis brass is 
deeply mottled with the green gold that he runs through 
it, with yellow, red, or violet gold, and with irised 
blues that have an appearance of danger, like sleeping 
waters. As he works his brass, weighty. dense, sonor- 
ous, and hard, the metal flattens and swells and takes 
on the aspect of solid blocks; the incrustations on its 
rough outside, with all the interlacings of slimy skins, of 
spines and tentacles, still leave its heavy profile intact 
and pure. His bloated dragons aroused by the rum- 
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bling and writhing of the sea monsters, his snails and 
his toads swollen with pustules, are brought from 
within the metal by repoussé, and with so sure a stroke 
of the hammer that the erecatures seem to adhere by 
their own viscosity. The Chinese artist grinds coral 





‘3 Painting, (27. Vever Collection.) 


and Lurquoise into an imponderable powder that he 
may melt it again and compel it to flow between narrow 
bands of copper or of gold, and in the enamel made 
somber by flame his deep blues, his mal greens, and 
his dull, opaque reds form flowers of blood, thick 
eaves, and the shining, golden plumage of the birds. 
On porcelain, finally, he defines his gifls as a printer, 
for they had never been quite able to become a part of 
their own time and frec themselves from the calligraphic 
processes to which they adhered in the monasteries. 
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When he reaches porcelain painting, the Chinese can 
incorporate the color with the paste and with the 
glazes of vitrified silicates, and in strokes as fine as 
cobweb or as broad as petals he projects upon ‘the 
object to be decorated his childlike gardens, his lakes, 
brooks, and cascades, his kiosks and bridges, his butter- 
flies and dragon flies, his beloved and well-fertilized 
countryside that blooms under the spell of his science 
of the sky, the winds, and the crops; there are rain- 
washed azures, Lhere are flocks of birds swept along by 
squalls, there are clouds, flowered branches, reeds, and 
aquatic corollas. Here is the flower, here the insect; 
all the living tissues are here—the wing, the stamen, 
the antenna, the pulverulent pollen; all the moods of 
the air are here—its unfathomable transparence, its 
sudden opacity, its infinitude of shades from dawn to 
night, from the shower of rain to the dust, and from 
the pale moonlight to the red of the sun, Against the 
moving background of the blues, the greens, the reds, 
the pinks, the yellows, the violets, the whites, and th 
blacks, he sets the varied stage on which are performec 
the painstaking, concrete, and monotonous labors of 
those who cultivate the soil. If he desires to present 
clear daylight and smiling gardens, his painting is as 
if drenched with dew, il is as fres has a water color, 
and it is sharply outlined against the beautiful glazed 
and translucent backgrounds, If the cloudy sky 
blackens the surface of the waters, then the branches, 
the leaves, the dragons, and the landscapes arise 
from infinitely opaque depths and are seen vagucly, 
like mosses and plants through the water of a spring. 
And if a sumptuous evening is the subject va 
the ceramist has in mind, he lets the flame of his 
furnace creep over the sides of his vase again, 
and the variegated enamel gleams amid its wall of, 
gold. 
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Brass and terra colla lake on the sheen of great, 
ripe fruits armed wilh thorns and ready Lo leave the 


branch, Tow heavy, 
how subtle, and how 
pure is Chinese form! 
One might say that 
it is less a material 
form, despite its 
heaviness, than a 
eryslallized sound. 
The strange, positiv- 
ist people! wilhout 
an ideal, it still hears, 
in the depths of its 
obscure soul, this 
clear music, In the 
cylindrical form, the 
ovoid form, or the 
spherical form there 
is always the circular 
rhythm of China, 
Will China always 
turn in a circle, with 
the same patient, in- 
defatigable, and slow 
effort which permits 
her to keep up the 
movement that is her 
salvation and to live 
without advancing? 
Or will she break this 
circle and adopt as 





Mine Arr (xv Century). Divinity 
offering lichens and chrysanthemums, 
(Charles Vignier Collection.) 


her ideal the constant renewal of herself at the crest 
of the mounting waves of things? Will she not at- 
tempt, in this incessant pursuit, to gain the illusion of 
freedom? It is probable, She is stirring, Her five 
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hundred million men are going to be swept into the 
movement of the Occident; they will break our pain- 
ful, age-old equilibrium, overturn the economic rhythm 
of the globe, and perhaps, in their turn, impose on 
us an immobility that they themselves will require a 
thousand or two thousand years to regain. We know 
nothing. The complexity of the present and future 
world is a thing beyond our grasp. Life rumbles, life 
rises. It will yield up its forms to the men yet to be 
born, that they may be consoled for having been born. 
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SA JAPAN, fifly years ago, had nol emerged 
"\ from a social slate which recalls that of 
the Middle Ages. ‘The Daimyos divided 
up the empire into a few great hereditary 
fiefs, Between them and the peasants 
was a warrior castle, the Samurai, and o 
priestly caste, the Buddhist monks. Above was the 
Emperor, whom no one pereeived, the mysterious 
intermediary between Ileaven and men—and the 
Shogun, the real chief of the political and military 
organization, haying powers of life and death. To 
bind the whole fabric together was Lhe steady aim of 
the Japanese. Here, then, is our medieval society 
in its entirety—less sincere and belter policed.t 





Tt is this medireval chatacter, ictained hy social and political Japan 


until the end of the nineteenth century, which decided me lo place this 
e 
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When the revolution of 1868 caused the feudal 
system to fall like a piece of stage setting which had 





Bunpuist Arr. Lacquered wood. (Louwvre.) 


concealed from Western cyes the true nature of Japan, 
the Occident was astonished at the speed with which 


entire chapter, as also all the others treating of the non-European arts, in 
the yolume devoled to the Middle Ages, which should be looked upon as a 
state of mind rather than as a historical period. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that Japanese individualism tends, from the fifteenth century onwaid, 
as in the Ocerdent, to detach itself from the religious and philosophic syn 
thesis which characterizes the medieval spirit. 
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Japan assimilated the external form of the European 

civilizations. Ata bound it covered the road that we 

had taken four hundred years to travel, ‘The Occident 
. 





Buppnist Ant, Buddha, Wooden statue. (Louvre) 


could not understand. It thought the effort dispro- 
portionale Lo the means and destined Lo failure. It 
,took for servile imitation the borrowing of a method 
whose practical value Japan could appreciate before 
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she utilized it, because old habits of artistic and meta- 
physical abstraction had prepared the mind of the 
people for Western ideas. Under her new armament 
of machines, of ships, and of cannons, Japan retained 
the essentials of what had constituted and what still 
constitutes her strength—her faith in herself, her 
controlled passion, her spirit of analysis and recon- 
struction. 

The reproach addressed to Europeanized Japan is 
not new. She had been accused of acquiring from China 
—and through China from India—her religion, her 
philosophy, her art, and her political institutions, 
whereas she had transformed everything, recast every- 
thing in the mold of a savagely original mind. If one 
were to go back to the sources of history, one would 
not find a single people, outside of primitive tribes, to 
which another people had not transmitted the essen- 
tials of its acquirements. It is the wonder and the 
consolation of our human nature. By this solidarity, 
which 1ises victorious above all the wars, all the disas- 
ters, and all the silences, everyone who bears the name 
of man understands the language of man. Chaldea 
fructified Assyria; Assyria transmitted Chaldea to 
Persia and, through Persia, stretched forth its hand to 
India and to Islam. Egypt educated Greeoe, Greece 
animated Italy and, across the Middle Ages, guided 
the modern Occident. The Middle Ages of Europe 
rejoined the Arabs, through Byzantium and the Orient. 
China, which had felt the contact—by way of India— 
of Egypt, of Assyria, and especially of Greece—Ching 
carried over all these mingling forces to Japan that the 
latter might make such disposition of them as the 
teachings of her soil and her passion should dictate. 

When, at about the time of Europe’s conversion to 
Christianity, Korea transmitted Buddhism to Japan 
and with it the philosophy and the art of the Chinese 





Kozo Datsnt (rx Century), Wooden statue. (L?Art du Japon, 
publ, by Brunoff.) 
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and the Indians, the island empire occupied the same 
position that Dorian Greece did in relation to Egypt 
and western Asia. Silent, as early Greece had been, 
Japan did not know, any more than Greece, that? she 
would have found the traces of her ancient life if she 
had sought the foimless statucttes in her tombs. 
Although Shintoism deified the forces of nature, it 
had proscribed images. This was doubtless a matter 
of dogma that was foreign to the soil of Japan and that 
came, like Buddhism, from one of those ethnic elements 
~Mongol, Malay, or Ainu—which contributed to the 
formation of the race. It is certain that Japan accepted 
it only half-heartedly. As soon as Buddhism had 
opened its sanctuaries to all the Shinto gods, and fixed 
their look in bronze and wood, the Japanese recognized 
the image of their real desires in them. 

But so long as the original materials of the race 
cohered, its artists did not free themselves from the 
need of Korea, from the immemorial will of the Hindus 
and the Chinese. The seated gods with the lowered 
eyes and the open hands are like a block, round and 
pure and modeled by the light. The spivit that in- 
habits them flows from everywhere and envelops them 
in solitude and silence. One fecls them as bound up 
with space, and from all points they seem jo gather 
its vibrations into their fluid surfaces. Are they 
Japanese, Hindu, or Chinese? They are Buddhist. 
It is but very slightly that religious sculpture begins, 
in the eighth century, to reveal the silent germination 
of the true national sentiment. The development is 
seen in the work of Kobo Daishi, the old statue maker. 
In his statues of warrior gods, so radiant with energy, 
there is something of arrested gentleness and of arrested 
violence which is already purely Japanese, He will 
not surrender his self-control. Whatever his fervor, 
his anger, and the impulse of his heart, the Japanese, 





Priest of the Tendai sect (about the x Century) 
(From The Kokka.) 
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when he has attained his true nature, will dominate 
the expression of these feelings. 

Even when men think they are the masters of thos? 
decisions which seem freest, it is their general and 
unreasoned needs which dictate those decisions. When 
Japan closed her ports, at the hour when the Fujiwara 
came into power, it was because she wanted to grasp 
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Tosa Soro (xr Century), Painting, detail. 
(LArt du Japon, publ. by Branoff.) 


in herself the meaning of her own effort, amid the 
merging currents of the military migrations and mat? 
time exchange. This pcople does not barter dither its 
power of withdrawing into itself or its power of expan- 
sion. As soon as it perceives that it is too much cut off 
from the world or that it has been loo active, it bends 
all its strength to dissipate rapidly the need for repose 
that had succeeded action, or of the need for action 
which it gathered from repose. It starts out on new 
roads with such a frenzy that it must suddenly stop 
to retrace its steps and, turning its back on the horizon, 
take an inventory of its conquests. In the ninth and 
the seventeenth centuries, it forbade Uhe foreigner to 
enter its harbors, once in order to assimilate Buddhism 
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and again to study in itself lhe deep echoes of the 
Mongol invasions and the first incursions of the Occi- 

“Yental navigators, And it arrives at the decisive stages 
of its creative genius at a moment about equally dis- 
tant from the time when it closed itself in and the 
Lime when it reopened. 


Ir 


The archaism that followed the first closing and the 
classicism that followed the second both developed in 
the same atmosphere of quietude and work, The 
political life concentrated in a single capital, Nara for 
the Fujiwara, Yedo for the Tokugawa. The people, 
which had been warlike until that time, confided the 
care of its defense to the military classes, so as to exploit 
the wealth of the torrents and the coasts and to clear 
“the soil in security. And the sudden peace produced 
its usual harvests. 

Half-effaced symphonies remain to us from these 
first ages of intellectual concentration, in which Bud- 
dhism, shared bul very little by the people, shut itself 
up in the monasteries in order that their silence should 
enable it to illumine the old silk kakemonos, And 
“Tirough, these works Japan sew within herself the rise 
of her veritable realities. At the moment which is 
summed up by the work of Kose Kanaoka, for example, 
we find a hieratic art full of the spiritual radiance of 
Buddhist painting; and this is paralleled by Lhe appear- 
ance, in the somber harmony, of its reds and blacks, 
of the gold of the backgrounds and the aureoles, to give 
a warmer patina. But the new problems—those of the 
idea and those of technic—offer no more than tem- 
porary obstacles to the nascent spirit of the Japanese 
in its manifesting of a vision that was already more 
direct, more incisive, and clear-cut than that of the 
artists of the continent. Those three obscure and very 





Statue of the dingo Kuago (x Century). (From The Ko, 
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slow centuries, when the artists are held in the archaic 
mold, do not yet, to be sure, permit the Japanese spirit 
D> -free itself, since the monastic life in which the 
intelligence is at work is closed to the life of movement, 
to what brings enjoyment, to what brings suffering, to 
what brings understanding. But sometimes, when the 





bare 


Daibtisu of Kamakura, Bronze statue (xnr Centiny), 


monk quits the cloister, when he comes into contact 
with the pine forests, the torrents, and the dark seas, 
prodigious flashes of light bring before his eyes—with a 
clearness that perhaps is not to be found elsewhere in 
history—the extreme scope of his genius when freed 
from limitations. Toba-Sojo, the painter, and Unkci, 
the sculptor, are already ue Japanese. The one has 
quite left the temples; he roams the woods, collects 
the insects, and spies on the mice and the frogs; he 
accords to all the beasts a clear-cyed and joyous friend- 
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ship, and thereby sees them repeating in their own 
way the gestures of men—which he finds very diverting, 
The other, to whom the last sculptures of the Buddhist 
grottoes of China offered a pretext for releasing the 
unknown forces thai slept in his race, suddenly carries 
his disciplined violence into the brutal effigies of his 
warrior divinities! The vision of Kobo Daishi is quite 
yealized with these furious, simple statues—almost 
pure, but with an inward impulse toward murder and 
combat. 

Between these two contemporaneous works—that of 
the painter and that of the sculptor, who ave so different 
in aspect—there is, therefore, only an apparent con- 
flict. They meet at the point where the individuality 
of the Japanese frees itself from the statue maker’s art 
to affirm itself in painting, The abstract art ofthe 
metaphysical systems which are present at the origin 
of every great civilization was drawing to its close. 
Unkei is the last of the great sculptors. Sculpture, the 
yeligious and hieratic art, which always corresponds 
with a well-defined society, could not survive the feudal 
anarchy that preceded the Mongol invasion, In pro- 
portion as the remembrance of the teachings fr 
abroad was obliterated, the great Lradiliong declined 
in the monasteries. Civil wars rent the country. 
Religion lost its original freshness to become an instru- 
ment of political domination. While, lo Lhe eyes of 
the people, the Mikado still represented the old Shin- 
toism of their ancestors, the Shogunale, supported by 
the pretorians, was opposing Buddhism to the tradi- 
tional cult. Sculpture obeyed the laws of dissociation 

1M. Edouad Chavannes has alendy indicated the analagy that exists 
between the statues of Unkei and the guardians of the gutes of the grottoes 

of Long-Men See figures on pages 67 and 118, The evidence is clear 
Uow did the Japanese sculptors come to know these colossuses? Doubtless f 


it was because China exported bronzes and wood carvings that were directly 
inspired from them. 





Unxer (xt Century). Guardian of the Lemple. 
(LPArt du Japon, publ. by Brunof'.) 
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dictated by the static of society. Tt overloaded itself 
with incrustations, complicated ilsell with draperies, 
and, when it lost the calm of its lines, il lost the whol” 
of its spirituality. It is only in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the painted wooden effigies of monks were 
erected, that among the severe profiles united by 





Sesyon (died 1495), Diagon. (/rom Lhe Kolhhe,) 


fleeting pa sages which envelop them with strength 
and security, the sculptors found again a little of tMe 
radiance of the seated Buddhas whose peaceful coun- 
tenances had for eight hundred years bent over the 
faithful, and whose fingers, raised in their pure gesture, 
had taught them wisdom. 

Painting, on the contrary, would not have existed 
without the invasion. The Japanese soul, which had 
lost its basis of religion and Lo which Toba-Sojo had 
prematurely given a basis of popular life, was getting 
away from its course and becoming anemic in the serv- 
ice of the nobles. With the Tosa school, founded in 
the thirteenth century by Tsunetaka, who claimed to 
represent the art of the ancient archaic master, Moto- 





Takausu Fustwana (‘Tosa school), Portrait (end of the x1v 
Century), (From Uhe Kolka.) 
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mitsu, its tenacity very quickly degenerated into 
minuteness, its science into skill, and its fineness into 
preciosity. When it reached its end in the academic 
miniatures, in which the court people satisfied their 
puerile taste for antiquated things, the national spirit 
had Jong since been delivered of its alrophying influ- 
ence. Japan was weary from Lurning about in the 
same closed circle, and, having been assailed by the 
Barbarians ever since her art had emerged from the 
monastery, being touched by the immeasurable life of 
the new ideas that invasion brought with it, she let 
herself go with the wind. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century, when old 
Kano Masanobu, impressed by the work of the Chinese 
Josetsu, founded the great school of Kano, he appealed 
to continental traditions in order to combat the narrow 
academism of Tosa. In so doing he was following the” 
tendencies that his master, Shiubun, and Sesshiu and 
Soami and Sesson and Shiugetsu, had already mani- 
fested. It was the good fortune of Japan that the 
Chinese painters of the period were seeking 10 1egener- 
ate their vision by the patient and direct study of 
animals and flowers. They could inform Japan as t 
her true nature, Lear her away from the religious si 
bolism for which she was not made, and make it pos- 
sible for her to follow her individualization along the 
roads that Toba-Sojo had explored with so much 
audacity. But the strong discipline of China did not 
immediately permit the Japanese artists, happily for 
the development of their mind, to go as far as their 
astounding precursor. First, they learned the archi- 
tecture of landscape, they gazed on their country with 
a religious emotion, they got the appearance of the 
rocks, the angular trees, the jagged mountains. A 
rolling murmur followed the reawakening to life, a 
rude hymn after the silence. Powerful poels of the 


« 





Sesson (died 1495). The Tempest. (From The Kokka.) 
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brush, like Sesshiu, Sesson, and Soami, covered their 
white paper with those summary black dabs of India 
ink which give us for the first lime the effect of things 
seen in a mirror dimmed by having lain in water, We 





Srsson (died 1495), Bird. 
(From The Kokha.) 


sce cranes m ashy, 
ducks in a ond, or 
the strong lines of a 
landscape, misty, 
chaotic, and wooded. 
Sesson discovered in 
it fantastic appari- 
tions, dramas of the 
air and of the lakes 
—wandering barks, 
birds at dawn half 
frozen on the 
branches, and trees 
lost in the fog; by 
his powerful abbre- 
viations he an- 
nounced Korin. 
Sesshiu seemed to 
live with the beasts 
and to share withrin-* 
difference’ their im- 
placable destiny. 
The violent life of 
the earlh entered 
him like the breath 


of his nostrils; he was far from men and seemed to re- 


member the gods no longer, 


In his somber splashes of 


ink he gathered up the central forces that issued from 
the soil of the shaggy, pine-grown hillsides, the sap that 
poured through branches, the blood that swelled in 
throats and bellies, the hunger that hardened beaks,» 
the brutal flight that ruffled plumage, the terrible sim- ‘ 


. 





‘ 
Sessuro (1438-1506). Landscape. (From The Kokka.) 
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plicity of natural forms in Lhe presence of instinct, of 
space, and the wind, 

Kano Molonobu, the son of the founder of the 
Chinese school, could now borrow from the continental 
painters practically all their subjects, Uheiy motifs, 
their composilion. AL bottom there existed T an 
antagonism between the spirit of the islands and the 
spirit of the continent—lthe one resolulely objective 
and quite devoid of sentimental partiality, the other 
so often employing the aspects of the world for demon- 
strating and moralizing—that what Monotobu natu- 
rally transmitted to his pupils before all else was the 
profoundly constructive action of Shiubun and Ses- 
shiu, Je brought to his task the power for synthesis 
that only a predestined genius possesses, and, in him, 
archaic culture could not fail to establish, on an inde- 
structible base, the powerful sentiment for nature that 
the Japanese people had been seeking for five or six 
centuries in the depths of its soil, in the seed that ex-- 
panded it, in the torrents whose every pool it had 
explored—whose every stone it had lifted, in the trees 
of its forests which it cut down and trimmed for the 
building of its houses. Kano Monolobu saw how the 
birds polished their feathers in the morning dev.and 
how the cranes stretched out slender legs assthey sank 
earthward in their slow flight. Except for some sleepy 
creature of the air, its neck under its wing, its plumage 
ruffled by the cold of the dawn, nothing would be seen 
but the boats lost in fog and in space. ... 


TIL 


This austere vision was very soon to be transformed. 
After China, there had arrived the world of the Mos- 
lems, of India and Persia, of the Portuguese and the , 
Dutch. Japan had either to free her mind of the robust 
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education of the Chinese or else submit lo Unem defin- 
itively and surrender her privilege of self-expression, 
The Kano masters, on the oulskirts of the evolution 
of ideas, were Luring Lhe continental tradilion into 
academic formula, little by little, also some of them— 


8 


Kiloku, for example, a powerful poet of Lree forms— 





Soaan (xvr Century), Landscape. (From The Kolcka.) 


-_ 
unfold ar arresting personality in the discipline they 
observe, Meanwhile, the live elements of the country 
strongly concentrated scatlered energies in the growth 
of audacily and faith which followed the protcctionist 
edict of Iemitsu, which again closed Japan Lo the outer 
world, In a movement analogous wilh the one that was 
taking place at the same moment in weslern Europe!— 

1Tt is, moreover, remarkable that the intellectual evolution of Japan 
should correspond almost exactly, in its general directions, with that of the 
Oceident Ils Renaissance is of the fifleenth century, its classicism is of 


the seventeenth, its ail of pleasure and fashion is of Use eighteenth, ils 
Jandscapists of the nineteenth 
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which was realizing ils classic expression in France, 
in Tolland, in Spain, and in Flanders at the same 





Mrrsvuyosi (Tosa school) (xvr Century), Painting. (Zouore.) 


time—Japan found the moment of equilibrium when 
the spirit, freed from encumbering rilual, became 
master of the new rhythm; it could then offer to the 





Kano Masanonvu (1468-90), Fishing, 
(From The Kokka, vol. tv.) 
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sleepy crowd a safe refuge for ideas rendy to scatter 
over the rich future. A new architecture is to recreate 
the statue maker's art, and for two hundred years 
Japan will pour into it the resources of its flora and 
fauna; before the end of the period, the artists, 
their ingenuity, will be compelled to develop frgmethis 
architecture even the humblest arts of industrial orna- 
ment, which will be dispersed among the people, as 
the dust raised by the fall of the temple descends 
upon the plain, When, upon the order of the Shogun 
Temitsu, Hidari Zingoro built the temples of Nikko, 
it was in the name of the whole race that this artist, 
who was an architect, a chiseler, a smith, a beater of 
copper and bronze, a master of niello, a wood carver, 
laequerer, decorator, cabinet maker, and gardener, 
took possession of the inner realities that Japan was 
suddenly discovering in herself. These monuments, 
dedicated to the spirit of the national hero, Ieyasu, 
fixed in an epitomized and definitive image the desire, 
of an entire people, which thereby freed itself so as Yo 
expand in every direction. 
On this convulsive soil, where volcanic eruptions} 
earthquakes, ‘and tidal waves have so often destroyed 
in a few seconds the great cities that lie between the 
mountains and the sea, the fall of stone Yalls would 
crush men every time that subterranean fire bursts 
through the crust of the earth. A construction of 
wood, set up simply, offered no resistance to shocks, 
And the sanctuaries rose amid the forests of erypto- 
merias and maples whose eternal youth they called 
upon to witness their unshakable fragility and to sus- 
tain their vigor. The temple is mingled with the forest 
—-which enters into the temple. It is conceived like a 
picture. Often it leads the traveler to its gates by 
rows of smiling gods, covered with moss and little 
flowers, and stretching away on both sides of the road % 





Kano Morononu (1475-1559). Landscape. 
(From The Kokka.) 
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to the horizon. Avenues of closely planted trees, black 
and straight, conduct one to the very stairways of the 
porticos. Among the horizontal branches hover the 
roofs of green bronze; the walls of red lacquer rise” 
among the bare trunks; the somber verdure 6f the 
cedars continues through the winter to prolong the 
monumental harmony into the summer. If among the 
pines there are some clumps of chestnuts, of alders, or 
of oaks, the autumn will attune them with the erceping 
dragons of gold and the lines of gold that wind about 
discreetly with the ornaments of the cornices. The 
sound of the bells and the gongs mingles with the 
sound of the cascades and the sound of the moving 
leaves. ‘The temple of bronze and of bamboo pene- 
trates to the heart of the thickets, and if heavy trunks 
and broad branches are met on the way, they are sur- 
rounded by walls of lacquer so that they may dwell in 
the temple, in the center of the inner courts, whence 
their limbs will stretch forth to rejoin the forest. é 
And into all the halls, too, this somber forest enter 

with all its flowers, all its trees, all its mosses, its 
springs, its birds, its reptiles, and the frailest and hum- 
blest of the insects over which each leaf 4S Ypacad. 
Through red lacquer, through gold lacque’, through 
incrustations of metal, mother-of-pearl, or ivory, the 
forest spreads out its branches over the blood-red or 
black partitions that mirror the depths of the dawn 
or the depths of the night; it lets its petals and its 
pollen rain into the temple, it sends—flying, creeping, 
or leaping into the temple—its little beasts, innocent 
or mischievous, for whom every blade of grass serves 
as a refuge, which hollow out galleries in the subsoil 
and whose hum resounds in the sunlight of summer 
days. Nature is merely an inexhaustible reservoir, , 
swarming with small living forms under the deep mass 
of the branches, and the artist of Nippon has only to 
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: there at random to gather the things he uses to 
wate the house of man or the house of the gods, 
fter this moment the Japanese artist no longer 





Kano Moronopu (1475-1559). Painting. (Louvrs.) 


ethinks of art as having any other function. Thus all 
the teeming life of the surrounding world is introduced, 
not only into the religious life of Nippon, but into its 
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everyday life. This is more important, for religion is 
only a wheel—though a necessary one--in the social 
mechanism. The life of Uhe world is communicated 
io the Japanese by the kekemonos, the screens, aud’ 
the bibelots which furnish his dwelling, the prints 
which pass from hand to hand, by the flowers embroid- 
ered on dresses, by the beasts incrusted on the seab- 
bards and hilts of swords, on combs and on caskets, 
Only, it is not at random that he introduces this world 
into his wooden and paper houses. It would have 
broken down the partitions and torn the windows. 
He does not forget their calculated fragility or their 
rigid lightness when he lets in the outside world, We 
makes all the forms yielding and adaptable to the 
thickness, to the transparence, to the directions and 
the colors of the constructions and of the lacquer 
varnishes or the silks that cover them. IIe has stylized 
nature. 

An erroneous distinction has often been made be° 
tween the process of reason which consisls in stylizingy 
a form and the process of instinct which tends to 
idealize il. Idealization docs not re-form an object; it 
reconstructs and completes it so as to deduceft ost 
general, the purest, and most hopeful meaning that the 
object has for man. Stylization adapts it 10 its decora- 
tive function by systematizing the characteristics 
which appear in practically a consistent manner when 
the form is studied. ‘The artisl saw thal all forms 
and gestures and all architectures in repose or in 
movement retained cerlain dominant qualities which 
defined them in our memory and which, when accentu- 
ated by schemalic processes, could be applied to 
decoration with the utmost exactitude. By its power 
of stylizing the world, Japanese art stands as the most 
intellectual, if not the most philosophic, of our plastic 
languages, . 
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Stylization has never been an obstacle to the Japa- 
nese artist, On the contrary, it permils him to place 
his science at the service of a fantasy that knows no 
limits. It authorizes him to lun into geometridaf 





A monk, Sculpture in wood (xviz Century). (Lowvre,) 


forms the whole of nature, transposed and recom- 
posed~—beasts of silver, pewter, or gold; plants of red 
or black lacquer; gilded flowers, blue flowers, green 
flowers; leaves—red or blue or black; nights and 
days and suns that no longer retain anything of their 
original colors. But the rigorous logic which brings 
about order among the sensations out of which the 
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forms came liLile by little clothes them in another kind 
of realily, distant, eryslallized, and magnificenl, Their 
life exists through their relationships, the object is of 
no importance save with respect to the one next to it, 
and the higher type of truth is never in a fact, but in 
the way of undérstanding il and of uniting it with the 
other facts. 

The miracle of this well-formed and precise language 
is that it allows the painters of the islands to retain a 
personalily as clear-cut, as imperious, and as living as 
that of any artists of the Occident; the miracle is, too, 
that this language is neither transmitted nor repeated 
from century to century without contact with nature. 
Whatever science and certainty there is in his culture, 
whatever the power of his tradition, the Japanese 
decorator considers the visible world and takes counsel 
from it with unwearying enthusiasm, Tle is forever 
bending over it, and if he composes from memory so 
as not to retain anything of the moving form but the 
slrongesl appeal il had made to his mind, he does so 
only ae having accumulated, like a collector of in- 
secls ayd plants, the Liniest details of knowledge of 
that ‘form that he can gel from thousands of close 
stadics, wherein the bird lives again, Teather afler 
feather, the fish with scale after scale, the leaf with 
nerve afler nerve, 


Iv 


: Never was any people more naturally an artist 
people, never did such a race draw on a field of sensi- 
‘bility, of enthusiasm and hope as rich as this one. 
As in Greece, all the aspects of the universe are gathered 
into a small space—mountains, lakes, forests, and 
arms of the sea that reach the heart of the land. As 
in Greeg, an immensity of light glorifies the sea and 
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the sky. More than in Greece, the spring deluged 
with flowers, the autumn with blood, the torrents 
carrying along the leaves or the pctals which they 
sweep from their banks, all imprint the face of the soil 
axith the sense of its inner life, All the climates to be 
found between Scotland and Italy follow one another, 
from the north to the south, in one continuous gamut 
upon which the identily of the geological formations 
imposes an impressive unity. 

Not half a century ago, all the Japanese outside of 
the military caste were fishermen or peasants. Al- 
though their soil was hard to cultivate, it was fruitful, 
and they drew from it enough to feed themselves and, 
passing their whole life in this great, tangled garden 
where the tints of the horizon and of the flowers are so 
varied and powerful, living in the intimacy of the 
foliage, the snows, the cascades, the fruit trees, and 
the ever-resounding hum of the insecis, they acquired 
a feeling for the forms and harmonies of the earth that 
penetrated them and was part of their nature, from 
the humblest of the serfs to the most powerful of the 
Daimos. Since the days of the Greeks, no other 
people in its ensemble was ever an artist to the degree 
attained by the people of Japan. Not possessing the 
power o of illusion and the ennobling vision of the Grecks, 
to be sure, the Japanese still recall them in a great 
number of ways—in the seminudity wilh which they 
live their sturdy, healthy lives, in their optimism, in 
their tendency to deify the forces of nature and to 
deify human heroism, in the position of woman and 
of the philosopher-courtesans, in the masks of their 
theater, and in their sinuous and linear conception of 
form. It is the land where, in the springtime, husband- 
men with their children and their women leave the 
fields and, taking with them provisions for a journcy 
that may carry them twenty leagues from their village, 
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go to see the blossoming of the cherry trees at the edge 
of a torrent. 

What is strange is how this people, always open to 
external sensations and thus always impressionable 
and vibrant, still remains master of itself, It resem. 





Kort (1660-1716). Page of an album. (77, Vever Collection.) 


bles its soil, whose gayety masks Lhe subterrdnean fire 
which is always ready to send forth its lava from a 
hundred volcanoes. It is an affable and smiling people, 
and if it bursts into furious violence, there is always a 
methodical guidance for these outbursts. Even its 
anger is reasoned, its fearful bravery is only a lucid 
exaltation of its will. Its very cmotion is stylized. 
And its art—whose flight il accurately controls, whoset! 
lyric impetuosity it holds in clear-cut, though some- 
times abrupt, form—docs not abandon itself to the 
overflow of the marvelous instinct which directs it, 
Egoistic at bottom, and jealous of keeping its con- 
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quests for ilself, Lhis people secks Lo give only a Lrans- 
figured image of Lhem. 
This is the only point held in common by Japanese 
and Chinese art, the two being as different as the 
‘indented, violent, gracious islands are different from 





Konrtn (1600-1716), The Wave. (From The Kokha,) 


the continent in its massiveness, oneness, and fixity. 
From the one to the other there is the distance that 
separated Greece, the investigator, the lover of forms 
inf movement, from Egypt—almost completely im- 
bile and in love with full, subtle, and closed forms. 

‘o the degree that China is a single block, slow in 
movement, secretive, and heavy, Japan—neryous, tense 
sin movement like the twisted cedars of its forests— 
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is mobile and ready for innovation. The ¢neestor 
worship, which the Japanese retained with the first 
ideas of morality that came to Unem from their neighbor, 
was not, as in China, a homage lo the immutable, but 
the cult of the will power and the moral power with 
which the dead had endowed them,! Its effect may be 
seen in the love of the Japanese fpr children, who 
stand, in their eyes, for an accumulation of energy 
greater than their own, because the children see a 
larger number of dead when they look behind them. 
The world of the Japanese is a moving world. The 
flowering of the gardens thal Uhey cultivate with a 
restless passion has in il something of this mobility, 
which we see also in the yarying shades of their soil 
and in the profile of the mountains—which may 
change al any moment as the mists trail in tatters, 
now revealing, now masking the roofs of a phantom 
city, a lake, a dark stretch of sea spotted with white 
sails, a brilliant cone thal starts up into the light, the 
forests of black pines, and the red forests of autumn. 
The soil may begin to tremble at any moment, and the 
twilight changes with the fire of the volcanoes. Japa- 
nese art will set itself to seize the characteristics of the 
object in movement, living, varying its place and 
giving, despite its practically conslant form, the sen- 
sation of instability. It is as far from the ‘mobility of 
impressionism, through which the modern Occident 
eaught the variations of light with so much vivacity, 
as it is from the immobility of the Chinese. The 
Frenchman, working from nature and adhering faith- 
fully to direct sensation, ended by losing sight of the 
characteristics of the object. The Japanese, composifg 
from memory, sees nothing but those characteristi 
With the former, analysis reaches the point of disso- 
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ciation! with the latter, synthesis reaches the point 
of creating a system. 

The need of Japanese arl to characterize things is so 
pronounced that our Occidental cyes cannot always 
differentiate between a work of character and a cari- 
caturist’$ system. Caricature appears at the moment 
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when the descriplive element tends to absorb the 
ensemble instead of remaining subordinate to it. But 
how is that moment to be delermined? Character and 
caricature oscillate around a purely theoretical point 
which all eyes do not locate in the same place. For a 

panese eye, doublless, character continues after 

ricature has already begun for us. 

What carries the Japanese artist beyond the mark, 
perhaps, is the ironical turn of his mind and, at the 
same time, his miraculous skill, which he does not 
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sufficiently distrust. When, in a flash, he seize’ form 
in movement, he gives an impression of infallibility, 
though one must haslen lo add that this applies more 
especially to his representation of the smaller animals. 
Save in the case of Sosen, a savage and pure painter 
who lived in the woods like a wild cpeature, "so as Lo 
surprise clusters of monkeys as they huddle together 





Ceramics, enameled and fired earthenware, the piece on the right 
by Kenzan (xvi to xvim Century). (7, Vever Collection.) 


on great branches and shiver in the snow or the cold 
of dawn, the Japanese has not understood the larger 
animals so well as he has the smaller ones, for his eye 
is somewhat shortsighted and he docs not casily grasp 
the idea of mass. IIe has scrutinized the microcosms 
so patiently and sagaciously that through them he 
has remade the world, as a scientist reconstructs it in 
the field of his lens, Te has scen the sun behind a 
spider web. Beside him, the Occident, in its effort ¢ 
bring everything to the level of man and to the gener: 
surroundings of his activity, scems to have neglected 
what is at the level of the soil, near our eyes, within 
reach of our hands—the things one can see only if one | 
bends one’s neck and stares fixedly at the same point, 
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only 1doking up to rest one’s eyes after too prolonged 
effort, The Occident saw form and lines, cerLaily, and 
colors and their broad combinations, but it never saw 
a flower or a plant, it never studied the slight, curling 
lines on water or the trembling of a leaf, As it shut 
itself up in the hguse during showers, it did not see how 
the rain claws space nor how it bounces from the pud- 
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dles on the ground; and when it went out of doors 
again when the sun shone, il did not sludy Lhe dust 
that dances in the light. But the Japanese has classi- 
fied, as if m a science, the most secret revelations of 
his burning curiosity. Tis eye is a little shortsighted, 
he is very meticulous, he squals on his heels to tend 
his vegetables, to care for his flowers, lo graft his 
bushes, and to make war on hostile insects, The life 
of his garden becomes the central theme of his medi- 
tation, which follows its ironical path Lhrough minute 

ecdotes and little concerts of rustling leaves. He 
41a8 surprised the vast world in its humblest cares. 
He has visited the aquatic flowers with the sudden 
flight of the dragon fly, circled around with the bee 
from the hive to the glycine flowers, pricked the sugared 
fruit with the wasp, noted the bend of the blade of 
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grass beneath the weight of the butterfly. Under the 
wing shells, as the insect raises Lhem, he has heard the 
transparent wings unfold, he has observed wilh pas- 
sionate sympathy the tragedy enacted by the fly and 
the toad, and it was in watching the circular muscles 
roll in the flanks of snakes that he came to understand 
the silent drama of universal hunger. IIe has had long 
vigils over birds standing in melancholy on one long 
thin leg, and over their motionless intoxication with the 
freshness of the morning sun. Tle has seen them 
stretching out their necks in their rigid flights, and how 
they wink the round eyes that are flush with the sides 
of their flat heads, and how their spoon-shaped or 
pointed bills preen their varnished feathers. We has 
described the concentric circles Lhal the water spiders 
make on the pools, he has discovered how lhe reeds 
stand waiting when the wind is about to rise, he has 
felt the agilalion caused in gramineous plants and in 
ferns by the action of dew and by their proximity to a 
spring. And, having made all these tiny adventures a 
part of his life, he had only to raise his eyes to the line 
of the horizon to be filled at once with the serenity of 
the mountains in the light of the dawn, to feel peace 
come into his heart with the fall of night, and then to 
let his dream wander over the immobility of the dis- 
tance or be cradled by the sea, 
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And here is a strange thing, Although, like the 
Greek sculptors, they saw around them nude el 
forms living and moving, the painters of Japan did nd 
always evoke the human form more successfully than 
they did that of the larger animals, and it is especially 
when the human form is their subject that we hesitate * 
to distinguish their need for character from their sense 
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of ear stine: . .. Undoubtedly, they are moved on 
seeing the roundness of a woman’s arm, or the curve of a 
breast whose purity seems molded in a cup of crystal. ... 
The glory of the feminine body rises like a poem from 
the ardent Koriusai,! the painter of warriors and of 





Moronosu (1688-1711). Promenade, print. 
(I. Vever Collection.) 


virgins, tor Kiyomitsu (1735-85), to Buntsho (?~1'796), 
to Kiyonaga (1742-1815), the artists who so often 
remind us of the Greek vase painters—and to the 
great Hokusai himself (1760-1849), a man who could 
draw the fat expanse of the haunches or the globelike 
firmness of a bosom and at the samc time could under- 
stand the upward thrust of the old voleanoes in the 
‘re of the morning sun, or the rocking of the waves. 
Almost the whole art of the eightcenth century, here 
as in the Occident, was a voluptuous homage to the 
. woman in love. Utamaro (1754~1805) is fervent in his 





1 Middle of the eighteenth century. 


in 
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passion for the Agures which he describes throtlgh the 
beautiful breasts that offer themselves like fruits, the 
high, hard necks under the hair that is combed upward, 
the oval faces under the jet-black masses of the hair 
that is secured by gold pins; [Larunobu (1718-70), 
who is in love with the young girls he meets in the 
gardens and on the threshold of tle paper houses, 





Sword Guards, (72. Vever Collection.) 


paints charming idyls in which he associates women 
and flowers and, through the discreet interplay of the 
effaced blacks, the burnl-out reds, and the pale greens, 
gives us glimpses of landscape in which lanterns 
light up the cherry blossoms thal have come out 
under the snow. The art of these two Japanese — 
suffice to define the period. But the very strong, vet 
sensual, and very gentle sentiment that even ils greatest 
men had for the beauty of women did not often suffice 
to conceal the lapses in their expression. Occupied as” 
they were in penetrating the structure of small things, 
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did they perhaps not have the time to analylie the 
human being? When they speak of him their language 
hesitates and floats, and formula appears. The feet 
and the hands, the arms and the legs, are singularly 
deformed and atrophied in ways that are not always 
very expressive; onc finds them approximately the 
same among all the Japanese artists, as if one painter 
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had transmitted to the other the patient and meticu- 
lous recipe for Lhem. 

In the eighteenth century these lapses of expression 
are rather surprising. The painters who spoke of 
woman with so ingenuous a love possessed, at that 
time, a science of line that bordered on abstraction. 
With Morikuni (1670-1748) and especially with Masa- 
yoshi (1761-1824) drawing is no longer anything more 
than a system, a linear arabesque that silhouettes the 
movement with a stroke. The powerful modeling of 
the old masters of India ink is barely suggested by the 
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unduliting line whose black accents on the white 
page give only a slight hint of the succession of the 
planes and the flight of the contours. The mind of 
Japan was to evolve fatally toward this prodigious 
graphology which, by its own realization, satisfies the 
sensual needs of the imagination in the same way that 
it is satisfied fy the crushed, tapering, or sinuous 
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Netsukes, wood and ivory (xvi and xvi Cenlinics). 
(I, Vever Collection.) 





volutes of the beautiful ideograms, Bul both expres- 
sions lead rapidly to forgetfulness of the external 
world, to pure abstraction, and to death. 

In the full expansion of the Japanese soul, from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century, the understanding 
of volume, which is to the language of form what 
philosophic balance is among the teachings of the 
senses, the understanding of volume by Motonobu or 
by Korin (1661-1716) enabled the painters Lo produce 
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their finest compositions. Even when linear arabesque 
alone filled the while page, even when the graded stroke 
did not indicate the density and materiality of things, 
even then their line was so fat and supple, with sinu- 
osities and swellings that responded so well to the 
moving modeling of 
the fexternal organ- 
isms, Uhat it sculp- 
tured the form on 
the plane of the 
paper. To grasp 
Japanese art at the 
summit of its power 
we must look to the 
work of Korin. All 
the masters of Nip- 
pon,. from Sesshiu 
and Sesson to Io- 
kusai, live in that 
work, in posse or as 
a prolongation, 
And it comes just at 
the hour when Japan 
shuts ils gates to 
Masayosnt (1761-1824). Page of an descend into itself 
album, (2. Vever Collection.) again and when, in a 
few years, the teach- 
ing of the primitives ripens in the meditative atmos- 
phere of moral unily and of peace. 

The school of Tosa and the school of Kano united 
their conquests to form a definitive bone structure as a 
basis for Japanese sensibility. Mitsuoki (1616-91) 
exhausted everything precious and rare that the acad- 
emism of Tosa could offer Lo the aristocratic soul of 
the nation, Tanyu (1601-74) employed his verve and 
his vigor to free Kano from its last servitude to the 
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Sosun (1747-1821). Monkeys, painting. (II. Vever Collection.) 
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Chinese. Itshio (1611-1724) struggled joyously against 
the Buddhist gods and was the first to go out among 
the peasants. Korin could drink at all the sources, 
break the fixed traditions to get back to the living 
tradition, and bind the new presentimenls with the 
ancient realizations. © 

As a draftsman, he covered his allfims with those 
powerful silhouetics, each one of Which specifically 
incloses, in a swift line, the whole pignification of the 
object synthesized, and, beyond ‘he object, all the 
echoes that it awakens in the universe that we divine. 
As a lacquerer, he seems to do no Jess than reinvent an 
art which, for ten centuries, passed as the really na- 
tional expression of the Japanese genius; he brought to 
fruition within himself the mind of the greal lacquerer 
Koetsu (1557-1637), and created the great Jacquerer 
Ritsuo.? His brother Kenzan (1663-1752), with Ninsei, 
the most powerful of Japanese ceramisis, the man 
who could render the dampness of grasses and the 
freshness of flowers in the fire of his ovens, dipped into 
Korin’s creations as at a natural spring... . As a dec- 
orator, he inspired generations of workmen who, a 
hundred years after his death, still came to ask him 
for motifs, for counsel, technic, and methods of sty- 
lization. When he let the India ink or the thick black 
varnish flow from the point of his brush, when he 
polished his lacquers of opaque gold with powdered 
charcoal, it was as if the whole ancient soul and the 
whole present-day soul of Japan were suspended within 
his soul to guide his hand. He had the power to seize, 
in the life that passes, the imperceptible instant that 
attaches it to eternal life. A few sparrows on the 
snow, a line of turtles, or a tuft of reeds sufficed him as 
a subject; a stroke, a shadow from his brush, and the 





1 Beginning of the eighteenth ecnlury. 
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absolute flows through his work. Ie seemed suddenly 
to abandon his color and his form when he had barely 
sketched them in, as if warned by a prophetic flash 











Harunosvy (1718~70). Young women at their toilet, print, 
(HI. Vever Collection.) 


that he should go no farther. A leaf of his album took 
on the grandeur of a fresco. 
Before transposing the reptiles and the birds and the 
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fishes and the little mammals and the aquatic grasses 
into his profound gamut of greens, blacks, reds, and 
the golds of his lacquers, he had so zealously pene- 
trated the meaning of their animation that il seemed as 
if that animation was what caused the glislening ma- 
terial to swell. The rolling rot of the mice, the flabby 
appearance of the toads, the silent fliglfs in the sky, and 
the undulation of seaweed at the w7iter’s edge passed 
under the glazed skin of his piece’ Tis hearl beat 
at having understood the enormo4s force of life that 
is hidden under the grass we treafl on, in the depths of 
the dark springs in which our ailze is lost, and under 
the broad leaves which spread tlfemselves out and cast 
a green shadow. Gold on gold, gold on red, gold on 
black, red on red, black on gold, nthsfome incrusLed 





with metals seemed, with its ercepittx forms, its wings, 
the flowered branches thal traversed il,"ard Lhe pollen 
of gold powder that rained on it meessantly, an ingot 
of somber gold in which life trembled. 

It was from Korin that there descended upon the 
later time that wave, formed of the minor industries, 
which becomes an ever-broadening torrent, and soon 
gives to any practical object that comes from Japanese 
hands the character of a work of art. Korin, like every 
great artist of Japan, remains a workman, and every 
workman in Japan can become a great artist, whether 
he is a painter or a lacquerer, a bronze worker or a 
smith, a ceramist, a wood carver, a carpenter, a gar- 
dener, or, like Widari Zingoro, Korin, and Kenzan, 
more or less of all of them at once. A close and vast 
solidarity unites, one with another, all the branches 
of the most flourishing decorative industry that has 
ever existed, and it was from the greatesl painters that 
the humblest of the carvers or the engravers got all 
their motifs, We find in them the spirit of the masters 
and the same passion, the same skill, and the same 
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power of imposing on matter the direction of that 
spirit. 

Before them, only the Egyptians, when they made the 
smallest objects, had had the power of giving the aspect 
of organic life to the 
minerals of the earth, 
The fired earth 
ware of the Japanise 
has the appearang 
of animal tissues, 0 
viscera steeped in 
the sulphur of vol- 
canoes, Their net- 
sukes, the millions 
of intimate bibelots 
and mischievo 
trinkets of 
they reap 
den harvest in the 
seventeenth cen- 
tury, are palpitating 
little things whose 
ivory, lacquer, or 
metal our fingers 
love to catess, as if 
they were tiny, Urasaro (1753-1806), Kitoki tnk- 
warm animals hiding ing the breast, print in colors, 
in the hollow of our (II, Vever Collection.) 
hands. Capable of 
casting the largest bronze stalues that the world pos- 
sesses, seated colossuses whose raised finger and whose 
smile dominate houses and forests from afar, these 
artists have also embroidered in iron and cul it into 
lace. They found alloys, unknown before, which give 

» to brass the veining of a marble; they mixed and har- 
monized the metals as a painter amalgamates and 
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grinds colors and assigns Lo each its part. Tron, the 
bronzes black or green, Lin, gold, and silver, are orches- 
trated as in the processes of the print makers. Mother- 
of-pearl and ivory are associated with them, with the 
intimacy that the sky and the clouds have wilh the 
form of the earth. The old suits of mail,¢in which 
hammered copper and iron, Jacqugf and sleel, are 
bound together by cords of erépe Jgnd silk, look like 
great black scarabs. ‘The Japaneshave only Lo open 
their windows, and butterfliesfand grasshoppers, 
stamens falling from flowers, lofves Lorn from trees, 
and the broken wing cases of Auseels enter and fall 
here and there, wherever the Freath of spring blows 
them—on paper fans, on earth\n pots, bronze vases, 
lacquer scabbards, and iron swor uards, The fragile 
life of the ferns and the insects mingled by the 
Japanese artists with social and fan und military 
life. Even from pools of blood come little creatures of 
gold. 












VI 


It was the period when art resolutely left the temples 
and the castles to overflow the slreel, as after the great 
centuries of Greece. It was the period when Matahei,! 
a direct, sumptuous, and rare painter, turned his back 
on dogmatic teaching and opened the way to that 
“low school” which expresses wilh the greatest 
evocative force, to Occidental eyes, the everyday 
soul of Japan. The genius of Korin, alone and free, 
the struggle of Goshin (1'741-1811) against a half 
pas to the Chinese school—favored by Okio (1782- 

95), the powerful portrayer of great wild birds—and 
above all, the appearance of prints, popularized by the 
severe harmonies of Moronobu (1688-1711) and of 





1 Middle of the eighteenth century. 





Uramaro (1768-1806). The Mirror, print. (Louvre.) 
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engraving in colors which was invented by Kiyonobu 
(1667-1729)—all this proleeled and helped along the 
activity of the school of the people, Netsukes, pot- 
teries, lacquers, inros, and surimonos were sold in every 
bazaar. 

Prints invade the houses of the middle classes and 
of the common people. Views of the sca, of the moun- 





Whrosmran (1797-1868), The Shower, print. 
(1. Fever Collection.) 


tains and the woods, the dresses of passing women, 
pennants, signs, colored-paper lanterns, the whole 
noisy, bustling, twinkling fairyland of the Japanese, 
permitted the engravers of the people’s prints to 
expend, in miraculous profusion, the fantasy and power 
of their genius as colorists, dramatists, and story- 
tellers. Europe came to know Japan by this popu- 
larized art, by this infinite subdividing of the central 
force that Sesshiu, Motonobu, and Korin revealed to 
their country for the glory of man. It is not altogether 
the fault of Europe if, in unpacking its boxes of tea, ° 
its lacquer caskets, and ils bamboo furniture, it hardly 
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saw more at first than the slightly comical exterior of 

the Japanese soul. For only the externals were at 

first conveyed by that rising sea of little colored papers 

on which stretched out parades of screen figures in 

epic posture; gnarled landscapes; warriors slreaked 
” 





Trrosnrae (1707-1858). Road of the Tokaido, print. 
(I. Vever Collection.) 


with blood; convulsive actors; bedizened, painted, 
pale women; and artisans, fishermen, reapers, and 
children—all a little droll—and multicolored, gesticu- 
lating crowds, and evening festivals on the waters. 
In that strange confusion the surprised senses of 
Europe could for some time discover nothing but 
violent colors and disjointed gestures, and it was only 
little by little that there came to be perceived a power 
of orchestration and a passiva for characterizing things 
that carried a flood of revealing sensations into the 
Occidental mind. How should we, without Hiroshige, 
have witnessed the progressive illumination and dark- 
ening of the skies over the islands of Japan, how should 
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we have discovered the limpidity of Lhe great dawns 
that come up over their horizon lines, the tall, bare 
trunks of the pines which shoot up from the Japancse 
roadsides, giving glimpses between of the deep azure 
of the air and the sea, the somber harmony of the 
snows, the mass of the waters which are aliutost black 
and against which white sails follow gne another? He 
has shown us how Lhe rainstorms dyive the birds and 
bend the treetops, he has shown uy the poetry of the 
blue nights of his country when t} trees are in flower, 
and how its lakes are lit up by #reworks and the lan- 
terns that dance above the wd¢bden bridges; we see 
the crowded boats and the nilusicians that play in 
them. How should we have kn&wn Japan without the 
pure Utamaro who frequentedthe courtesans and 
stopped al doorsteps to sce mothd giving the breast 
to their little ones; and without the hant ‘Tope~ 
kuni, the boon companion of the actors; and “without 
Shunsho, who spread the colors on his prints like 
streams of flowers; and without Kiyonaga, the re- 
served lover of the long feminine forms, the bare legs, 
breasts, shoulders, and arms that look out from amid 
the discreet harmonics of silk kimonos and half-lit 
houses; and without Harunobu, around whom women, 
like flowering reeds, enchant the earth; arfd without 
the infinite Ilokusai, how should we have assimilated 
the value of the lines which, outside the realm of all 
scientific perspective, solely by their expressive force, 
symbolize the succession of the planes in unlimited 
space? Tow could we do otherwise than forget that 
they no longer knew Sesshiu, Motonobu, and Korin as 
their models when, to i. oxicate our eyes, their flat 
tints shook out before us the folds and lining of the 
robes and combined them into orchestral harmonies? 
We see this clearly, even from our distance, as when one 
is on a height from which hollows and projections are 
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effaced, one discovers the design of a great landscape 
garden. 

With flowers of green or blue, with flowers of flame, 
with red leaves and golden leaves, the Japanese em- 
broidered robes in which the dawn rises or the daylight 
falls, and all the blood of the veins is spread out on 
them and all the snow of the mountains as it glares in 





Hoxusat (1760-1849), Iris, print. (Private Collection.) 
. 


the sunlight; the fiery clouds that float in the twilight 
are on those robes, and the fields veiled in mist—rose, 
mauve, or azure~and the fruits whose downy skin 
turns color as they ripen, and the silent rain of glycine 
petals as they fall on sleeping water, and the pink and 
white haze of the flowering fruit trees. Tossed upon 
the robes as the wind might toss them, the Japanese 
weavers and embroiderers have set frightened birds 
in flight, and into the folds they have twisted con- 
vulsive ‘monsters. In the crinkling silk they have 
opened up landscapes where leaves and waters murmur, 
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and—as if seen through autumn foliage—the innumer- 
able suns of the imperial chrysanLhemum appear, 
The blacks, Unose deep and absolute blacks that almost 
always have a part in their designs, by the stripes or 
spots on cloths, or, in their pictures, by Lhe note of the 
hair as it piles up in flat coils, or by the fat arabesque 
of the powerful ideograms, their blacks are the muted 
accompaniment against which the violent melodies 
shriek their drama and then grow calm and then 
re-echo and die... . When the wopen pass in proces- 
sion across the prints of Nippon, wé do not know surely 
whether the flowers, the dead leaves, or the whirling 
snowflakes on their silk kimonos were scattered there 
by the summer, the autumn, or'the winter they have 
traversed—or whether it is not Mt the walk of these 
far-away creatures which spread& about them the 
summer, the autumn, or the winter, “Eygrything sing; 
when they come, even violent death, Tiemtine 
responds to them, the landscape with its pink branches 
from which the petals will fall like snowflakes, the 
landscape where the flowers resist the frost, the Iand- 
seape with its limpid skies over serene waters, the 
nocturnal landscape where women-—moving gardens 
in themselves—pass against backgrounds uniformly 
black, ° 

The sap of Japan, in these millions of flying leaves, 
fell like ever-heavicr raindrops, but also it got farther 
and farther from its roots. ‘The counlry had been 
closed for two hundred years, deaf to the voices from 
without—and the voices from within beat against 
unsealable walls. Too long deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for interchange, which is life, impotent to renew 
itself, its soul contracted into itself, grew encrvated, 
and Jost itself, little by litle, in detail and in anecdote. 
Let us admit as much, The art of the seventeenth « 
and eighteenth centuries, despite the abundance in 
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which it spouted forth, despite its verve and its life, 
seems a little frail and troubled, feverish and cari- 
eaturish beside that of the preceding epochs. The 





Tloxusar (1760-1849), Drawing. (Lowore.) 


great Wokusai himself, the protean poel, the man with 
a hundred names who filled more than five hundred 
volumes and twenty thousand prints with his thought, 
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“the old man mad about drawing,” the distracted 
vagabond who gave ils climax to the art of the people 
and scattered the spirit of Japan to the four corners of 
the heavens, as a great wind despoils Lhe forests of 
autumn—the great ILokusai himself is an expression 
of the decadence. He has for his suffering fellow- 
erealures the unconecaled passion thal was perhaps 
possessed, among us, by Rembrandt alone; he had 
that powerful minuteness that one finds only in Diirer, 
and that love of atrial landscapes in which Claude 
Lorrain and Veronese saw the tremble of their gold and 
silver; his verve—cynical or terrible or bantering or 
sinister or harrowing—~is the same as that with which 
Goya tore from the world of forms the swift symbols 
of the tragedies of his heart. IIc has the immensity 
of knowledge and the skill of all the workmen of his 
nation, A pupil of Shunsho, a lover of Seach, oF 
‘Tanyu, and of Korin, there was not a fiber*etitis im- 
measurable spirit that did not root itself into theirs, 
to divide and spread in limbs and branches through 
all the beings and all the plants that he encountered 
during his very long life—when he roamed through 
the woods and along the streams, when he breathed 
the mist of the cascades or crossed some humpbacked 
bridge to follow the busy crowd till it dispersed in the 
sureets, the gardens, and the houses, IIe spoke the 
humblest and the proudest word that has come from 
the lips of an artist: “When I am a hundred and ten 
years old, everything that comes from my brush, a 
point or a line, will be alive.” I{c has described every 
kind of labor and told the tale of all the days. Ie did 
Uhe things that the peasants do, and the workmen, 
and the fishermen, and the soldiers, and the people of 
the fairs, and the children. With a tenderness that is 
now merry, now quite pure, he has set down the story 
of their games, their trades, and their passions. Je 
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has loved all women, their hard, pointed breasts, and 
their beautiful arms that flow in such swift, sure lines, 
He did not have time to tell us everything, though at 
any moment he would leave the people he was talking 


] 





Texvusat (1760-1849), The Rape, drawing. 
(If. Vever Collection.) 


with—roofers laying their tiles, wood sawyers, or ped- 
dlers—to follow a bee toward a flowering hedge, over 
which he would discover a gardener at his work. He 
would lie down in the sun for his noonday siesta, but 
without any intention of sleeping; he would not make 
the slightest movement; he would hold his breath; 
at the slightest vibration he would raise an eyelid; he 
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would follow Lhe buzzing spot until it had settled on his 
bare arm; he would Jet himself be stung so as to study 
the monstrous eye, the sucking proboscis, the metal 
corselet, and the thin claslic members that the insect 
is forever rubbing Logether. When he had gotten wet 
to the bone while looking so carefully at the rain, he 





JIoxusat (1700-1840). Drawing, (From The Kokha.) 


was in haste for the wind to come and dry him so that 
he might see the whirling fight of the dead leaves, 
the lanterns of the festival, and the feathers swept 
from wings. If he climbed a mountain and came out 
above its low-lying mists, it was lo get a sudden sight 
of some peak isolated in crystal space, and, as he came 
down again, to discover through rifts in the fog the 
thalched roofs, and the rice fields, and swarms of men 
under their round straw hats, and junks scattered 
over an opaque distanee, When he had seen the pale 
moon rise in the black sky over a world empty of forms, 
he waited impatiently for the red sun to discolor the 
air so Uhal he might seize the appearance of Lhe world, 
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in the islands of gold spattered with dark touches 
that sow the inner seas, and the blue or red houses that 
appear amid the pines, and the wandering sails, and the 
conica] voleano, now crowned wilh blood, now with 
silver or opal, now with the violet, the rose, or the lilac 
that one sees only in half-opened flowers. The oily 
oscillation of the sea, the glaciers thrusting up above 
the clouds, the motionless or restless tops of the woods 





Ioxusat (1760-1849). The Wave, print in colors, (Zouvre.) 


—the whole universe stamped itself on his mind in 
deep harmonies; he seems to crush blue, green, and 
blood-red jewels in an air that is filled with watery 
vapor and that transmits light to things. . .. He com- 
mands form like a hero, and at will he is lyrical or 
philosophical—by turns or simultaneously—and an 
epic poet and a satirical poet, living in the most fright- 
ful nightmares after leaving the most peaceful realities, 
or while still among them, and passing at ease from 
the most unhealthful invention to the noblest vision. ... 
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And yet, through his swift art, analytical, feverish, 
and hurried—too anecdotal ofienlimes—~he is an 
expression of decadence. One is templed Lo say Lhat 
he foresees the end of Old Japan, thal he wants to 
prepare a living encyclopedia of it, hastening to tell 
everything about it in direct, immediate notes that 
strike like lightning, as if Lo leave its image—complex, 
multiform, disordered, and immense—to the future. 

After him Yosai still addresses a diserecl, melan- 
choly, and pure farewell to the kimono-clad women 
who pass before the backgrounds of flowered branches 
—and the end has come. The revolution that throws 
Japan into the path of the Occident brutally extin- 
guishes its art life. It is like a wheat field laid low by 
the wind of cannons. And nolwithslanding, Japan 
has yielded nothing, abandoned nothing of her soul. 
She has imposed on the world her right to her lifes 
Now she must find, in the reserves of her silence, all 
her passion for comprehending and all her power for 
expressing. The soul of a people cannot dic entirely 
while the people is still living. Already some of her 
artists seem to be reviving, lo be finding again the 
spirit of their race, broadened and renewed by the 
thought of the Oecident. One day, certainly a great 
art will be born of that meeting. Bul the present 
allempts are premature, Japan has a more immediate 
and more positive purpose lo achicve now. After 
atlaining military stvength, Iet her, therefore, acquire 
economic strength. In the vise of the energy that 
leads lo action she will surprise Lhe creative spirit that 
will spurt forth one day. Later, she will be rich. Then 
poor. And the cycle will begin again. 
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Chapter IV. THE TROPICS 


I 


LL peoples feel the need, at some moment 
in their history, to come into that pro- 
longed and fecund contact with the 
world of the senses from which there 
comes forth the verbal, musical, or plastic 
representation of the mind. But each 

one of them speaks its own language; thus a given 

peoplé which has composed poems or orchestrated 
symphonieS remains incapable of rising to plastic 
generalizations of a distinguishing accent. Outside of 
the French, the Italians, the Spaniards, the Flemings, 
the Dutch, sometimes the Germans—I hesitate to say 
the English—the societies of medieval or modern 
Europe have left the industrial art of the people only 
to attempt imitations, more or less disguised, of the 
great foreign schools. Now all the races, even the 
most primitive, possess the faculty of decorating pots, 
carving wooden figurines, making furniture, weaving 
stuffs, and carving metal. That is to’ say that any 
people in Europe which has not, in the general onward 
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sweep of Occidental culture, known how lo ulllize the 
stammerings of these rudimentary arts, Lo make up a 
language of ils own, a living language that expresses 
it in its highest de- 
sires, must seck to 
realize them other- 
wise than by im- 
ages, which it does 
nol know how to 
use because it does 
nol love them. Be- 
sides, as civilization 
becomes universal, 
il perverts the needs 
of the people’s soul, 
and the manifesta- 
lions of Lhat soul 
take on more and 
more of a mongrel 
character. To find 
a primitive art that 
retains its sap and 
can impart new and 
strong emotions to 
sensibilities that 
have preserved or 
yegined their first 
ingenuousness, we 
Arnica, Tlelmet (Guinca), must go to those 
(Quallaume Collection.) peoples who have re- 
mained primitives. 

It is in the tropies or near the polar regions that men, 
in the heart of modern times, have preserved prac- 
tically intact the spirit of their most distant ancestors. 
It is only there that they have not passed beyond the 
stage of naturistic fetishism and the grouping by tribes. 
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In one region the heat is too intense; in the other 
region the cold is too severe. Jere Lhe seasons are too 
distinct and too heavy; there they are too torpid and 
.of too slow a rhythm. Among the pcoples of the 
tropics, even the most rudi- 
mentary effort to get food 
and shelter is practically 
unnecessary, the effort to 
rise is too hard, and with 
the polar peoples the only 
use of effort is to secure an 
existence, which is vegeta- 
tive and precarious, the na- 
ture of the country being 
too ungrateful for the in- 
habitant to imagine that he 
could modify his surround- 
ings to his profit. Finally, 
neither in the one region 
nor in the other have any 
great human migrations 
passed, to renew the race, 
to bring it the breath of 
the world outside, because 
the course of these migra- 
tions has been turned aside 
by the ice, the deserts, the Arnica. Fetish of the Bakou- 
overdense forests, and the tng, copper and wood. 

too-vast oceans. (Guillaume Collection.) 

The black race is perhaps 

that one among the backward peoples which has mani- 
fested the least aptilude for raising itself above the ele- 
mentary human instincts that resull in the formation of 
language, the first social crystallizations, and the indus- 
tries indispensable to them, Even when transplanted in 
great numbers to places like North America that have 
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reached the most original, even if not the highest, degree 
of civilization that we find in modern times, Lhe black 
man remains, after cenLuries, what he was—an impulsive 
child, ingenuously good, and ingenuously cruel; as in, 
the case of other elit 

dren, all of his acts 
spring from immediate 
sensation, And yct his 
was the only one of the 
areal primitive races 
which, inhabiting a 
massive continent in 
large numbers, lacked 
neither arms nor heads 
to modify its surround- 
ings, discover new rela- 
tionships, and create 
new ideas, But this 
conlinent is divided 
into twenty sections by 
the sands, the moun- 
lains, the brush, and 
the virgin forests; it is 
infesled with wild 
beasts, it is feverish and 
torrid, and is cut in Lwo 
by the equator, Its 
northern shores, those 
on the Mediterranean, 
are habitable for white 
men, and only these re- 
gions have, from the be- 
ginnings of hisLory, par- 
ticipated in man’s great 
Arnica. Bronze from Benin. | movements toward the 

(British Museum.) future, 
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However, if we revert to the earliest times we dis- 
cover an Africa that was probably identical with what 
it is at this hour, and consequently on the same level 

jth that of the tribes that peopled the north and the 
westof Europe—perhaps on a higher level. War and 


ArricA Bushman fiesco on stone, (Copy a the Trocadero.) 


commerce created constant relationships between an- 
cient Egypt and the Sudan, and Central Africa par- 
ticipated in the development of the civilization of the 
Nile. From that period on, iron was worked in Nigritia, 
while the old world hardly knew yet how to work in 
bronze, and the African jewelry that is still made by 
the Somalis of East Africa, the Pahouins, the Ashantis, 
and the Haoussas of West Africa, was brought by 
caravans from the confines of Upper Egypt to the 
markets of Thebes and Memphis. The jewelry is 
heavy, of a thick and compact material, with incrusta- 
‘tions of blue and red stones whose opaque glow spots 
the circles of rat gold or of somber silver. Geo- 
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metrical figures are dear to all primitive peoples, 
whether they paint their pots, decorate their huts, 
weave their clothing, or stripe the skin of their faces or 
their bodies; and cutting in 
the African jewelry in evry 
direction we find again these 
geometrical forms—short, fai, 
dense, and pressed closely to- 
gether. As mathematics, the 
science of inert forms, pre- 
ceded biology, so geometrical 
ornament preceded living 
ornament, and certain child 
peoples, incapable of interpret- 
ing life, have arrived, in orna- 
mental art, at the highest degree 
of power. ‘The human mind 
proceeds always from the simple 
to the complex, but when the 
great artist appears to unite the 
most differentiated living forms 
through a single arabesque, or 
when modern science tries to ex- 
press all its conquests in mathe- 
matical symbols, tie mind is 
invariably brought back to 
primitive sources, the very ones 
Avnica. Greathelmetof ®4 Which instinct slaked its 
the Baoules for the Gouti. thirst. The result is always the 
dance (Ivory Coast), impressive agreement between 
(Guitlawme Collection.) the most obscure feeling and 
the highest form of reason. 

In general, we need not seek, in the art of the Negroes, 
anything more than that still unreasoned feeling which 
merely obeys the most elementary demands of rhythm™ 
and of symmetry, When the youth! peoples follow 








(Gut 


Arnica. The Two Principles (Upper Niger). 
' Yaume Collection.) 
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the instinet which urges them to impose on the living 
forms that come from their hands a vaguely architee- 
tural appearance, an awkward, rough -« 
symmetry, they unquestionably a. 
an imperious desire for synthesis*but 
this synthesis is of ihe kind thal pre- 
eedes experience and not the kind 
that follows it, The seulpture in 
wood of the Negroes is still very far 
from the great Egyptian sculpture, 
for example, whose advent coincides 
with that of a social and religious 
edifice of the most powerful architec- 
ture. Perhaps it is a first sketch or 
presentiment of Egyplian art thal we 
sec in Negro sculplture—one which 
may carry us back almost as far as 
the appearance of man in Africa, 
From such a beginning may well have 
come the sudden start for the ascent, 
through the long centuries in the 
great fertile valley where the black 
and white races fuse. Then, afler 
the slowest, the lofliest,, the most 
conscious stylization, aller the art of 
the Nile has sunk into the sands, the 
Negro again prolongs the immobile 
inspiration of Africa until our own 
re time. But to him we must not look 
ait Gas for metaphysical abstractions, for he 
Coast). Guilloune gives us only his sensations, as short- 
Collection.) lived as they are violenl—an attempt 
to satisfy the most immediate needs 
that spring from a rudimentary fetishism. And per- 
haps it is even because of his fcarful candor in show- 
ing us rough surfaces, short limbs, b&ial heads, and 
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drooping breasts that he reaches his great expressive- 
ness. These sculptures in wood—black wood on which 





Potynrsta. Sculptures in wood, (British Museum.) 


_ the pure blues, the raw greens, the brown reds take on 
a violence so naive that it becomes terrifying—~have a 
shnplicity in t}ir ferocity, an innocence in their mood 
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of murder, that command a kind of respect. Brute 
nature circulales in them, and burning sap and black 
blood. Although man is afraid of them, he cannot 
help recognizing and loving his impulses—rendered 
concrete in the crawling crocodiles and the crouchifig 
gorillas which are sketched by long strokes in the wood 
and which decorate the doors and beams of his hut or 
the sides of his tomtoms. 

How are we to discover, in the confusion and the 
ebb and flow of the tribes and the industries of Africa, 
the stronger currents which would have led, without a 
colonization of the continent by the European peoples, 
4o a conquest by the blacks of a more enlightened inner 
world? The Ilaoussas and the Ashantis, especially, 
devote themselves to all the basic industrics—weaving, 
ceramics, iron-working, gold-working, embroidery, jew- 
elry, and carving in wood and ivory, and those of the 
Negroes of the Sudan or of western Africa who yield 
to the current of Moslem propaganda have a presenti- 
ment, on coming into conlacl wilh Lhe spiritual spark 
of Islam, of the existence of a higher life. They fre- 
quently surpass the Berber artisan in working metal 
and leather for articles of luxury. Bul we must go 
back farther into the past of this dark land—this land 
fertilized by blood—and find the traces ‘of a need 
belonging to a still very confused but strongly affirmed 
esthetic order, since destroyed among some of the 
African peoples, by the immigrations of other black 
men and the invasions of the whiles. Among the na- 
tives of Guinea, Niger, the Gaboon, and the Ivory 
Coast, we find idols, dance and war masks, objects of 
daily life, and weapons whose prototypes undoubtedly 
date back to a very ancient period, perhaps an im- 
memorial period, and these works bear witness to a 
desire for stylization that is not alone very accentuated, 
but also powerfully original. The Rgstic synthesis, 
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here, borders on geometry. The ensemble of the work 
is subjected to a kind of schematic rhythm which per- 
mits itself the holdest deformations. but always allows 


~ vertain expressive summits of the 
object interpreted to remain. The 
kingdom of Benin, which was one 
of the first to receive the Portu- 
guese navigators and in which 
there developed, doudtless about 
the end of the Middle Ages, the 
greatest school of Africa, had ad- 
mirable bronze workers. By their 
powerful feeling for embryonic 
life they became very near re- 
latives of the archaic Chinese 
sculptors, of the Khmers and the 
Javanese. They twisted black 
serpents together to make of the 
rough and scaly coils in which 
they writhe the supports for 
copper stools, Their pots often 
took on the aspect of a human 
head and with lines of great 
purity; other vessels were orna- 
mented wifh strongly built rude, 
and very summary sculptures in 
which the familiar silhouettes of 
the dog, the lion, the cock, the 
elephant, and the crocodile are in- 
dicated, sometimes with a strong 
tinge of irony. At this period, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Africa scemed, more- 
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over, to be emerging from its long nightmare. The 
"Bushmen, contemporaries of the Negroes of Benin, 
peopled the soyth of the continent; far from the 
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equator, Une deserts, and the forests of Central Africa, 
they lived in a healthier climate where stock raising is 
possible, where wild beasts are raver and game is 
abundant, They could, had they persisted, have given 
a decisive impetus to the mind of the Negro races. 
Living more often from rapine than from hunting, their 
nomadic and adventurous life mulLiplied their relation- 
ships wilh the tribés and the soil of Africa at the same 
time that it sharpened their senses and subtilized their 
mind, On the walls of the groltoes, where they hid the 
herds they had stolen, they have left frescoes of red 
ocher in which we see, living again, their hunts, their 
wars, their dances, and beasts that flee or march in 
line. The form is only an approximation, but the flat 
spot is vibrant, and the silhouettes, looking like shadows 
on a wall, march with a single movemenl—oxen that 
are pursued, antelopes climbing a slope, greal gray 
birds crossing the sky. 


pty 


It is the most interesting effort, doubtless, that has 
been attempted by primitive men since the days of the 
cave men of Vézére. But this elementary painting 
seems condemned to have no evolution, t6 disappear 
brutally. The warm waters that ended the glacial 
period obliged the reindeer hunters Lo flec from weslern 
Europe; the Bushmen dispersed on the arrival of the 
Kafirs, the Boers, and the English; and from day lo 
day the colonization of Australia reduces the number 
of the aborigines who covered the rocks of the great 
island with black, sulphurous, red, and blue frescoes 
which testify to a generalizing spirit whose rudiments 
are perhaps less visible among the inhabilants of Africa 
than among certain peoples of Oceanica. Polynesian’ 
art, like Orientol art in general, woxld seem 1o tend 
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more especially Loward decoration, whereas the charac- 
ter of the art of Africa, like European art, shows itself 
in a more marked Lendency Lo isolate form in order to 
examine the activily it possesses within its own limits 
and within its individual characteristics. 

It is true that the climate and landscape of Oceanica 
offer to the sensibility of the Polynesians resources that 
are not found in Africa, ‘The dispersal of the race 
among the thousands of large and small islands, 
separated by vast expanses of sea, is perhaps the only 
thing which, preventing the necessary cohesion among 
the peoples, prevented also a great civilization from 
being born in the Pacific and from spreading round 
about. And now it is too late; the conquest of these 
regions by Europe, the diseases, the alcohol, the mo- 
rality, and the religion that it brought them have 
made the Polynesians anemic, have decimated them 
and overcome them. ‘The time has already arrived 
when they are beginning no longer to [cel in themselves 
the poetry of nature which surrounds them and which 
formed them. 

The islands, whose flowered forests spring from seed 
brought by the wind, cover the blue ocean as the Cy- 
clades of Greece strew the eastern Mediterrancan from 
the promontories of the Peloponnesus to the-bays of 
Asia. Nature is prodigious there—heallhy, though 
sweating wilh its fecundity, surrounded by perfumes, 
bursting with flowers, dazzled with its fire-colored birds 
and its gleaming stones; its forests descend to the 
water’s edge, where they are reflected in the cup of 
black sapphire incrusted with pearls, where marine 
monsters dwell in caverns of coral. A beautiful race of 
men, high of forehead and artists by nature, inhabits 
the islands; they live in the open air, in the wind from 
the sea, among splendid forms and the blazing orgy of 
the colors. The language of the race is harmonious; 
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dancing and war and music are loved, flowers are woven 
into crowns and garlands, and when the people gives 
itself up to love, it is still living with the springs and 
the sunlight. Its mythology is very near—through its 
triumphant grace, its perfume of the dawn and of the 
sky, and through its crystalline symbolism—to the 
old Ionian legends. Had life been a little less facile, 
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had there been unity among the people, a rich future 
would have awaited them. 

The gods that the Polynesians carved in the soft 
material of their wood, to be erected on their shores or 
at the doors of their cabins, are in general more ani- 
mated than the symmetrical silhouettes cut by the 
Africans. Perhaps their art is less ingenuously con- 
ceived ahd less severe, There is more tendency to 
style, it seems, but more skill, and at the same time 
less strength. The eye sockets, the lips, the nostrils, 
and the ears become, in the most interesting of these 
images, the point of departure for long parallel lines, 
sustained and deeply cut, for spirals and volutes which 
are the result of the effort to demonstrate religious ideas 
or to terrify an enemy in war; we find in them a pro- 
found and pure agreement between the spirit of the 
myth and its concrete expression. These are no longer 
dolls which are terrible only in their candor, They are 
violently and consciously expressive, with their attri- 
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butes of killing, with their cruel visages; and the 
colors that cover them are the symbols of their ferocity 
in combat and their ardor in love. Whether we con- 
sider the grimacing faces on the prows of the long 
curved boats, or the colossuses sheltered under the 
branches of the odorous foresis—imen or monsters 
daubed with vermilion or with emerald green—we find 
that all these works have passed the archaic stage 
represented by the statues of Easter Island, which is 
to Polynesia what an Egypt still plunged in the original 
mud would be to a lazy Greece, too much enslaved by 
the flesh. All are monstrous and alive, all have sprung 
from the bestial energy unchained by the wild loves 
and the excited senses of a country drunk with its 
bursting fruils, ils multicolored bays, and the multi- 
colored plumes that rain on it like the sunlight. Long 
ago, before the white man came to force his somber 
clothing on the people and to dry up their poetic 
spirit, the great wooden idols were sisters to the enor: “ 
mous flowers and the birds and the naked men who 
roamed the woods, tatlooed from their feet to their 
forehcads, painted with red, green, and blue, and 
covered with great undulating lines that were arranged 
to bring out the forms, lo accompany with their flashes 
the rhythm of the runners, and to accenttiate the 
muscles of the face in their terrifying play of expression 
during moments of debauchery and cruelty. 

Their purpose was lo captivate women, to Lerrify 
the cnemy, and, Uhrough an instinct even more obseure 
and vast, to play, in the symphony of nature, the role 
dictated by the great corollas hanging from the tangled 
vines which bind the giant trees, by the glossy coats of 
the animals, by the fiery wings, and by the sinking of 
the stars into the sea, All the primitive peoples of the 
tropics who go naked in the freedom of the light have, 
in this way and at all times, loved to paint or tattoo 
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their skins with color— 
the Negroes of Africa and 
the Indians of America, 
as well as the Polynesians. 
But with the Polynesian, 
the tattooing takes on a 
brilliancy, and evinces a 
eare for rhythm and life, 
that we find nowhere else, 
save among the pcoples 
that derive from the na- 
tions of Oceanica or who 
have been in touch with 
them foralong time. For 
theirv geometrical orna- 
ment, the Japanese sub- 
stituted figures of birds, 
dragons, chimeras, women 
--which are really pic- 
tures, through their move- 
ment and composition. 
The New Zealanders, if 
they preserved in their 
tattooing, the geometrical 
ornament of their Oceanic 
ancestors, brought to it a 
precision, a violence, a 
will to style that would 
almost suffice to define 
them as artists if their 
plastic genius had not 
revealed itself by other 
manifestations. 
Wherever they may 
have come from—the 
Polynesian migrations 
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across the Pacific have searecly more of a history 
than those of the birds thal wander from climate 
to climate—dhey relained the ardent sensualism that 
distinguishes the populations of Oceanica. Like the 
latter, they loved to set up posts sculptured with 
atrocious figures, and to decorate their weapons, the 
utensils of their industries and households, their boxes 
and vases, with incised painting Lhat ostonsibly is 
there to observe and perpeluale their Lraditional riles, 
their practices of exorcism and of magic, bul that in 
reality expresses that human love of form, of line, and 
of color which inspires us to harmonize ourselves with 
nature, so as Lo understand it better and day by day 
to reereale il with ils own elements, But a new and 
great thing was appearing among them, an art which 
indicated the rise of the Maoris Lo a decreasingly chaotic 
and a more luminous consciousness of their destiny in 
the world. It lasted until the Tinglish, in the midd] gue 
of the last century, inlerrupled the development of the 
natives. ‘They had practiced cannibalism, it is true, 
but only after they had entirely destroyed the rare 
specimens of the anlediluvian species which still wan- 
dered Unrough the silent forests al the Lime when their 
war canoes, ornamented with frightlul visagey, arrived 
in Uhe great strange islands, which were devoid of all 
birds, of insecls, of reptiles, and which possessed at 
most a few dwarfish mammals. The Maoris had been 
in the country only some three hundred years, per- 
haps, and it was wilh difficully that they managed to 
organize Lhemsclves into tribes, which numbered some 
lens of thousands of men, and in which the births 
barely filled the gaps made by the massacres of prison- 
ers of war who were offered as a sacrifice to the gods. 
And notwithstanding, their soul was already escaping 
from its silence. They had buill villages in the center 
of which the fortified Pa contained Lhe embryo of the 
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future city. Four or five communal houses sculpLured 
from top to bottom, schools, museums of tradition and 
legend, temples, inclosures for sport and for assemblies 
in which sat the councils of adminislralion and of war, 
The decorative forms we find here are always violent, 
to be sure; they tell of killing, they are red with blood 
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and contorted into infernal attitudes, bul already they 
manifest a persistenL demand for balance and for archi- 
tectural rhythm. Must we not, therefore, see, as the 
dominating influence in them, the majestic landscapes 
where the activity of the Maoris took place and the 
effort put forth by the people to maintain thal activity? 
Vhey had passed beyond the dangerous region of the 
tropical zone. The perpetual spring no longer ener- 
vated them. Their islands, like those of Japan, ran the 
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gamul of climate from thal of Tlaly to that of Scotland. 
They placed their villages beside the opal lakes set in 
cups of lava, thal are surrounded by cold springs and 
boiling geysers, under Lhe sheller of immense mountains 
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where active volcanoes allernale with glaciers that de- 
scend Lo the sea; and when Lhe Maoris followed their 
pine-bordcred streams they came upon fiords thal re- 
flected the foresls and the snows in the shadowy masses 
of that southern occan in which no human face had ever , 
seen its image. A great civilization, a great art, could 
and should have been born there. The mats woven of 
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phormium, hanging at the doors of the huts, shone 
with burning colors; the rocks were covered with fres- 
eoes in which the blue of the ice and the lakes lived 
again; the villages, built all of wood, with their sturdy 
houses whose roofs have a steep slope and with their 


omy 
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palisades for defense, were works of art, deeply carved 
with horrible figures which were tattooed like the people 
themselves and framed in prodigious series of curved 
lines, of interwoven spirals, of rhythmical coils, thick 
and fat, whose caleulated mazes combined into the 
form of the human face. From afar, these forests of 
sculptured wood had the appearance of the arborescent 
ferns, tufted and slender, which covered the country, 
There is a little of the decorative spirit of the artists 
of Japan, but it is more impetuous and barbarous; 
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quile disdainful of the material employed, it lacks Uhat 
irony and thal minuleness of observation which some- 
times dampens enthusiasm. "The character of the 
works is ferocious, Certain sculptured visages are of 
a structure so abstract and so epitomized that upon 
looking al them one is reminded of the greatest mas- 
ters of form, the Kgyplians, Lhe Greeks, Uhe archaic 
Japanese— and there is, besides, something auslere and 
trenchant, a terrible purily Unat belongs Lo the Maoris 
alone. 

Certainly, no olher people among the Polynesians 
has reached so high a level. If there is, between the 
races of Oceanicn and the ancient inhabitants of 
Easter Island, a connection dating back beyond the 
range of history, it is the Maoris upon whom we must 
look as the most legilimale inheritors of Lhe line, for 
the art of Une Maoris, as living as that of Lhe Papuans 
and the olher natives of the Pacific, aspires even more 
Unan theirs to realize Lhose edifices of animated geofics 
try which we ean see as the goal of the hieratic art of 
the ancestral race, Ts island, an extinct volcano, is 
deserted. But the rocks are dug oul in hieroglyphics 
anc figures of birds, fish, and men. Tinished or unfin- 
jshed, more than five hundred colosstuses sland erect 
on the shores or in the center of the déhd craters, 
They are terrible figures, massive and swnimary, hold- 
ing their arms at their sides; almost without a cranium, 
they have bestial faces in which the nose is prominent 
and dilated and the eyes are wide open; the broad 
planes in which Uhey are established Jook as if they 
were cul wilh an ax, but centuries, perhaps, were 
needed before the people could work the basalt of 
which the figures are made, Why are they there, 
horribly alone, with their faces Lo Uhe elernal sea, and 
what do they mean if if is nol our inexlinguishable 
need Lo discover ourselves und recognize ourselves in 
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the rebellious or docile material that our soil furnishes 
to us? A seismic calastrophe must have interrupted 
the works and isolated them from the world. There 
are tools at the feet of the figures, bul no other Lraces 
of humanity. Where did those men who erected them 
take refuge? Whence did they come? What unknown 
sources had slaked the thirst of these forerunners of 
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the strange races of Occanica—with the Indo-Eura- 
peans, the most gifted of our planct, and antedaling, 
perhaps, the peoples of Asia? They were lhe victims 
of their surroundings. The Polynesians had doubtless 
come from the Dutch Indies, bul that was long before 
the period of history and previous to the time of the 
Indian civilizations. The present populations of the 
Dutch Indies, those Malays who also peopled Mada- 
gascar, have not the proud and strong grace of the 
Polynesians, nor their free life, nor their ardor in love, 
nor their artist mind with its ability to generalize. 


. 
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The thought of the Malays is timid, their character 
indifferent; they accepl the beliefs Uhat their suecessive 
masters from the west bring to them, ‘Their ancient 
art derives from the art of the Indians, Lheir modern 
art does net go beyond Lhe monotonous practice of 
primitive industry, It was doubLless through contact 
with the sea winds and through their ecstalic abandon 
of themselves to the greal currents of the ocean that 
the Polynesians escaped from the apathy of such 
origins and were able to call forth the formidable dream 
that was interrupted, but whose enigma is offered to 
us in the giants of Easter Island. Who knows if they 
did not go much farther and, crossing the islands that 
have disappeared, carried on by the waves, if they did 
not bring their dream face to face with the caslern sun 
whose source was hidden from them by the fiery ram- 
part of the Cordilleras? And did not a gulf open up 
behind them, perhaps, and swallow up the land of 
their birth, even within their memory? 


II 


One can believe such a thing when one tries to recover 
the trace of the old inhabitants of the dead istend, 
Outside the art of the Polynesians nothiv® reminds 
one more of lhe spiril of archaie Oceanica than the 
hieratical forms found among the Aymaras of Lhe Peru- 
vian Andes, There, as in the Egypt of the Middle 
Empire, the architectonic formula seemed arrested. 
In exchange for the lands distributed to the Incas, 
their bureaucratic socialism doubtless exacted from 
them that blind and definitive submission of soul to 
everything touching the spiritual domain, The Ay- 
maras had reached the point of no longer secking any- 
thing more in nature than motives for ideographs, 
which they stylized with relentless insistence. Tiero- 
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glyphics, carved out and» 
flal, and composiie im- 
ages in which vague 
human forms appeared 
among the precise and 
mysterious interlacings 
of geometrical figures, 
framed the monolithic 
gates of the temples and 
the palaces. Pizarro 
melted down and minted 
the silver and golden 
statues which the Incas 
erecled to their heroes. 
Were they of a freer art? 
Doubtless they were. ... 
The Quichua pottery of 
the same time bears 
-wimess to a charming 
popular spirit, These 
peoples were good. 
They loved men and 
beasts. They looked on 
11 roguishly, but 
Coty gomUy, Almost all 
their pots, their bottles, 
their alearazas for keep- 
ing water cold, had 
heads of animals as 
spouts, and arms or paws “8x 
for handles, and the 
forms are unforeseen, 
sometimes beautiful; al- Maya Arr. 
most always monstrous, Honduras, Stele, 
they are grotesque, con- (Museum of Natural tstory, 


torted, blown up, crushed New York.) 
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in, warped, or paunchlike. Egypt had also reserved the 
hieratic forms for the face of the sanctuaries, and spent 
her sorrow in the shadows where, like Peru, she buried 
her mummies. She also loved lo give animal forms to 
her smallest objects, to finish off pilchers and jugs 
with the heads of cats, of panthers, of jackals, and 
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cynoeephali, even as the Peruvians drew out the-teps 


of their vessels or flallened them down inte*tiie heads 
of dogs, of pumas, of ducks, and alligators, But in 
Egypt there was a purer and a loflier spirit. And if 
she was sometimes moved by her bent for irony, a very 
discreet and sublle Lendency, she seldom went so far 
as caricalure. Instead of heaping up her cadavers in 
earthen vases, she slrelched Lhem oul in Lroughs of 
granite. She possessed the cull of form even beyond 
the grave, and purified the form to the point of abstrac- 
tion. The wing of Lhe mind had Louched it—and our 
world was Lo issuc from thal contact. 

But in Peru also there was no lack either of ingenious 
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social systems or of great dreams. Does not an Aymar 
legend show the creator peopling the earth with statues 
which he animates and lo which he intrusts the mis- 
sion of civilizing the world? In no other cosmogony 
is this profound myth to be found. The old Peruvian 
poets had felt that it is only when there is a contact 
between the soul and form thal the lighLning Slashes, 
and that it is for the 
artist to introduce 
into the universe 
more order, a har- 
mony which is for- 
ever evolving and 
which projects upon 
the future an antici- 
pated realization of 
ow hope. But the 
murderous climate 
atid the debilitation 
of the people, who 
were decimated by 


the bloody sacrifices 
which the priests Mexico, The stone of the hearty. 
Hmed to the sun, (Museum of the City of Mexico.) 


upsel the prophecies 

of those who sang the epic of the race and neulralized 
the best-inlentioned sociological leachings, In thal 
torrid and trembling parl of America, Lhe most gigantic 
efforts were lo miscarry suddenly, upon the shock of 
contact with a superior civilization. For in spite of 
everything, the Spanish civilization was supcrior, de- 
spite the killing and rapine of its envoys and the In- 
quisition which they brought wilh them. ‘These ad- 
venturers, coming from an old world where the human 
mind was boiling with the deepest agilation to which 
it had been a prey for fifteen centuries, Uhese violent 
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madmen, who had stumbled against this continent in 
trying to encirele the earth, represented the conquest 
of the future against Unemselves, 

They had only to Louch a finger to Lhe rotten fruit 
for it to fall from the old tree in which the sap no 
longer rose. In Mexico, even more than in Peru, the 
incessant ritual massacres had plunged the people into 
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8 dull torpor that rendered them incapable of resisting 
the effort of the invader for more than lwo years, 
The sole remaining cnergy which they recovered was 
used to help Corlez in driving Lhe Aztecs from Tenoch- 
lillan,! which the latter had held under theiy yoke for 
two centuries, All things considered, the religion of 
Torquemada immolated fewer victims than did that 
of Montezuma, And for a thousand years, morcover, 


' Aztee name for the City of Mexico. 
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such deep waves of 
men had been passing 
over Lhis soil that there 
came over ils ancient 
possessors an absolute 
indifference as Lo which 
master musL be paid 
and to which god 
should have its tithes 
of gold and of blood. 
Like the Dorians in 
primitive Greece, like 
the Teutons in the 
Italy that was the con- 
temporary of the civil- 
izations of Mexico, all 
the conquerors had 
come from the north— 
the Toltecs in the sixth 
century, the Chichi- 
mecas in the ninth, 
the Aztecs in the thir- 
teenth. From what 
jestion they had en- 
tered, whether from 
the Orient or the Occi-, 
dent, from Greenland 
or the Bering Sea, we 
do not know— from 
both directions, doubt- 
less. We find all types 
among the present-day 
natives or in the old 
sculptures of Mexico: 
Mongolian Asia and 
probably Scandinavian 


Mexico. 
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Europe are represented there, perhaps also the sunken 
Atlantis. The Peery had, doubtless, erossed the polar 


The goddess of death, 
(Museum of the Cily of 
Afexico.) 





regions, carrying with them, 
in their migrations, some of 
those Inoits who still inhabit 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean 
and who are said by certain 
scholars to be the descendan|s 
of the oldest artist people of 
the earth, the cave dwellers of 
Périgord who moved north- 
ward with the cold. They had 
come into contact also with 
the nomadic Indians of North 
America, leaving some of their 
own people among them and 
taking with them some of the 
latter to the south, At some 
periods they had spent wimers 
with the polar races, huddled 
in their squalid, ill-smelling 
huts, and, in the dim light, 
had, with the natives, given 
rhythm to the ae 
polar night by préepiirmg the 
apparatus for fishing, hunt- 
ing, and command—the rein- 
deer horn, the jaws of the 
reindeer and the seal, and 
whalebone which they en- 
graved with images as precise 
as the memories of their mo- 


nolonous life that recommenced each year with the 
retumn of the pale sun. At other periods, while 
moving down Lhe Mississippi, they had drunk water, 
kneaded bread, eaten meats and fruits from beau- 
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liful red vases wilh broad black spols, which some- 
times give to Lhe geometrical ornament the crude 
appearance of a beast or a bird. They had slept on 
the prairies under tents of hide decorated with childlike 
designs of hunted bison, demons, and fearful gods, 
which, in their violent coloring and their awkward 
drawing, uniled the most primitive of symbolisms 
with the mosl primitive of writings. Jn them can be 
foreseen the hieroglyphs of Mexican manuscripts and 
of Peruvian bas-reliefs, with Lheir geometrical life and 
their harsh intricacies like those of a picture puzzle. 
With their faces hidden under horrible masks decorated 
with striped feathers, beaks, and horns, their bodies 
painted in violent colors and covered from head to 
heel with multicolored plumes which gave them the 
appearance of those monsters with crested spines Uhat 
are found in the coal of the Rocky Mountains, they 
had danced the Lerrible war dances Lhat center round 
the idea of death.! Perhaps even more distant memo- 
ries moved within Lhem; perhaps there lay in the 
depths of their minds some images of the sculplured 
rocks of prehistoric Scandinavia and through the 
thousands of years of their traditions Lhey may have 
preserved, transformed by lime and adapted lo new 
climates; the primeval technic of building with wood 
which their oldest ancestor had brought from the 
plaleau of Tran.? 

In any event, the ruins which are so abundant in 


1Tho art of the polar regions and Lhe art of the North American Indians, 
among the Eskimos, on one hand, and among the natives of Alaska, Van- 
eouver, and the Uniled States, on the other, still continues lo-day nearly 
the same as it has always been. It seems to piesent the point of relation- 
ship with Mevican art—which would be the stylization attained after cen: 
turies or Uhousands of years—that the aalislic industries of the Afiieun 
Negroes have to the gical art of Hgypt. 

? Viollet-le-Duc, Preface io Cités ct Ruines Américaincs, by Désiré 
Charnay. 
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Yuealan all bear the trace of these things. The Maya 
conquerors, who constructed these edifices, probably 
before the arrival of the Tollees and perhaps even at 
the period of the Greeo-Latin civilizations, connect 
the American branch of the Avyas through their 
pyramids buill with steps on the outside and their 
buildings with sloping walls- with the Asiatic and 
European branches which had spread, in the earliest 
times of our history, over Mesopotamia, Tndia, 
Egypt, Greece, and southern Tlaly, And in all the 
remainder of Mexieo, which, in the Middle Ages, 
was covered wilh aqueducts, quays, piers, canals, 
bridges, reservoirs, stone slreels, pyramidal Lemples, 
terraced palaces, and ramparts, Uhe genius of the 
white peoples, more or less mingled, more or less 
resistant, persists— in greal purity al limes, as among 
the Yucatees, or stifled, oftentimes, by theocratic for- 
mulas, as al Milla, or thickened by black or yellow 
blood, as we find il when we wander on the platenus 
where so many races are crossed, where Nature takes 
back everything to herself, where the woods so often 
cover enormous ruins thal bear on their summil a 
temple of the Catholic god. 

As in India, when one moves from the south Lo dhe 
north, from the confused intoxication of Lhe*sensualist 
peoples to the clear conceplions of the vationalist 
peoples, here, when one descends from the north to 
the south, one passes through every stage, from the 
fagades bursting wilh complicated sculptures to the 
great horizontal bands—smooth or hollowed oul into 
abslracl ornament—which are supported by colon- 
nades and cul by pure edges, as bare as the profile of 
the soil. From the calcareous plains of Yucatan to the 
cool plateaus of upper Mexico the way leads through 
feverish undergrowth, alive wilh serpents, scorpions, 
and poisonous insects—a place where the mind could 
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have been dulled by the weight of Ue noxious exhala- 
tions, the eye blurred by bloody mists, so Uthat the 
various slyles of building were fused, as the most 
bizarre fancies of Lheocralic pride were imposed on the 
architects, Primi- 
live India, northern 
Europe, Asia, and 
America were min- 
gled, even as their 
mythologies had 
been mingled, and 
disfigured, in the 
fierce soul of the old 
Mexican prophets. 
Nothing can express 
the burning restless- 
ness of the soul of 
these peoples, who 
knew astronomy; 
who had divided the 
epic of humanity 
into four sublime 
ages— the suns of 
water, air, fire, and 
earth—which repre- 
sent the struggle 
against Lhe deluge, 
the cold, lava, and The goddess of death, 
hunger; who sang (Museum of the City of Meatco,) 
the loves of the vol- 

canoes; who adored the sun, the profound father of 
life, from the tops of the terraces, but who thought 
it necessary that the walls of the temples which they 
raised to him be always bathed in human blood, that 
it should rot on the burning earth, and that at the 
summit of the temples a Stone of Hearts should offer 
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to the cagles the viseera of Lhe human beings who were 
sacrificed! 

For Teoyaomiqui, goddess of death, for TIuitsilo- 
poctli, god of carnage, for Tlaloc, god of water, of 
forests, of storms, the god who regulated the warm 
torrents that sireamed from the sky for six months, 
and for Quetzaleoail, the plumeil serpent that was 
already adored by the Tollees*—from whom the 
maslers of Tenochtitlan received art, the cull of the 
sun, and the thirst for blood—for all these gods new 
vadavers were necessary. ‘To consecrate the temples 
of TIuitzilopoctli at Tenochtitlan, eighly thousand 
prisoners had their throats cut. The bread offered in 
sacrifice was kneaded with the blood of children and 
virgins. Their hearts were torn out and lifted up to 
the god, the pools of blood that spurted from the 
severed arteries were carefully spread over the image 
of the god so that il should disappear under a mantle 
of smoking clots al the end of the ceremonies, TTezps 
of severed heads were raised as high as the pyramidal 
temples. There were sancluarics where one entered 
through a mouth whose Leeth crushed skulls and tore 
entrails and which one could nol pass without walking 
in blood up to the knees, ‘Nhe priests flayed men to 
dress in their skins. ‘ 

From the depths of this horrible red sleam thal rose 
everywhere, which gol into one’s throat, caused a 
nauseous poison Lo roll in the veins, and threw a veil 
over memory, how could the enervated and discouraged 
soul of the peoples have drawn the forms that sur- 





17 address my warmest thenks to M. Auguste Génin of the City of Mexico 
for the precious information that he has Lransmilted to me, when I have not 
found il in his heantiful Poemes Azidgues, M. Briquet, the photographer at 
the City of Mexica, is alse entilled to my deep gratitude for the zeal and 
disinLeresteduess wilh whieh he has placed al my disposal a great nuuber of 
photographie documents. 

2 Tolice signifies “artist.” 
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rounded them, Lhe great laws of living structure from 
which there issued through Egypl and Greece Lhe civili- 
zation of the Occident? Everything that was nol death 
was hidden from the 
eyes of the people. 
Only when the sun was 
at its zenith did it 
touch the sculptured 
altar in the well that 
was hidden in the heart 
of the artificial moun- 
tain. The flat bas- 
reliefs with which the 
walls were covered and 
in which one might, 
under the brilliant var- 
nish of the greens, the 
turquoise blues, and the 
reds~have seen men in 
plumed helmets hunt- 
ing the tiger and the 
boa, disappeared under 
the blood. The vapor 
of the slaughtcrhouse 
masked the idols. ‘The 
tradition of sculptured 
material could not be 
handed on to mutilated God of the water, 
generations, and the — (“fusoum of the City of Mexico.) 
landscape at which they 

looked 100 hastily was always stcaming with rain or 
else vibrating with sunlight. It is by the intuition for 
mass, and not by intelligence in the use of profile, that 
one may compare the slone idols which the bronze 
tools of the Mexicans drew litle by lille from the 
block, with the pure Egyptian colossuses whose planes 
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answer one another, introduce one another, and bal- 
ance, as the land balances the sea, 

The Mexicans scarcely reached and certainly could 
not go beyond the archileclural stage in the evolution 
of the mind. Undoubtedly, the need for an essential 
symmetry haunls them when they raise Tlaloe on an 
ornamented pedestal, his hollow eyes Lurned to heaven, 
as he stls motionless with his prodigious expression of 
waiting and boredom, or when they represent Chaemool 
gathering the rain in his belly, or the goddess of death 
dressed in serpents and claws and raising her skeleton 
face and her horrible, rolled hands, In an effort that 
one feels to have been a painful one, they allempt Lhe 
most trenchant expression and, Lo be sure, they do 
often attain profoundly moving structural epitomes, in 
a sudden equilibrium thal arrests the Lollering of the 
form and, with the energy of despair, sets il firmly in 
place. ‘The continuity of the composile monster is 
then no longer, as with Lhe Egyptian, in Lhe psagres- 
sive and flecting undulation of modeling Uhal flowed 
like a clear water. Like a Wropical vegetation swollen 
with spongy bulbs, with spines and blotches and warts, 
the Mexican sculpture has its own continuily, as il 
continues sending forth its Lhick blood, from the Lorpid 
depths where the heart beats, lo the fal projections— 
heads and olher parts of reptiles, bare skulls, human 
fingers, and breastbones of birds that, at first view, 
seem lo be caught there by chance, And yel the work 
does not break down under the load it bears, for it is 
brought back lo organic unity by a summary but im- 
posing architecture that enables il lo retain ils sense 
of mass, whatever the depth of the carving, and thal 
is seen in its living ensemble more Lhan in its abstract 
planes. Only, the frightful destiny of the Mexicans 
warned them thal they would nol have lhe lime to 
arrive at the decpesL meaning of the unily in Ubeir art, 
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to vise into abstraction, lo reach the idea of harmony. 
They say whal they have to say hastily, in confused 
and violent visions, brief and fragmentary, « heavy 


Mexico, Statue, lava, 
(British Museum.) 





nightmare of sadness 
and eruelly. 

Even when they 
erecl whole statues, 
when Lhey abandon for 
a day Uheir hicroglyph- 
ical combinations of 
geometrical figures and 
animated forms, one 
would say, from their 
manner of articulating 
the limbs and of giving 
an architectural qual- 
iLy to Lhe masses, thal 
they never saw any- 
thing bul mifffated 
trunks, dislocated 
members, scalped 
heads, skinned faces 
with empty eye sock- 
ets, and grinning Leeth, 
Life exists in these 
works only by fits and 
slarts, broken as il is 
in their soul; il comes 
in brief tremors, and 
then is slopped short 
by dogma and by fear. 


In confused forms the sculptors combine sections of 
living animals, enormous pulpy masses swollen wilh 
turbid water and bristling with spines like the prickly 
cactus. In Central America, where the earth is soaked 
with the water of the hot rains, where the vegetation 
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is heavier, the miasmas deadlier, and the poisonous 
thorn bushes impossible to traverse, the dream is still 
more horrible. In the seulptured rocks one distin- 
guishes nothing but heaps of crushed and palpitating 
flesh, quivering masscs of entrails, faces from which 
the skin has been torn—a confused pile of viscera from 
the sides of which blood seems to run. 

By what aberration of art, a thing made to unite 
mankind, did it occupy itself so exclusively, among 
these peoples, with 
the celebration of 
slaughter and death 
—-as it so frequently 
did also among the 
most civilized peo- 
ples? Our hearts beat 
more regularly and 
more strongly when 
we {@ifow the Assyr- 
ians into their moun- Mxxico. Chaemool, (Z'rocaaero.) 
tains, when they 
strangle lions whose iron muscles grow tense and 
whose claws tear the belly of the horses, We unite 
as if for a prayer around the harmonious groups 
on the Greck pediments which evoke the terrible 
myths of Ifercules, or the war of gods and man, on 
the centaurs and the lapiths, or the Amazons—works 
Tull of murder, of the blows of falling axes and of 
the flight of spears, where fingers clutch desperately 
at knives. The lines of soldiers on the arches of tri- 
umph of the Romans, the passage of the lictors, of the 
legionaries, of the somber imperator with his laurels, 
the plod of the captives, and the sonorous step of the 
horses fill us with calm and energy. We know on what 
heaps of cadavers the mosques and the aleazars are 
raised, with what bloody mortar their stones are ce- 
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mented, and yet we love the cool of their shadow and 
their gardens. We even feel a powerful exaltation 
before the Indian monsters who drink blood and devour 
rotten flesh, IL is because the spectacle of strength 
exalls our slrenglh, Tt is - 
also because we deceive our- 
selves as lo the meaning of 
our acts and beeause we like the 
forms Uhat are necessary lo Lhe do- 
velopment of our facully of bringing 
about order and of comprehending, even 
through the composile monsters and the 
mutilated fragments, as, through com- 
bat and violence, we pursue an ilhusory 
and distant idea of harmony and of 
fellowship, We fumble in the darkness 
and injure ourselves as we collide with 
the walls, The gateway Lo the light is 
never found, ~ 

And so we must look for it together, 
or at the very Jeast we must refrain 
from striking down Unose who are pas- 
sionately secking it in the depths of 
the shadows. In Mexico, in Peru, the 
slaughter of the peoples was at every 
AuaAsxa (xix moment sweeping away thoughts that 
Century), Han- were necessary to the development of 
dle of @ spoon, other thoughts, and so, one by one, 
slale. (Afuscum 
of Natural fis. ‘he roots of the future were cut as 
tory, New York.) fast as they grew again, If war can 

at limes exall and even reveal the 

erealive energy of a people, systemalic massacre ex- 
linguishes all energy. ‘The arrival of the Spaniards 
in the New World, which brought the most implac- 
able of the European races face Lo face with the most 
implacable of the exotic races, was a terrible con- 
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frontation and one that was providential in history. 
Spain, to whom the attainment of its unily had given 
a century of creative velocity, was, because of the 
Inquisition, to perceive the need that man has for man 
in order to realize himself, It was not Lo be long before 
the moral desert should reach across Spain, as it was 
beginning to reach across Amcrica when thal Jand had 
made a material desert of ilself by burning its cities 
and by throwing its broken idols into the lake of 
Tenochtitlan. 
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A medallion, enamel on gold. A saint, (Ln the Sventgoradshat 
collection, Actropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 
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Chapter V. BYZANTIUM 


I 


YZANTIUM carried along the world of 

anliquily lo the end of the Middle 
Ages. As il guarded the gates of the 
lwo continents and the two seas, as il 
was at the center of the eddies of the 
fallen civilizalion, il fed ils violenL and 
troubled life with the slow death slruggles of the 
ancient peoples. For a thousand years it defended, 
againsh the human inundations from the north, the 
easl, and the west, the spiril of law thal was Rome, 
the habits of trade, of polities, and of speculation of 
the Greeks, and the eruel luxury of the monarchies of 
the OrienL. 

The cult of wisdom would doubtless not have felt 
itself very much al case under the cupola of Saint 
Sophia; Athens would not have recognized, in the sLill 
idols that decorated that church, the freedom of her 
religious naturalism, nor her respect for the living form 
in the atrocious mutilations Lhat Byzantine justice 
inflicted on the condemned. ‘Lhe uncompromising 
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realism of Assyria would have found no savor in the 
images of the books of prayer, and the kings of Nineveh 
would nol have comprehended the revolutions fomented 
in the hippodrome and the changes of government 
effected in the antechamber or the bedroom where the 
purple of the Empire was forever dyeing ilself with 
fresh blood. The Rome of the Republic would not 
have recognized ils legionaries in Uhose fal soldiers 





Romn, A repasl, fresco. (Catacombs.) 


cuirassed with gold; it would nol have tolerated the 
continual retreating of law belore imperial eaprice or 
the intrigues of the cunuchs, ILowever, under the 
fermentation of Ure viees, the orgy of the games, the 
eries of the massaeres, and the convulsive aulocracy 
thal was obliged lo obey Lhe orders of the populace, 
the Taw of Rome was here, the opulence of Babylon, 
the curiosity of Alhens—-and the only focus of light in 
the dark night rownd about. 

Christianity, which the Greeks of Rome were propa- 
galing in the night of the catacombs by means of the 
image, could nol putvily or extinguish the light that 
came from the roaring fire, which was burning away all 
thal remained of Lhe sep of the ancient world in the 
poisoned fruits, The crowds that had responded to 





Rom, Portrait of a deceased person, fresco. (Calacombs.) 
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the appeal of the apostles of Galilee had rendered pos- 
sible, through the renuneiation of their revolutionary 
instinel, Uhe coming of a social régime harder than its 
predecessor; and the Byzantine autocrat, in order Lo 
assure to himself their support, adopted the letter of 





TRavonna (vy Century), Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, interior, 


the new order and enjoined the priests to change the 
names of their pods. ‘Chat was all. ‘The Sophists had 
misled the philosophic spiril, The Byzantine coneilia 
codified sophism. 

The schism of 1054, which separated the Church of 
the Orient from the Pope, was the consceration of Lhe 
political schism which had been separating Lhe Orient 
fvom the Oecident since the division of the Empire. 
Tach half of the ancient world, thenceforward, Look 
ils course alone Loward Lransformalion and recasting. 
The mold of Rome is offered lo the barbarians at the 





Aumonno S. Sanvarorn, (Bergamo) (v and vi Centuries), San 
‘Tommaso, interior, 
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risk of being broken under the pressure of their desires. 
Tellenism modified by Asia dominates Ue Orient 
through Constantinople until the Orient cnslaves it 
through Slamboul. The orthodox icons are lo repre 
sent the dying Greek idolatry as Ute Catholic icons, 
some centuries laler, will represent Latin idolatry in 
ils rebirth. 

When we open one of those psallers that the Greek 
monks illuminaled in the depths of their cloislers, 
between the sixth and the lenth century, we soon see 
il was of the dying idol of Greece thal Christianity 
had asked the consceration of ils own life. The whole 
history of the Jewish people is conveyed in’ these 
iluminalions and lakes on, under the names of the 
new divinities, the appearances of Greek mythology. 
David is Heracles when he fights, and Orpheus when 
he sings. ‘The great goddess, with her beautiful arms, 
her beautiful face and breast, is always Unere in the 
idyllic landseape of the Alexandrian romances, St 
the me when Byzantium was young, Alexandria was 
slill alive, and the growth of the one and the decline 
of the other mingle their voices confusedly, Asia, 
through Sassanian Persia, wansmils lo Byzantium Lhe 
spiril of the high plateaus and the Jand of the rivers. 
Bul because of ils Greek character, the cily is above 
all sensitive to whal the artists of Une della of the Nile 
have lo offer it. Phey ereate Lhe image of ITellenized 
Egypl—that profound portrait in which one looks into 
the limitless depths of the eyes that have lost their 
health; and with this revelation the Greco-Fgyptlian 
artists Leach Lhe decorative industries, mosaics, and 
painting, such as we see in the garlands of foliage, of 
fruils, of amours, and of animals Uhal the painters of 
Pompeii also used Lo decorate Lheit walls. 





1¥or the multiple origins of the art of Byzantium, seo the Manuel d'art 
byeantin, by Charles Diehl. 
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In the fluminations of the manusefipts there is evi- 
denlly nothing left of the freshness of the world that 
onee wenl mad with the joy of its self-discovery. But 

is the Greek spirit thal is here. Man approaches the 
god with a free atlilude; all of life finds ils goal in him, 
as in a center of attraction, and Lhe organization of life 





Ravunna (vt Century). Nave of Sant’ Apollinare Nuovo. 


is a natural one and well balanced in its elements. If 
this spirit is less apparent in the great painted idols 
and in the shining mosaics that decorate the convents 
and churches from top to bottom, il is because there is 
less of supplencss in the material, because the surfaces 
to be covered make severer demands, because a decora- 
live scheme is more necessary, and because Lhe artist 
is under closer surveillance, Sometimes, upon contact 
with the soil of Italy, al Ravenna, especially, the images 
turn into pictures full of movemenL, and figures pass 
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among the U'ces, among the herds, on the sea, or on 
the shore, Almost always they are still, ranged in 





Ravonna (vi Century), Capital, (Sant’ 4pollinare Nuovo.) 


parallel lines, and possessing no more of the humanity 
of the Greeks Uhan that expressed in the timid inclina- 
tions they make, one Loward another, bending their 
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heads and necks as if lo recall Uhe undulation of the 
great wave thal. once flowed over the pediments of the 
—ald temples. And yet, the soul of antiquily survives 
in*the greal, simple gestures, the silence, the calm 
glances, the indefinable nobility and majesty that 
descend from the agony of the past. The soul of an- 
liquity survives through their mere exislence, because 
the people can pray before them, because they have 
invaded the altar, the chapels, and the reliquaries with 
the gold and the silver and the ivory from which they 
are cut and the jewels with which they are inerusted. 
During a century and a half of imperial ordinances, of 
ecclesiastical inlerdicts, of revolts and carnage, when 
the great sculptures of Asia and Greece lie broken in 
the sanctuaries everywhere, no menace, no persecution 
will drive them out entirely, Dogmatic in their immo- 
bilily, Asiatic in Uheir material, they remain Greek 
before all else, because they express something which, 
wif il may be transformed, vitiated, bastardized, 
eannot disappear—the instinct which urges a people 
to demand from the forms of nature the education of 
ils spiril. 
bs 


They are Greek, also, because, despite Lheir fixed 
alliludes, despite the barbarous splendor that surrounds 
them and sliffens Lhem, they radiale a profound sense 
of harmony. They are the troubled instincl, the living 
seed of a magnificent flower at Lhe bottom of a plague- 
vidden pool; their fearful splendor is that of those blue 
or green flies incased in shining metal that breed on 
rotting meat, The spirit of Phidias has returned to 
earth and found ils way to the charnel house, where 
life is blindly asserting itself anew. The whole glorious 
life that hung suspended in the pediments of the tem- 
ples, swinging from one horizon Lo another, seems Lo 
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have gathered itself in the depths of these Byzantine 
images, Even the formation of the heads denotes 
alrophy; life wells up in the great eyes Unit look out 
into space, into the darkness, and into the decomypfp- 
sition and the morbid fever in Une soul of the people, 





Ravenna (vr Century), ‘Lhe Magi, mosnic, detail, 
(Sant? Apollinare Nuovo.) 


The inner spirit of the time makes its true appearance 
as Lhese strange beings look down from their walls and 
try, in Lhe prodigious fermenlation Unat is Laking place 
in man’s consciousness, Lo reconcentrate Uhe energy 
scallered piecemeal over all Lhe pathways of Une mind 
by the decadence of [Tellas, The Byzantine idols have 
regained the immobilily of the statues which, before 
the time of Myron and Phidias, characterized Lhe con- 
centration of all TIellenie effort as it prepared its con- 
quest of an imposing and fugitive equilibrium. But 





Ravenna (v1 Century). Women earing offerings, mosaic. 
(Sant? Apollinare Nuovo.) 
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the calm of the Dorians and the smile of the Tonians 
have left them. A dread anxiely dwells in their fixed 
eyes and around them; instead of the great daylight 
and the limpid space, there accumulates, in Uhe dark- 
ness of the chapels, those magic phosphoreseences Lhat 
steal over heaps of waste and over poisoned walters, 
The world of Greeee, despoiled of the rhythm which 
had risen so quickly from the depths of its desires to the 
summit of ils will, returns Lo ils origins, lo demand of 
an intoxication, in barbarous harmonies, the meaning 
of its new presentiments. In the penumbra, inflamed 
by the heavy glow hat falls from Lhe mosaics, one sees 
but vaguely Lhe motionless processions that carry one 
—as across a long forgelfulness—back Lo Panathenaic 
friezes, and one would imagine oneself in Lhe heart of a 
Hindu temple all covered with peacock tails petrified 
in the light. Never did the heavens or the waters have 
these blue, concentrated, opaque depths, knowing no 
other limits than the smoky dream thal extends tem 
to the infinite, The reds and the greens had never, 
shone with a more liquid splendor to dye the fields of 
the carth and the broad mirrors of the sea, Never had 
fire and gold mingled more harmoniously lo give an 
added glory to darkening suns or lo envelop prayer 
in greater volupluousness. All the colors of the uni- 
verse seem reduced to a few essential hues, deepened, 
intensified, made somber through being piled up in 
limpid glazes and Lhrough crystallizing in space the 
vague harmonies thal flovt across our minds and 
harass our desires. 

Seen through the reddish mist caused by the incense 
and the ten thousand lighled candles, the ChrisL Panto- 
crator, the Virgin, Une apostles, and the saints crowned 
with gold and dressed in shining robes, seemed far 
away. High up, the great flattened cupola held the 
nascenL dream within the Lemple, which the half 
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cupolas at the angles and the three terminal apses con- 
nected with the soil by a series of wavelike steps—as 
the foothills of a mountain chain lead from the peaks 





Ravenna (yr Century), Interior of San Vitale. 


to the plain. In the ancient temple everything com- 
bined to associate the meaning of its external form 
with the line of Lhe mountains and the surrounding 
horizons; now it had turned inward, and Greek natu- 
ralism was brutally accommodated to the taste of 
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peoples who had been enervated by Oriental life. 
Whatever the gathered foree on Uhe oulside of Saint 
Sophia, whatever the weight of ils round domes, it was 
by the luxury within thal it held the crowds and slape- 
fied the travelers Lo Conslantinople who spread afar 
the glory of the Greek Fimpire, 

Never did material luxury such as this bind popular 
senliment to the letter of a religion which claimed to 
represent pure spirit, ‘The veined marbles, the poly- 
chromed mosaics, the great paintings on the vaults 
and the walls, the pendentives which permitted the 
heavy circle of Lhe cupola with its constellations to be 
inseribed exactly in the square of the building, the 
silver barrier of Lhe sancluary, the allar of gold, the 
lribune of gold, Lhe six thousand candlesticks of gold, 
the swarm of incrusted gems which covered the gold 
of the tribune and the altar with a slream of sparks, 
the censers, crosses, cuameled statues, reliquaries, 
Liaras, and diadems, the rigid, embossed vobes in whieh 
living idols—the emperor and the patriarch—were 
held motionless: the whole was like an enormous 
sphere of diamond, shot Uirough by flames, a resplen- 
dent vision suspended from garlands of light, The 
promised paradises were realized here below, 

And yel when the temple is quile bare, as al Péri- 
gueux, for example, or when Lhe mosaics, by their 
lone, are so incorporated in the edifice Uhat, in Une 
warm and reddish penumbra, one sees nothing but 
whal properly belongs lo the thick walls, the slurdy 
and massive pillars, nothing bul curving lines, vaults, 
arches, and semicircles, a slrange sense of harmony 
comes upon one little by litle. Phe virlue of numbers, 
ihal mysterious power thal is ever present and active 
in great architecture, on which all the masters depend 
for authority, which they always invoke and never 
formulate—Lhe virtue of numbers is imposed wilh a 
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formidable, monotonous, and musical authority. Yes, 
the flattened cupola prevents the dream from rising, 
but the dream turns and re-Lurns upon itself unceas- 
ingly, in closed coils, in a moving geomelry thal repro- 
duces, summarizes, petrifies the gravilalion of lhe 
heavens. ‘The golden spheres turn in their round, 
Sophistics, which had Laken refuge in the councils, and 
mathematics, which had been exiled, fuse in a pure 
flash, to inclose archileclure in the obedient orbit of 
the silent worlds. 


II 


Here, doubtless, is where we must seek the highest 
expression of an epoch when barbarous luxury crushed 
intelligence, when the latter was reduced to shutting 
ilself up in the solilary enjoyment of harmonic myste- 
vies which were tvansmilicd from one lo another by 
the iniliated. Outside Lhe circles of the adepts, the 
at of Byzanlium was never fully developed, for it 

.. was enchained with gold, rendered motionless by dogma 
and by bureaucratic regulations which fixed the social 
and professional life of the corporations and the artists, 
down to its smallest details. Even so, the rise of 
Byzantine art Lo ils heavy flight was interrupted for 
more than a century by the edicts of Leo the Isaurian 
and of his successors who proscribed images. ‘The 
cult of the icons triumphed only after a hundred years 
of proscriptions, killings, and furious vandalism, When 
the images reappeared, the tradition was shattered, the 
root of the effort was cut, the arlists of Byzantium 
were dispersed by exile into the near-by Orient, into 
Italy, and as far as Spain and France. If Byzantine 
art survived, it was because the illuminators conLinued 
their work in the monasteries right through the icono- 
clastic periods; it was because a renewal of energy 
followed the effort that Constantinople was Lo make in 
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throwing back the Slavic invasion and the Moham- 
medan invasion; above all, it was because, with the 
Crusaders, a great current of life traversed the country. 
During the two centuries that this current lasted, it 
filled Byzantium, Salonika, and Syria with those 





Rome (1x Century), Church of Saint Praxed. Mosaic. 


basilicas with the polygonal towers—so poor on the 
outside, with their flattened, tile-covered domes, with 
their indigent and dry material, but so rich in their 
interior, where, from a blue and green darkness, elon- 
gated figures look down out of great cyes. This new 
life installed itself in the cradle of Venice, penetrated 
to the heart of the Arab caliphates, to Bagdad, to Abys- 
sinia, where it still persists, invaded Christianized 
Russia to combine there later on with obscure Asiatic 
influences which the Mongol invasion brought from 
Persia, from India, and even from China. It is through 
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this other current that we explain the icons wilh their 
gems and gold, and also the golden cupolas, blown up 
and bulbous, flallened or clongaled, spindling or 
twisted inlo rhythmic curves, Iiverywhere in Europe, 
up to the hour when the French soul- after having 
concentrated in Lhe springs of ils inspiration all the 





Rome (ix Century), Bas-rehef of 8, Maria in Cosmedin, 


. 
currents that had come from the Greek, the ITindu, and 
the Arabian Orient, from the Scandinavians and the 
Romans—began, in turn, to pour itself over the Occi- 
dent, everywhere, for three or four hundred years, the 
sliff arabesque of Byzantium was found—its flat, 
symbolic animals, ils wheels, its erosscs with splayed 
arms and its bas-relicfs that have the appearance of 
thorn bushes, In the capitals of columns, in the em- 
broideries of metal, of slone, and of wood that cover 
the balustrades, doors, and caskets, in the enamel 
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sheathing of reliquarics, sacred vases, and censers, and 
in the rigid folds of priestly garments, we wilness the 
steady invasion of a monolonous and systematic arl of 
ornamentation. Its character of monotony and system 
is the evident mark of the persistence of Greck genius 
--forced by intelligence to formulate a harmony which 





Ronm (1x Century). Bas-relicf of §. Marin in Cosmedin. 


flees the heart of the artist to dwell in the mind of the 
theorists. But with this characteristic we must con- 
sider the profusion of the ornament, which is the evi- 
dent mark of the persistence of the Romanized genius 
of Asia, compelled by sensuality Lo express a richness of 
impression which the mind of the theorisis cannot tear 
from the heart of the artist. The overabundant flavor 
of Roman decoration fuses, in a stiff and dull, but 
impressive, ensemble, with the fecling for balance and 
selection that charactcrized Greek decoration, The 
merchants of Byzantium inundated the world with 
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carved ivories, gold objects inerusled with enamels and 
pearls, cloths of gold, and golden reliquaries set. with 
uncut polished gems. In these objects, which were for 
use in the church and which were exported in such pro- 
fusion, we see how Une hard patience of the carvers and 


ws 
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the Japidaries succeeded in overcoming the moral pas- 
sivity of the barbarians, Through the Byzantine 
arlisan a semblance of tradition was kept up every- 
where; what was left of the effort of Rome and Athens 
was communicated unconsciously lo the sensibility of 
the new peoples; an indefinile and floating, bul real, 
transition was eslablished belween Murope and Asia, 
belween the spirit of antiquity and Lhe spivil of the 
Middle Ages. 

When man’s energy for an ascent is exhausted, when 
a social and political group becomes the motionless 
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center of gravitation for a world, il is historically neces- 
sary that revolution or invasion renew or destroy that 
world. All the blood sweated by the Middle Ages and 
all the gold that was heaped up were suffocating Con- 
stantinople, Other centers of light were growing in 





P&rravnux (x Century), Nave of Saint-Front, 


power, Islam was approaching ils summil, ‘The Cru- 
saders, from the end of the eleventh century onward, 
were hurling Europe upon the Orient in troubled tor- 
vents, The barbarians of the west fell on the fabulous 
cities of the east as the barbarian of the north had 
marched on Rome. A hundred years after they had 
pillaged Jerusalem, a city of the Infidel, the Franks 
pillaged Byzantium, a Christian city, Europe breaks 
down the rampart that protects her from Asia, 

There was in the fourteenth cenLury, indeed, after the 
fall of the Frankish Empire, a last outburst of energy 
which spread the art of Constantinople over Rumania, 





Monnwaty (Sicily) (xm Century), ‘Lhe Cathedral. 
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Serbia, and Macedonia. The mosaics became more 
living, more full of movement; Lhe world moved; Giot- 
tesque Italy, afler having undergone the influence of 
Byzantium, affected Byzantium in ils turn. Great 
painting was perhaps lo have emerged from the confu- 
sion of the primitives and to prepare, as it did ab the 





Satonnca (xtv Century). Church of the Moly Apostles, 


same moment in the Occident, the reign of the individ- 
ual, But here the efforl was Loo old and had been Loo 
often repulsed, the Greek rhythm that was prolonging 
its echo in other countries was giving way under the 
pressure of Asia, which was overflowing at every 
point. It was too late. Even if the Turks had not 
taken Constantinople, men would have seen that the 
hour had struck. Manuel Panselinos, who, about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, is to cover the 
convents of Mount Athos with frescoes, seems com- 
pletely, even too completely, Italianized. And about 
the end of the same century Theotocopuli flees his 
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Greek island, leaving behind him nothing bul the 
letter of Byzantium and bearing off its spirit alone, in 
the sumptuous envelopment of Veuctian painting, 
He sublimatled the opulence of Venice in the flame of a 
heart that is unique in history, that was capable, by its 
sole action, of making fertile the stormy and solitary 
soul of Spain, It was too lale, In reality, when Mo- 
hammed II planted the slLandard of the Prophet on the 
Golden Torn and installed Islam in Saint Sophia, the 
crisis was ending and no event could have modified 
the issue, In Palestine, in Ugypt, in Sicily, in ‘Tunis, 
in Spain, in France—everywhere aboul the Mediter- 
ranean, the two mystic currents born of the old Semitic 
ideal had been clashing for three hundred years, 
repulsing each other al some points, mingling at olhers, 
and revealing lo each other, despite themselves and 
unknown to themselves, the resemblance of all men 
and the unity of their desire, 
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Chapter VI, ISLAM 


I 


TE two religions confront each other. 
The drama begins, and we must observe 
that the ideas which Islam was bringing 
to the Occidental civilizations and the 
resulls of those ideas were more numer 
ous than those which Christianity had, 

up to thal Lime, offered to the civilizations of the Orient, 

Islam, which in 9 savage burst of disinterested faith 

had launched forth, poor and free, upon the conquest 

of the earth, having no homcland save its tents and the 
infpity of a dream which it pursued in the gallop of 
its horses, in the wind that carried the burnooses and 
the clouds of dust—Islam, throughout the Middle 

Ages, was the true champion of the never-altained idea 

which, the more we seek to grasp it, plunges us only 

more deeply into the future. 
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When Justinian had closed the schools of Athens 
and had driven the artists and scholars from the 
Empire—at aboul the period when Gregory the Great 
burned the Palatine library— il was with the Sassanian 
King Chosroes that almost all of them tool refuge. 
Ilistory has magnificent strokes of chance. The Arabs, 
masters of Ivan, found there the Lreasures snatched 
from the shipwreck, and il was these that permitted 
their scholars to initinle the new Furope into the 
thought of anliquily. While the shadows were growing 
thicker over the Oceidenl, Une caliphs were opening 
universities, digging canals, tracing gardens, reviving 
the study of geomelry, geography, and medicine, 
ereating algebra, and covering the conquered lands 
w-th caravanserics, mosques, and palaces. Against 
the black background of the history of those Limes we 
see their works as in a dazzling fairy Lale, a great 
heroic story from the Yhousand and One Nighis. 

The miracle of the Arabian mind is that il remained 
itself everywhere and dominated everywhere without, 
of itself, creating anything. Anarchic, nomadic, and 
a unit, as litle bounded by moral as by material fron- 
tiers, it could, Unrough thal very fact, adapt its genius 
to thal of the conquered peoples and at the same time 
persuade the vanquished to allow themselves lo be 
absorbed in the unity of thal genius. Coptic in Egypt, 
Berber in the Moghreb and in Spain, Persian in Persia, 
Indian in India, Islam allows the converted races—in 
Egypt, in the Moghreb, in Spain, in Persia, and in 
India—lo express, according to their nature, the new 
enthusiasm which il knew so well how to communicgte 
to them. Wherever it established itself, it xomajped 
master of the people’s heart. : 

When Abu-Bekr proclaimed the holy war alter the 
death of Mohammed, the first conquerors of Syria 
and Egypt installed their immobile dream in the 
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Byzantine or Coptic churches which they came upon 
in their path. The earlier consecration of the edifice 
did nol matter much lo them, They were al. home 
everywhere. They covered the mosaics and the fres- 
coos with » coal of paint, hollowed outa mihrab in the 
wall facing Loward Meecea, and lost themselves in 
ecstasy, their eyes fixed on thal spot. When, in Egyp- 
tian, Greek, or Roman ruins, they found aneient 
columns, they assembled them haphazard, often with 
the capilal downward, all mingling like trees in the 
same living unily, On three sides of the inner court, 
where the fountain for ablulions brought to the dried- 
out soil the eternal freshness of the earth, their parallel 
rows of colunms carried ogive areades which supporled 
the flat roofs common lo the hot countries, The ouler 
walls remained as bare as ramparts. Egypt recognized 
its dream in thal of its conquerors, 

Bul enthusiasm creates action and incites to dis- 
covery. Three centuries have passed, Une eva of the 
conquests has closed. Islam extends, va northern 
Africa, from the plateau of Iran to Une Pyrénées, ‘The 
nomad enjoys his conquered domains, arouses the 
energies Uhal had grown weary there, and consents lo 
animate with his spirit Une plastic genius of the van- 
quished peoples, who have become fanatics. All the 
oases that sow Lhe deserts of Afvien and Spain lrans- 
form themselves into while cities, are surrounded with 
erenelated walls, and behold, springing up rapidly, 
palaces rich in shade where the emirs come to seek 
the cool afler having crossed the, sands. When the 
horde or the caravan has marched long days in Jde 
reddish and moving circle whose edge is never reagned, 
it is no longer the bouquet of palms that it sees when 
the burning air thal vibrates and riscs has hung a 
vision in the sky: il is a pink or bluish haze wherein 
lerraces, rounded needles, and cupolas tremble behind 
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an imponderable veil. The Moslem soul, even al the 
hour when il thought it had gained control over itself, 
never grasped more than a mirage, a cool shadow, 
spread for an hour between Lwo shects of flame over 
which the conquerors passed. 





ConstantinorLn. Saint Sophia (582), with Turkish minarets, 


When their great drive was ended, when the dream 
which had always surged like a wave before them found 
itself stopped by the sea or by barriers of mounLains 
or by the walls of Byzantium or the squadrons of the 
Franks, it had to find some other escape and, the hori- 
zon being closed, it had to move upward. Now it 
stifles under lhe Byzantine cupola, it spreads and 
stréches out under the ceiling of the Egyptians. 
Thelheavy semicircular arch of the basilicas has already 
become the broken arch that launches upward, The 
spherical cupola will likewise take on ascending lines. 


TAL Gayet, L'dit dave. 
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Tt will find again Uhe old Assyrian forms thal Sassanian 
Persia had continued until the times of Islam. ‘Phe 
slender ovoid dome carries the eye upward until we 
get the illusion thal the dream of the builders is gliding 
wilh ils forms and follows ils fleeing curve to escape 
at ils summil; Lhe base of Uhe cupola is strangled so 
that its point of suppoerlL may be masked and the 





Cano, Tombs of ihe Mamelukes, 


mystery of the suspended infinile be realized. Begin- 
ning wilh the fourteenth eentury, the columns dis- 
appear and the bareness of Lhe great naves evokes the 
desert, with ils circular horizon and the vaull of 
heaven—the only repose for the eyes as they logk 
upward. Outside, above the vertical walls that ages 
naked as the soil, one sees the cupola rising in pu 
accompanied by the flying minarels from which, by 
the voice of the muezzins, the words from above 
descend at Une hour of prayer. 
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The mysticism of the nomads had found its resting 
place. Only the Turk, who mirrored his heavy soul 
in the dull tones of Persian faicnces, retained the Byzan- 
tine curve wilh the flatlened cupola, invisible under 
the clumps of black cypresses from which shoot up 
the pointed roofs of the cylindrical minarets. It was 
without knowing it that he inherited the glory of 
Byzantium; he did not see the torrent of the white, 
blue, and pink stones streaming to the sea, lighting up 
in the morning, and dying out at evening, nor the domes 
of gold which, till the fall of night, retained the flame 
of;the twilight. But, aside from the Turks, the Moslem 
architects, from Egypt to Spain, attached themselves 
by instinct to lhe upward-springing forms of the 
windows and cupolas, and here their mystic aspiration 
was not limited, even if, with Lhe changing direction 
of their genius, they changed the distribution of the 
domes, the disposition of the naves, or the type of the 
minarets, which are now round, now square, now 
octagonal—smooth or damascened. ‘The Egyptian 
mosques remained as bare as the spirit of the desert; 
the mosques of Lhe Moghreb and of Spain crossed their 
arcades of black-and-white arch stones and gave o 
double rise to their rows of cylindrical columns that 
are like thickets of palm trees from which droop the 
long leaves, The greal mosque of Cordova, dating 
from the lime of uncompromising faith, is almost a 
dark forest. In its shadows, made denser by the per- 
spective of the silent shafts, one feels the presence of a 
terrible infinite that is impossible to seize. 


It 


The Moghreb artist varied the form of the arcades 
and gave diversity of aspect as between one hall and 
another, one alcove and another, in the mosques and 
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especially in the palaces, the aleazars and the alham- 
bras of Andalusia, where one's enervated faney wan- 
ders from the halls of red and gold, black, emerald, or 
turquoise blue Lo the greal colonnaded courts, lo the 
paved gardens where the perfume of the lemon. trees, 
the mimosas, and the orange Urees weighs on the sti- 
fling air, and lo the motionless shadows under which 
basins of marble offer Lo the yews long mirrors of pure 
water in which to dip their image, EmpLly of animate 
forms, the mind of the Moghreb artist sought restlessly 
to break the monolony of ils plastic visions by com- 
bining familiar lines and twisling them in every direc- 
tion. The semicircular arch drew ils points logether, 
curved itself into a horseshoe, was narrowed, fore. 
shorLened, splayed, loaded with slalactiles, with eells 
like those of a bechive, and was fretled Lo a greater or 
less extent with festoons and lacework. And when 
the formula was exhausting itself there came the ara- 
besque Uhat bil into the stone, earved iato openwork 
the plasler moldings wherein Lhe slained-glass windows 
were incased, and invaded Lhe reclangulan framework 
of the arcades, It sent its winding flame even Lo the 
inner surfaces: -blue, red, while, and gold-~of the 
niches and vaulls that offered an escape from the 
world outside, from the sun and the soil whose torrid 
uniformity heightened the charm of the multicolored 
paradises stretching out in the cool shadow and the 
silence over the perfumed waters and the soft divans. 

When linear ornament had attained its full sweep, 
it invaded the mosque, like the aleazar, from the base 
of the walls lo the top of Lhe cupolas. Disdainfyeor 
ignorant of Lhe form of a world that offered life to 
attract the eye, the Arab had the time Lo mow, to 
combine, Lo vary, and to mulliply his arabesques. 
In the interlacing rosework, Lhe polygonal ornaments, 
the stylized inscriplions, al! the ornamental motils 
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issuing Logelher from a vague and subUle imagination, 
ecstasy, doubl, serenity, and distress were expressed 
by the obliqueness, Lhe verlicality, Lhe waviness, the 
detours, and the horizontalily of the lines. All the 
ornamental molifs corresponded with Une obscure and 
complex ensemble of man’s feclings and were developed 





Cornova (viit Century), Interior of the great mosque. 


lo the point of mingling, superimposing, and juxta- 
posing themselves in squares, circles, bands, ovals, 
and fans. They passed withoul apparent effort—like 
the soul ilself—from cxallation lo depression, from 
reverie Lo logic, from rectangular forms lo rounded 

rms, and from the fantasy of the unrestrained curves 
to%he severilies of lhe geometrical figures. Everything 
thet detached from the walls, the nimbars, the banis- 
ters, and the gratings, was embroidered with interlacing 


1In Moorish architeclure the Lerm for the niche in Lhe mosque indicating 
the direction of Mecca, 
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lines; slone and plaster were perforaled, wood was 
inlaid, plaques of bronze, silver, and gold were carved. 
... An immense syslem of Lapestrics and embroideries 
seems Lo be spread over the walls, to cover Ure arcades, 
to distribute Une light from Lhe windows, and some- 
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times Lo fall on the cupolas and the graded minarets 
where the interlacings and the arabesques became 
more and more complicated, ‘fhe whole thing became 
like a hanging fairyland, like cobwebs in the afint 
garden of space, dust, and sunlight. D 
The arabesque had had ils hour of conerete life. 
Geometric ornament, into which il was to evolve, is 
never born spontaneously; it realizes, in the brain of 





pessoa (xm Century). Ilall of the Abencerrages in the 
Alhambra, 
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the artists, the final stylization of a motif from nature, 
just as the mathematical formula is, for the scientist, 
the form of expression which a Wuth derived from 
experience must lake, and thereby grow inerl. The 
arabesque was born of the twining 
together of flowers and leaves, as we 
first find it around the areades of 
the old mosque of Tbn-Touloun at 
Cairo, when, after the end of the 
conquest, the imagination of the 
Arabs was less tense and had the 
leisure to become complicated and 
the desire to become subtler. TH Look 
on afar rarer quality when the four- 
teenth century had fixed ils law of 
decoration. And this progressive 
passage from the living line to the 
ideographic line, from the ideographic 
line Lo the geometric line, sharply 
defines the spiritual direction of this 
art, When the regular polygon made 
its appearance in the répertoire of 
ornament, the Arab geometrists Lricd 
to deduce from it general principles 
which would permit them lo extend 
Mosque of the Al. the system of the polygon to the 
jaforfa, decorative Whole of decoration. Arab art, from 
detail, (fuseum that time on, became an exact 
of Saragossa.) science! and allowed the reverie of 
the mystic Lo be inclosed in the hard 


language of perfectly bare abstraction. ife 





Born of the desert, where there are no forms, whflre 
space alone reigns and has neither beginning nor ead, 
Arabian spivituality found its supreme expression in the 





1A formula drew from the polygon and brought back to it all the geo- 
metrical motifs of decoration, 
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arabesque which also has neither beginning nor end, 
The eye cannol come lo rest on il. It is like those 
voices of the silence thal we hear and follow in their 
interminable round when we listen only to ourselves, 
and when our feelings and ideas are enmeshed con- 
fusedly in a kind of languid pleasure which we experi- 





Granapa (xu and xty Centuries). Ornaments of the Tall 
of the Ambagsadors in the Alhambra, 


ence ywhen we allow our consciousness Lo become 
closed to the impressions of the world. If the rev- 
efie aims lo reach some conclusion, if Lhe mela- 
physical abstraction seeks to clarify itself, ib can 
find no other language—since il has remained out- 
Br of life—than the mathemalical abstraction 
\yhich compels the mind to move in an absolute of 
convention. 
It is singular that the most precise of the languages 
that we employ, the mosl useful lo our modern civiliza- 
tions, should also be the one which—when we seek dis- 
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interestedly the pleasure of ils abstract crealions— 
should awaken in us only those sentiments that are 
most lacking in precision and most impossible to seize 
upon. It is singular that Lthis instrument of pure 
mind should serve only our most material needs, and 
that, when used to explore the spiritual world, il should 
be the most impotent of all m penelraling ils mystery, 
All-powerful when we desire Lo know what motionless 
matter is, il is of no use whatever as soon as we scek 
enlightenment regarding living matter in its activity 
and its evolution. If it is an incomparable weapon for 
a mind that dominates it, it is dead for a mind that 
can be dominated by it. 

Art, like life itself, is in a constant slate of evolution. 
If scientific certainty is perchance substituted in the 
soul of the artist for the desive for that certilude which 
not only torments him but gives him strength, the need 
for effort is destroyed within him, and enthusiasm 
weakens because static realization has replaced the 
constant renewal of desire. When mathematics is 
introduced into the domain of the artists, il should 
remain in the hands of the architects as an instrument 
whose purpose is Lo define and determine the logic of 
the edifices they construct. But architecture cannot 
pretend Lo do more than adapt a building to ils ulili- 
tarvian funclion and suggest, by the direction of its 
lines, Une most powerful, but also the vaguest, of the 
greal collective sentiments, Tt is not the prerogative 
of mathematics 10 monopolize form and thereby in- 
close it within a wall of pure abstraction. When ib 
prevents sculpture from developing and the painted 
image from being born, it condemns the people whic 
il expresses to remain slaves Lo the temporary forn!, 
which they had given to their idea; it condemns them 
to die. 

What endows it with its greatness endows il also 
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with its weakness, It is slain by the realization of its 
purposes, It does nol. renew itself, since the individual 
cannol break the definilive formulas in which, by ils 
own will, it had inclosed ilsclf, The mosque and Lhe 





Granapa (xtv Century). Patio de la Alberea 
in the Alhambra, 


Arabian world grow motionless logether, exactly at the 
mpment when the Occidental peoples are emerging 
frém the collective rhythms. It is in the hope of a 
discovery half seen that men gain the power they 
express in their work, and from Lhis moment on the 
mosque builders begin Lo lose courage. 





é 


(ALuseum of Saragossa,)+ 


Mosque of the Aljaferta, detail. 
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If the desert reveals Lo men Lhe unily of mind, it is 
also responsible for Une mind’s forgetting Lhe few forms 
that are presented, From the desert came the antisocial 
and anticivilizing conception of the lwo irreconcilable 
worlds of the immaterial soul and the material body. 
After the death of a people that has failed to discover 
and to express its accord with the external universe, 
there remains nothing of that people, however great 
its courage; the spirit which men follow is that which 
knows how to animate with its life the forms of thal 
universe, It is the rocks, the water, and the irees 
which, through the spirit of the Greeks, made the 
Occident fertile. Every lime that history hesitates, 
we look to the pediments of the temples where men 
recognize themselves in the gods. 


Tir 


The Arab, it is true, never compels the artist to re- 
frain entirely from representing animate life, and 
sometimes it trembles furtively on the walls of the 
palaces and mosques of Spain and Morocco. Like all 
the monotheistic peoples who have been modeled by 
the desert, he was only obeying his inscinctive repug- 
nance for everything that is living form. Religion 
represses instinct only during periods of decadence, 
During periods of strength, instinct sweeps religion 
along with it in whatever direction it chooses, In 
Egypt or in Syria, Mohammedan art had the naked- 
ness, the sadness, and the grandeur of the desert, In 
‘Te depths of the cool grotloes of the Moghreb and of 
Spain, where the caliphs came 1o listen Lo the pholoso- 
phe%s and to breathe the odor of the lemon Lrees after 
their cavalry had reaped its harvest, Mohammedan 
art seemed to work with blocks of gold ground in 
clotted blood. In India, it allowed the whole flood of 
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the world of matter lo invade the mosque. On the 
plateaus of Tran il was like a field of flowers. 

Persia. no more resembles the sandy plains of the 
eastern Mediterranean than it does the Andalusian or 





Cargo (xvm Ceutury). Interior of the Bordeini Mosque. 


Moroccan valleys, which are forever contested by hard 
shadow and by fire. To the west, in the upper regions 
which border the central desert, high above the dust, 
three thousand meters above sea level, and thus so 
much nearer the stars, the air has the transparence, 





Porsta. Young men making o sacrifice, miniature. 
(Private Collection.) 
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the limpidity of glass. In the breath of the wind the 
while meadows and the pink meadows there are mottled 
like watered silk, and from spring to aulimmn the broad 
strips of poppies and the fields of g¥ain rum the gamut 
of all the uncertain color tones, from tender green to 
golden yellow. The skies, where the pigeons fly, and 
the clouds have those delicate tints thal one can 
observe in the earliest blossoming of trees. The cities 
are deluged with roses.2 

When one approaches them their assemblies of 
domes, ovoid, swelling, or twisted, and their long, 
straight minarets that emerge from the groves of 
cypresses and plane trees, seem like memories already 
blurred by uncertainty. In turquoise blues, burnt- 
out pinks, pale greens, and dulled yellows the mirage 
has taken on the appearance of an aérial water color 
painted with vapor on the fleeing horizon that is known 
to artists who have followed the path of the caravans 
from oasis to oasis. Near-by one secs crumbling walls, 
cracking cupolas, minarets whose decoration of inter- 
lacing black and white is scaling off. It is ruins that 
are before us. But they are the ruins of a recent period, 
The enamel that clothes them, the old Chaldean enamel 
that ancient Persia had made known to China and that 
China brought back to Iran by the Tartar hordes— 
the enamel has kept its glassy brilliancy under the 
coating of silicate that covers the brick. Violcts, blues, 
and browns, ivory whites, lilacs, yellows, and grecns, 
shine in these enamels, pure or in combinations that 
make rosebushes and anemone or iris flowers over 
white inscriptions and arabesques of gold. The pulpy 
flesh and the pearly surface of the flowers marry and 
swell the living garlands that here replace the abgtract 
arabesque in which the inventive faculty of the Arabs 
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found its expression. Under the high ogive of the 
doors framed with a crust of enamel, the dim glow of 
turquoises, amethygts, and lapis lazuli makes a creeping 
phosphorescence; “under the inner crown of the domes 
whose rounded softness knows nothing of the mystic 
impulse of the desert, the ornaments shaped like 





Porsta. Elephants fighting, miniature. 
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honeycomb drip with stalactites, Sometimes the 
interior of the cupolas sends forth flashes from plates 
of glass combined with prisms. 

It was in an ancient and forgotten period that the 
people spread on the walls the Persian carpets resem- 
bling dark, plowed carth into which crushed flowers 
have been pressed. In their place shone enameled 
brick when, at the end of the sixteenth century, the 
great Abbas suddenly caused the monumental fairy- 
land*of Ispahan to be built. The Persian school of 
painting which was born at that moment had only to 
listen to the counsels of the men who gave the wealth 
of decoration to the enameled mosques in order to 
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reach, through Djehangir, through Mani, and through 
Behzade especially, the highest living expression that 
Mussulman art has known, The whole industry of the 
potter, everywhere most ancient Rud most durable, 
brought its necessary contribulion tu this art also. 
The Persian pot is already painting crystallized in 
fire. Its decoration, which is nol very rich in images, 
is doubtless the richest of all in ils ever new styliza- 
tion of the summits of sensation. Nothing remains of 
the world of the senses save what is profoundest in 
color, what is most immaterial in the object, most 
fleeling in the form. Neither the sky nor the sea nor 
the flowers are painted there, but beds of flowers break 
through with their freshest corollas, great stretches of 
sky with their pearliest billows of cloud, and the im- 
mensity of the seas with their shining surface. In 
spots, in creeping lines, in drops, in clusters, and in 
mottlings, the most elaborate and elusive principles of 
the flowers, the sky, and the sea arc evoked according 
to the changes in the harmonies with which they fill 
the memory. The rare painting of Persia arrests this 
fugitive splendor in every form depicted. The school 
flowers suddenly, to fade quickly, and 10 die in two 
centuries because it had given out loo much perfume 
and brilliancy. It was like an enchanted dream in 
which for an hour there were blended the passionate 
sensualily of India, Lhe mannerism of Lhe Persians, the 
slow science of the Chinese, and the greal fairy dream 
world of the Arabs. 

Rolling its treasure from the deserts of Arabia lo the 
happy islands of Japan, and from the Moghreb to 
India, Persian painting is like a deep occan made up 
of all the ingenuous desires of the flesh, all the frankness 
of ils intoxications, all the puerilitics, the smiles, the 
wild and touching fancies of the primitive peoples 
suddenly carried beyond the rosy gates of the paradise 
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of art!... It was an Eden where Ligers Lrod on meadows 
full of flowers, where men and women in robes of silk— 
green, red, or blue—men and women with delicate 

noses, little mouths, very long blades, and oval, 
faces, were seated in a circle on beautilts bSidered * 
carpets. Trees in bloom rose against backgrounds all 
of gold. For the Persian there could never be enough 
flowers: there are flowers on those lawns of almost 
black green which make one feel that living water is 
near; there are flowers among all the leaves, flowers on 
the carpets, flowers everywhere, enormous flowers 
whose trace is lo be found even on the little cups of 
coral and of porcelain from which the ladies and 
gentlemen with golden spoons dip the candied flowers, 
In landscapes of red, green, or gold, whose natural 
symphonies take on the quality of a deep and precious 
velvet, nervous, delicate black horses with curving 
necks pass al a gallop, each bearing a proud rider, a 
faleon on his wrist, a brilliant aigretle on his turban, 
Multicolored birds fly in the trees—they are genii 
who talk with men, far better than those golden birds 
with topaz eyes which flew and beal their wings about 
the throne of the Byzantine autocrat. Magical palaces 
open their gates of light and their porticos of Jaco; 
their enameled or damascened walls are embroidered 
with gems; their ceilings are of crystal; silent carpets 
lead to thrones of gold where golden peacocks spread 
tails of emerald; there are gardens with vases of por- 
phyry and jets of water where the sun lights up opals, 
graded white terraces, and cupolas, pink, azure, or 
milky. Eyen in the depths of the night they gleam 
like the snow at dawn. When evening came, one 
listened to musicians on the blue waters, one breathed 
the odor of the fruits that gleam in the black heart of 
the trees. The djinns descended among men with 
baskets of rubies and baskets of topazes, and the 
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rising moon was like a pearl fallen from the necklace 
of stars that encircles the sky... . All this is painted 


with subtle strokes, with brilliant Lones that die out 
_-nagie haemoyis with the tremulous purity of the 





Prnsta (xvi Century). The [funt, miniature, 
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shadows, and wilh the unchanging light of the day. 
Here are all the Thousand and Onc Nights dreamed of 
by the old story-tellers who, from evening to morning, 
talked inexhaustibly to the gay travelers seated in a 
circfe under the tent. 

Here are strange races, veritable masses of contrasts; 
and the deeper they plunge into the desert, the farther 
they live from the cities, the heavier the sun that beats 
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upon them, ithe more marked and surprising these con- 
trasls become. Here are men who wear robes of green 


and red silk under burnooses of whjte wool, and who 
cover the harness of their horses With gold. They. 
forge weapons and incrust them witte7fs; they 


keep their water pure in damascened copper. They 
know only silence and melancholy contemplation, or 
else frenzied laughter and uproar. They forget their 
natural sobriety to enter suddenly on a round of 
incredible feasting. They despise death, they despise 
life. Among them a state of cestasy follows hard upon 
crises of unbridled sensuality. Their paradise of 
abstractions is peopled with women. ‘Their terrible 
fanaticism is unequaled by anything but their terrible 
inertia; the flight of time is nothing for them, and 
they let their Lemples crumble with an indifference as 
marked as the ardor which they expended in building 
them. 

The excessive climate, the greal contrasts of nature, 
and the life of the nomad have created this ignorance 
of—or this disdain for—the balance of soul that we 
love. ‘The oasis is Loo cool after the sands, the water is 
so sweet to the burnt lips, the cities offer to the wan- 
derers such hot pleasures and such gold! The rich 
man shall have a hundred wives and the poor man 
shall have none, and so there is a gap thal can never 
be filled belween the meLaphysical absolutes and the 
worst bestiality. Bul the races of Lhe Occident fill this 
gap by exploring all the roads that must be traveled in 
order to rise from and by means of sensual life to the 
threshold of the heroic life. With these races of the 
Occident we must number some of the Oriental races 
which belong to the same cthnic groups as the Fluro- 
pean peoples. It was, doubtless for Unis reason, that 
the Persians—whose mind was less spacious, perhaps, 
but certainly more curious than that of the Semites— 
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never swerved from their hislorie role, which is to 
carry on forever into Lhe future a lilile of Lhe immemo- 
rial civilizations of the country of the rivers. It was 
for this reason again that in Persian ayt Lhere was no 
break in continuity between Sassanian Deja aye 
sulman Persia, and thal the carpels and the vases 
continued Lo be made in the same workshops. Because 
of their racial qualily, also, the Persians recovered 
from the Tartar invasions and outlived Lhe Arabs in 
their period of greatness by three centuries. It was for 
the same reason, also, that the idol worshipers of 
Byzantium will one day be justified by the moral his- 
tory of the world, as they triumphed, Len centuries 
ago, in their struggle with those who were opposed to 
the idols. A resolutely spiritual religion must, doubt- 
less, do without images, even at the risk of declining, 
at the risk of dying; but what we need to know is 
whether it is better for us Lo cultivate pure spirit or the 
images. It is a weak defense of the iconoclastic emper- 
ors to show them as encouraging arl whenever it was 
separate from religion. Art is one; ils growth increases 
with the growth of a living faith, regardless of the way 
in which it is clothed or labeled or of the role in which 
men try to arrest it; and if religion dies of freedom, art 
lives only through ils introducing inLo the world a liltle 
more freedom each time it manifests ilself, To forbid 
art lo drink al any one source is to dry up all Lhe sources 
al once. 

If idolatry did nol save Byzantium, it was because 
Byzantium was not a beginning, but an end, a rotten 
fruit of the Greek irce. Buti it was idolatry which 
made Egypt and Greece and India, which unchained 
the great Gothic revolution and the Italian and Flemish 
Renaissance, and which, later, al Lhe threshold of our 
own time, aroused sensualism, iransformism, and the 
admirable, vilal investigation of the whole last cen- 
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tury in Europe. All durable civilizations are born of 
idolatry, obliged, as they have been, to demand thal 





Psrrsta (xvi Century), Carpet, fragment, 


eternal nature surrender lo them lhe inexhaustible 
treasure of her teachings in order that they may give 
reality to the images thal are within lhem, We cannot 
demand that humanity live in the desert forever, 
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when we sce that even the peoples of the desert seek 
the oases. 

We may not believe that among idolatrous peoples 
the superior minds have freed themselves from idolairy: 
they have freed themselves by it. It is they~Who, by 
it, by the living relationships Lhat il revealed to them, 
have introduced reason inlo the world, nol as an end 
in itself, but as an incomparable instrument for analy- 
sis and for the liberation of ihe individual. The 
peoples who recognize nothing but the spirit are the 
only ones who have never been able to detach them- 
selves from the meLaphysical idols which the blankness 
of the desert imposes on their meditations, because 
they have been powerless to seize upon their thought 
and confront it with life. 


Moreover, far from arresting the dream, the image 
offers it a point of support, which enables it to keep 
within the limits of human reality, and al the same 
time the dream is broadened because the relationships 
which the image reveals to it cause other relationships 
to be suspected, other images lo be desired; and so 
men draw from realization—always a dead thing—the 
ever-living hypothesis, Idolatry leads to experience 
and through it to action, When we have lost our equi- 
librium, it is Lo Une idols that we Lurn Lo invoke them to 
teach us form and life once more. Science is Lhe aspect 
that our cternal idol worship wears al the present time, 
Idolatry saves the world when nothing but a little 
invisible dust is left of the great unbalanced dreams 
which have been lived by the prophet-pcoples fashioned 
by the desert. 
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Chapter VII. CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
COMMUNE 


I 


HE Semitic spirit, at the decline of the old 
world, tried to conquer Europe through 
the apostles of Christ, as it was to 
take possession of western Asia and of 
Africa through the knights of Islam. 
But through the desert, the bare sky, 

and life withoul movement the religion of Mohammed 

remained near Lo its sources. It could easily retain its 
original form and spivitualize everything, even Lo its 





Transiaror’s Norn.—The following lines from the Eneyclopadia Britan- 
aids will explain M. Faure’s preference for the words “ogive” and “ogival” 
as against the more common but lesa precise word “Gothic,” in speaking of 
the architecture dealt with in this chapter and the next, 

“A very great slep in advance was made by the invention or application 
of diagonal ribs under the intersection of the plain groined vault, ‘This 
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expression in plastics. Turope offered to Uhe Jewish 
idea an outline less suited to it, The contact with the 
cullivated Jand, with Uhe woods, with the running 
waters, wilh the clouds, and with mobile and living 
form, was Lo impose on Lhe religion of Saint Paul a 
sensuous and conerete form which Lured the idea 
from ils original divection, little by litUe, and was Lo 
bring Lhe peoples of the Occident back to the course 
of their natural destiny. 

IL is true that the impress had been made. The 
Jewish apostolate, through the power for penetration 
which it derived from its disinterested faith, carried 
with it a disappointing dualism, bul at the same time 
il peopled the inner solitude of the masses who had 
been forgotten by the civilizations of the past. Its 
pitiless insistence on justice fortified the social instinct 
in them. And it is thanks to this that the Greek spirit 
and the Semitic spirit slowly brought about in the ern- 
cible of the Occident an accord of which Aéschylus had 
the presentiment and for which Jesus had the desire. 

Had Christianity remained as Saint Paul desired it 
and as the fathers of the Church defined it, it must 
needs have turned its back upon the plastic interpre- 
tations of the ideas which it introduced. But as it 
wished to live, iL obeyed the law which compels us to 
give to our emotions the form of the things thal we 
see. In Rome, while it was groping in the shadow, 
lrying to Lear ils doctrine from the confused mass of 


association of sirengthening ribs in a cross form Lo each bay of the slructure 
forms the ogive, the characteristic form from which the allernative name 
of Gothie, ‘ogival,’ has been derived, ... The woid ‘Gothic’ was applied 
by Italian writers of the Renaissance to buildings Inter than Roman. What 
we now call ‘Gothic’ the same writers called ‘Modern,’ Later the werd 
came (o mean the art which filled the whole interval between Uc Roman 
period and the Renaissance, and then, last of all, when the Byzantine and 
Romanesque forms were defined, Gothic became the art which intervened 
between the Romanesque era and the Renaissance.” 
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the old myths, graven and painted figures were ap- 
pearing, from the“firsL century onward, upon the walls 
of the Catacombs, They announced new gods, to be 
sure, but their form remained pagan, even Greek, most 
often, for iL was Lhe Oriental slave who propagated 
the religion of Galilee in Rome. Grown clumsy in 





Cauors (xi Century). The cathedral, detail. 


the hands of Lhe poor people, the art which, above the 
street Jevel, builds therm and amphilheaters, which 
covers villas with frescoes and gardens with slatues, 
hesitates in Une darkness underground, The soul of the 
people will not be silent until the day when official 
Christianity emerges from beneath the soil to take 
possession of the Roman basilicas and decorate them 
with pompous emblems. It will require ten centuries 
of seclusion before it finds its real expression and com- 
pels the upper classes to relurn to the deeper life and 
to embrace the hope which has been set free. 
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The organization of the new Lheocracy, Lhe repeated 
invasions of the barbarians, hunger, torpor, and the 
frightful misery of the world between the fall of the 





Auron (x1 Century), Capital from Une nave of the cathedral, 


Empire and the tine of the Crusades, did not permit 
any people of westcrn Europe to Lake root in its soil. 
In return, although every human tide carried away 
the new cities built on the newly made ruins, the tribes 
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descending from the north succumbed, lillle by lite, 
to the domination of the moral unily inherent in the 
Lhristian idea for which the trappings of the ancient 
civilizations offered an imposing framework. Over the 
heads of the peoples in their unhappiness, the instincl 
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of the military chicfs, who had rallied to the letter of 
organized Christianity, brings them inlo alliance with 
the higher clergy, whose spivil, through conlacl with 
the warrior class, becomes more and more harsh, 
When Gregory the Great, some years after Justinian, 
ordered the destruction of what remained of the old 
libraries and of the temple of the ancient gods, he con- 
secrated the accord of Rome with the barbarians, The 
soul of antiquity was dead, indeed. The monarchies 
of the Orient gather up its last echoes, the monasteries 
ebe up its dust. 
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The religious communities had remained, up lo the 
Crusades, the ouly isles of light in darkened Europe. 
The cloistered usury of a chosen few, a hothouse— 
civilization, was the representative of sixty centu>ies 
of effort, of sensibility, of living realizations. Thebes, 
Memphis, Babylon, Athens, Rome, and Alexandria 





Morssac (xt Century), Abacus of un capilal of Lhe cloister, 


were contained within the four walls of a monastery, 
in old manuscripts thumbed by the hard men who 
opposed the necessary counterpoise of the Rule, to 
the frighL{ul impulses of a world that had fallen back 
Lo the primiLive stale. Bul it was around these walls, 
in these out-of-Lhe-way valleys, away from the great 
highways which saw the massacres that, here and 
there, the people of the countryside were assembling 
to shape the future. The north of Gaul during *the 
Merovingian period had no other centers of activity In 
the chaos of manners, races, and languages Lhat hoy- 





Eran (Pyrenées-Orientales) (x11 Century). Belfry of the church. 
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ered over this agony of ‘the burning cities and the 
ruined harvests. 

In the south, on the contrary, Lradition was stiJ)~ 
profoundly alive. The aqueducts, the arcnas, the thér- 
me, and the temples were still erect in the landscape 
that is silvered by the forests of olive trees. The amphi- 
theaters still opened their pure curve to the light. ‘The 
sculptured sarcophagi were in their accustomed place, 
bordering the roads shaded by the plane trees that are 
whitened by winter when it despoils them of their 
leaves and that remain white under the dust of summer, 
On this burnt carth of southern France, which outlines 
itself against the sky with the sure lines that one finds 
again beside the bays of Greece, Gallo-Roman art 
united quite naturally the positivism of Rome, Hel- 
lenic elegance, and the fresh vitality of the Gauls. It 
declined but litte, if at all, upon the passage of the 
Arabs, who were adopted by this burning soil. Nothing 
could arrest its fever, Under its violent sun, the 
blood of nomadic Asia mingled with that of Greco- 
Latin Gaul. It was a strange, cruel, perverse world, 
but one of intense, irrepressible lile; its ideal was one 
of equality and it was freer and more extensive than 
the remainder of France when the division of the 
empire of Charlemagne had separated it from the 
north, which was beginning to discuss its problem of 
Frankish or Norman domination. 

When an orgy of love and blood craves the excite- 
ment that results from the nervous tension of the 
higher culture, when morbid sensuality and exasper- 
ated intelligence arise from the same ground, the 
lightning that flashes from their meeting sets fires 
burning, and their flame leaps high into the air, ded 
by all the winds that blow, by the dust they bring, and 
by -the debris of green wood and dead wood alike 
which they hurl into the blaze together. A hybrid 
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and convulsive art emerges from the earth, a trifle 
frail, but so glowing in its intensity that its onrush 
eaves a groove that cannot be effaced. The trail of 
fire passed over Provence, surrounded Toulouse, and 
ascended to the plateau of central France, The antique 
columns were set up again round the nervous and 
clumsy bas-reliefs that were painfully inscribed within 
the rigid curve of the portals. Byzantium and Islam 
deposited their ferment and their spark in the heart of 
the material that still retained its memory of the 
Romans; and the Crusades brought back to the stones, 
stirring in their new animation, a disordered tribute of 
memories of Greece and the Syrian world, and, with 
these, the more distant echo of Persia and India. 
When the Clunisians set to work upon the stones, 
about the eleventh century, and erected them according 
to Norman and Scandinavian ideas, which we see also 
in the heavy jewels that bear the trace of the oldest 
traditions of Asia, the great Romanesque style crys- 
tallized suddenly, to become, in the hands of the 
monks, the purest architectural expression of organized 
Christianity. 
I 


The church built on the plan of a cross evolved from 
the old basilicas; stiff and thick-sct, it has to make an 
effort to lift up toward heaven its two burly towers, 
vibrating with their bells, but unshaken by the wind. 
Tf the heavy arch that weighed on the central nave 
did not crush down its supports, it was because the 
other naves were loaded with lengthwise vaults sup- 
ported by enormous walls which suppressed the empty 
splices where the openings for windows would have 
been. The farther the nave was extended, the thicker 
the walls became, and the deeper became the darkness 
in the sanctuary, daubed with red and with blue. The 
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short painted pillars there, wilh their capilals cut into 
by erude forms, seemed Lo bear Lhe formidable weight 
of a sky filled with eyes thal judge and with gates ee 
close on paradises seen but for a brief moment. The 
edifice was like a crouching monster whose over-heavy 





Morssac (xr Century), Detnil from the western door, 


spine bore down on ils thick paws, Jn the center of 
the silent cloisters, which cul oul a square of shade in 
the light of Lhe south, the soil might crack with drought, 
but there was cold under the vaulls. From these 
gathered forms, from these clear-cut facades, where 
the firm semicircle of the arch opened belween massive 
columns, there radiated a naked strength which affirmed 
the elegance—auslere, brutal, and categorical—of ea 
caste in possession of undisputed power. It is the 
exact, image of a fixed Catholicism—the authority of 
the Councils seated on rock, No ouUlook on life is 





Samnt-Amanp pr Cory (Dordogne) (xm Century). 
Interior of the iranseplt of the church. 
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afforded—the soul alone has the right Lo life, on condi- 
tion that il never breaks Uhrough the continuous circle 
of stone in which it is held by dogma. Rome hay 
cemented the thought of Saint Paul 
in the material of the churches, 
When the uncompromising mo- 
rality of Uhis rigid world, clad in 
rough cloth and iron, was ready to 
quil the pages of the manuscripts 
and the pulpit of the Lemples and 
to show ils symbolized face to the 
multitude, when the four animals of 
the Evangelists consented Lo have 
grow up beside them a new world 
of animale forms Lhat descended the 
length of the columns and escaped 
to the very tympanums of the doors 
and invaded their lintels, Saint Ber- 
navd was the only one who perceived 
that an era was aboul to end. The 
monks could no longer close their 
eyes, when once the day had touched 
them with ils light. Once life had 
begun Lo penetrate dogma, there 
could be no guestion as Lo the final 
result, even if a few centuries were 
still needed before life should be re- 
leased by the compact and closed 
Sountac (x Cen Mass of doctrinary Christianily, Tn 
tury), A pillar of vain it opened its hell, sent stiff, 
the chuich. devouring monsters lo crawl upon 
the stones, unchained horrible bat- 
tles between the absolute virtues and the irreducifle 
vices, divided the world into definilive Wwuths and 
definitive errors: life, poor and bruised, but regaining 
its mastery little by little, was introducing its subtle 





ry 





Viizpuay (xt Century). Figures in the tympanum of the church. 
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connecting passages between cach of these pairs of 
moral entities in order to animate them and to unite 
them. 

It was clearly impossible that in this universe which 
had been closed for ten centuries, the monk sculptor 
of the Romanesque churches, the theologian armed 
with a chisel, should discover any more, at first, than 
a meager type of nature—emaciated, compressed, and 
suffering, like himself, Long figures, which make a 
tragic effort to break the mold of the Byzantine, were 
flattened against the new facades, mechanically ex- 
pressing an arrested symbolism. ‘The only men, pre- 
cisely, who reserved the right, at that moment,to express 
form and life were the heirs and guardians of a the- 
ology that had not ccased for a thousand years to look 
upon and to condemn form and life as contemptible 
appearances. For the same length of time, the people 
had been crushed between the material invasion of the 
barbarians and the moral invasion of Christianity. 
It had resigned itself, in the promised hope of a future 
life, to the hazards of its aclual life, and, when it fled 
the devastations of its countryside, it found no other 
refuge than its fecling for the supernatural. 

But despite everything, and contrary to the life and 
the ideal which they had accepted, the artist-monks 
were expressing, in those primitive sculptures that 
were invading the porches of the churches in ever 
denser crowds, the first sudden perturbations of the 
needs of their time. A. singular force was mounting 
very rapidly within these works. In close-growing 
vegetation made up of these rough forms, there cireu- 
lated-something of the sap and the energy which, in 
the same centuries, were lifting up the wrought ssone 
of the Dravidian pyramids and the Cambodian tem- 
ples. A dull rhythm, a heavy and vigorous rhythn— 
like that with which the flood of the springtime carries 
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its wealth of buds up out of the soil— 
runs through these rude figures, these 
heads, and bodies that are hardly more 
than squared off, and which are elevated. 
in a single movement. A puissant 
grace, a candid and robust charm 
hesitate in the stone itself. Clear-cut 
planes define the elementary move- 
ments that incline one face toward an- 
other face and cause onc hand to reach 
out toward another. They seem to 
obey the silent music which groups 
numbers into constructions and into 
figures, according to the summary but 
essential appearance that reveals them 
to us when our minds are strongly 
aroused, It is a rough expression but 
a fervent one that results from this 
dramatic meeting of Christian symbol- 
ism at its highest tension and popular 
realism in the innocence of its dawn, 
The breast of the world was dilating 
slowly, but with an irresistible effort 
that was to burst its armor. There 
had been no invasion for a century 
or two. Born of war and living by 
it, the feudal lord carries war to the 
surrounding countries. Gaul, to which 
the military chiefs had been leading 
their hordes for so many years, be- 
came the central hearth for the fire 
of expansion and conquest. About the 
closing years of the cleventh century, 
the one during which the Romanesque Cyanonns (sar 
church allowed its compressed life to Century). Asaint. 
burst its shell, the Norman barons — (Cathedral.) 
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passed into Sicily and into Englund, and the first 
Crusade hurled the French barons upon the Holy 
Land. Feudal brutality emigrated for two hundred 
years. 

ut 


Then the native soil, that which the peoples knew no 
longer, their roots having been torn from it in every 
generation by some human tempest—the native soil 








Cuarrrus (xu Century), Angel. (Cathedral.) 


rose to the heart of its races. At the same time, the 
profound movement which cast the mystic and miser- 
able Occident upon the rich Orient, sent flowing back 
upon the Occident the life of wonderful lands, of other 
faiths, of other legends, of other customs, and the 
powerful, confused sensation of a material world and a 
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world of the soul broadening while changing in appear- 
ances, and of a universe that would not be contained 
within the limits of revealed religion, 

The earth quivers with pride. Almost at the same 
hour, appear the Republic of Florence and the Uni- 





Braapam (Gironde) (xm Century), Apse of the cburch, 


versities of Palermo, of Bologna, of Paris. In the very 
bosom of the Church there are born spirits more re- 
ligious than the Church, and they subject dogma to a 
courageous examination. Abelard, the Christian, de- 
nies original sin, contests the divinity of Jesus, exalts 
once more the dignity of the senses, and tries to estab- 
lish—from antiquity to the Middle Ages, by the im- 
partial study of ancient philosophy and of the doctrine 
of the fathers—the unity of the human spirit. Four 
years after his death, his disciple Arnaldo da Brescia 
proclaims the Republic in Rome. Such a life animates 
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men’s hearts, which Catholicism, carried along with it, 
discusses, inlerprels, cvilicizes—and the dead Ietler 
recoils before Lhe living spirit. Tor the first and the 
last time in ils history, Catholicism follows that pro- 
found movement which, from time lo Lime, reveals to 
a privileged people the conquests il has made during 
ils silence. AL Uhe hour when it looks into itself Lo 
observe the rising flood of life, il does nol perceive whal 
is happening in Lhe strongest cilies of northern France. 
Sometimes supporled by the monarchy that [eels them 
to be a bulwark against the lords, Le Mans first, and 
Cambrai, then Noyon, Laon, Sens, Amiens, Soissons, 
Rheims, and Beauvais transform themselves into free 
communes by the refusal lo pay laxes, by proscrip- 
tions, and by insurrection, sword in hand. ‘Those 
were the days when the cadavers of bishops were 
dragged Uhrough the streets. 

Tt matters litUe that the incentive of the movement 
toward the commune was the material interest of the 
people. Opposed to the spiril of the Christianity of 
the Councils, which made obedience Lhe fundamental 
principle, the spirit of France, which, by way of the 
Renaissance and the Encyclopedia, was lo reach the 
Revolution—the spirit of France revealed itself in this 
movement with a youth and a strength that it never 
again possessed. Tor two hundred years il gave to the 
cilies of the Ile-de-Franee, of Picardy, and of Cham- 
pagne, a richly flourishing civilization, confused in its 
appearances, but of an inner rhythm so powerful that 
it consLrained feudalism to Lake refuge in the country, 
where it brought about the Jacquerie lwo or three ccn- 
turies later, and—under pretcxt of exterminating 
heresy—to fall upon Lhe cilics of the south, Whose 
culture and growing free spirit it crushed. This" was 
the terrible ransom of the liberly of the north, The 
foci of energy were sLill too scaltered on our soil, the 









Cnurcn or Covromprs (xi Century), Detail of a column, 
(Lowvre.) 
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anlagonism among the provinces was too sharp for the 
people Lo be able to feel solidarily in itself everywhere 
and in a co-ordinated effort Lo overthrow the political 
powers which it still needed to protect ilself against 
the enemy from without, 

Filled with the cager life that had been restrained for 
so long a Lime the French Commune assigned to cach 





Arurs (xi and xi Centuries), Fagade of Saint-Tiophime, 
detail. 


person the work for which he was best filled. It was 
an association of strong corporations representing 
every stratum of sociely, wherein individual Lempera- 
menls obeyed no other rules Unan those of the spon- 
taneous harmony we see in Lhe woods—made up of a 
hundred thousand trees which plunge into the same 
soil, are walered by the same rains and fertilized by Lhe 
same winds. The Commune entered hislory wilh a 
power that gives it that character of necessily which 
we now recognize as Lhe “Greek miracle” and the 
“Jewish miracle.” The art, formidable and one phat 
expressed il, was born with il in France, and died With 
it there, It was the French soul delivered into ils own 





Sainr-Genou (Indre) (xt Century), Capilals of Lhe nave. 
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keeping for the first and ithe last time. The peoples 
whom il penelraled with ils vilalizing force eould 
accept it and adapt il to their needs—they could not 
touch its inner principle withoul, al Lhe same time, 
ruining ils national and social significance. Between 
the Vosges, the English Channel, and the Loire it was 
really life, order, truth, It was the barn and the 
farm and the house of the cilies which silhouclted the 
lacework of its carving and ils pinnacles against the 
sky, the narrow house of earth and of wood bordering 
the round-backed bridges and the Lortuous lanes. It 
was the thick wall that bil into the roek, Lhe high wall 
as clear-cut as consciousness, the haughty refuge that 
dominated the sea, the egoistic abbey where slow lives 
wore away, lo the rhythm of the hours of the church 
services. It was the litle country church around 
which a few huts were gathered at the fool of the 
curtain wall under the dungeon that, for ten genera- 
tions of men, prevented the long and fertile contact of 
those who lived in its shadow wilh those whom iL con- 
fined. It was Lhe greal cathedral. It was strength, it 
was the dream and the need, the belly, the heart, ape 
the armor. The same spontlancous harmony {vas 
everywhere, issuing from the desire of Lhe people and 
burning oul al the same time thal il did. ‘The erenel- 
aled Lowers, proclaimed, to be sure, in the face of the 
productive commune, the apparently antagonistic 
principle of the right of conquest, Bul with it they pro- 
claimed the same principle of life: Uney were built by 
the master mason who directed the work of the cathe- 
dral, And the cathedral was born with the communes, 
grew during their time of maturily, covered ilself with 
statues and stained glass, and then languished and 
ceased to grow when they declined and died, Nofron, 
Soissons, Laon, Rheims, Amiens, Sens, Beauvars— 
wherever we find a greal commune the great cathedral 
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appears, vast and bold in the proportion that the com- 
mune is well armed and well established, and in pro- 
portion to the vitality of the communal spirit. 

The cities of France, during two centuries of relative 
peace, had torn down their walls. Their houses spread 
all along the rivers and the roads; the neighboring 





Le Tuoroner (Var) (xu and xx Centuries). Cloister 
of the abbey. 


forests were cleared away. In observing the new organs 
that grew little by little from the re-formed social 
body—to build dwellings, to pave the streets and 
stretch chains there, to bring vegetables and wood from 
the country, to kill animals and shear them, to tan 
leatger and forge iron—men saw that their common 
inteJests in these activities increased their strength. 
Thg concentration of the social forces made possible 
thg birth of that wonderful hope which is born spon- 
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tancously in an organism, when all ils elements har- 
monize in Uhe mind which is directed loward a prac- 
tical purpose thal lies within reach. All the guilds 
together felt that from Uheir instinct there was germi- 





Mowr-Satwr-Micnon (xi Century), Tho gallery. ff 


nating on ever-growing imperious desire which, for’ ils 
satisfaction, demanded the creation of a central oryan 
that should summarize the efforL whose power and 
necessily were expressed in Lhe ensemble of the Com- 
mune. The church of the clergy was too narrow and 
too dark, the crowd that was rising with Lhe sound of 
a sea begged for a church of ils own; it felt in itself 
the courage and the knowledge necessary to build 
that church to ils own stature. Its desire was to have 
the whole great work of building pass, with the mat{pial 
and the moral life, from the hands of the cloistsved 


monk into those of the living people, No longer sho vd 
Te 
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the poor folk who lived in the shadow of the monas- 
teries enter in fear at the hour of the service to hear 
the voice of the Church in the darkness of the low vault. 





Sarntes-Manins pp ta Mur (xi Century). Apse. 


Thq@ Church should be the common house, the store- 
howe of abundance, the labor exchange, and the 
poffular theater; it should be the sonorous and luminous 
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house which the flood of mankind could invade at any 
hour, a great vessel, capable of containing Lhe whole 
city, the ark filled with Lumult on markel days, with 
dances on feast days, with Lhe sound of the Locsin on 
the days of revolt, wilh singing on church days, with 
the voice of the people on all days. 

Some of these greal Lemples, Lo be sure, spring Lrom 
the pavement amid the silence of the crowds—in Paris, 
in Bourges, in Chartres, where the communal spirit 
did nol conquer. But Bourges is a city royal and under 
the sword of the king; ils workers, enriched bythe 
court, escaped Lhe power of the feudal lord. Without 
anxiety or remorse, the cathedral of Bourges spread 
out the holiday splendor of ils porticos at Lhe base of 
ils enormous, irregular mass, In Paris, also a cily 
royal, Notre Dame covers itself with stalues and imag- 
nifies the light of the day by the rose windows of its 
transepts al the moment when the citizens and the 
merchants strive for freedom, At Chartres, whether 
the vision of the pure facade and the spire dominates 
us or whether, on passing Lhrough lhe nave, we are 
gripped by the sensation of poignant mystery, we kyew 
well that we ave in the presence of an obscure tragedy 
of the hearl. The prodigious harmony has somett\ 






‘ing 
disenchanted about il, something in which one divines 
the lorment of an imprisoned conscience, Tow edtild 
Roman austerily lolerale in ils shadow the radiaice, 
given forth by the sensuous glory of the race of statues 
which guards the enigma of the nave? Tere theoeratic 
will clashes wilh popular desire without either one 
becoming aware of il, and from the unconscious con- 
flich there spurts up an invisible flamc—the dull, 


‘The greater part of the ideas expressed in this chapter have afheady 
been defended with profound logic and authority by Viollet-le-Due§in his 
Dictionnaire @ Architecture, It must be said, however, thal his whiting 
suffers from an excess of lateal narrowness. ‘ 








Cuartres (xm Century), North portal of the cathedral. 
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mystical, agonizing beauty of a greal idea that contains 
the secret of a world and cannot formulate itself. 


Iv 


Everywhere else the mullitude is master of the 
works, ‘The honest master builder, lo whom the 
Commune and the Bishop turn, knows practically 
nothing save his Wade. Behind him is the confused 
Byzanline-Romanesque Lradilion which he possesses 
imperfectly; before him is a problem Lo be solved: Yo 
build an edifice vasl cnough Lo contain the inhabitants 
of a cily. Ue knows his material well, the stone of 
France, powdery, watery, and casy to work. Ile has 
his compass, his waler level, his plumb line, and his 
square. Around him are good workmen, of the same 
spirit as himself, filled with faith, not in the least 
disturbed by worry as Lo social questions or hy doubt 
as to religion, He possesses thal clear good sense, 
that free and direct logic, which later brought out of 
the same soil such men as Rabelais, Montaigne, Mo- 
liére, La Fontaine, Rameau, Diderot, and Voltair 
A new function appears, so complex Lhat il absorbs 
life of the century. For the new organ to adapt itsdlf 
Lo il, nothing more is needed than thal the mastitr 
builder consent Lo be a man of his Lime, like the lea 
of his companions. 

Whatever the force in the ascending movement of Lhe 
French churches, whatever their lyrism, their perfect 
inlelligence lies loo deep within them to make its 
impression at onee. Their whole form is determined 
by the ogive window that hides ilself proudly in the 
upper shadows of the nave. It has not revealed Lo, us 


the sublle passage that leads a French or a ne 






mason Lo isolale in the Romanesque church the pho- 
jections from the ribbed vault and to raise its late’ 





‘ 
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edges by means of the angular window which the 
Crusaders had seen in Uhe Orient. But it was that 
window which overcame the round arch and the ver- 


tical weight that 
crushed the vessel. 
Everything is to 
radiate from the 
ogive—the drop of 
its diagonal ribbing 
on tg the columns 
ina spring up lo 
separate the three 
naves, the entire 
vault that is in- 
scribed in their in- 
tervals, and the fly- 
ing buttress that 
carries off obliquely 
the thrust of the 
vault, Everywhere 





whfich the light 
pegetrates.... The 
logic is that of the 
sk€leton, whercin 
‘wall pressures are 
balanced and trans- 
mitted; it is the 
image of the abso- 
lute transported 
intg the perishable 





Cuartras (xu Century), The month 
of July, (Cathedral.) 


order of the scattered elements of life. Belween 
thé flying buttress and the vault, the edifice is like the 
cplcass of a gigantic cetacean suspended in space by 
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ivon hooks lo permit the light of heaven to traverse 
iL in every direction. It seems Lo float in the air,t 
Gothie archileclure was opposed Lo leaving anything 
in darkness. Indeed, it died of ils love of the light. 
Sens, Beauvais, Laon, Soissons, Amiens, Bourges (in 
spite of ils five naves) are full of light, like our modern 
markels of iron and glass, Bul in these cathedrals 
there is, of course, the necessary framework which 
made some dark places; there is the slone skeleton 
work of the rose window, the leads which hold the 
slained glass, the wire netting which protects id\ the 
1 The ogive, of which an example is cited in England, al Durham, about 
1104, appents for the fist Lime in France, probably, about 1116, at Morien- 
val, near Soissons and Noyon, between the Te-de-France, Picardy, and 
Champagne, where, Unough Saint-Denis and Notre Dame, Amiens and 
Denuvais, Rheims, Laon, Sens, ete , it saw the birth of the most numerous 
and most beautiful architectunal works consequent upon it, Who dis- 
covered 11? Several master buildes, perhaps, cach one contributing a new 
idea, from the association of whieh the ogive was born spontaneously, 
Here is one of the mast surprising characteristics of Uke Middle Ages in 
Ule Oecident, and one that it shares with hadly any other art than that of 
aucieul Egypt and India. Of all the image makers, scarecly a name lag 
come down lo us, and if we hnow who some dozens of architects were, it b 
required patient researches or chance to bring forth their names froi 
municipal account books that slept in our archives, This is an anony 
al, and, consequently, it is collective and disinlerosled, it is Lhe sac 











not one of them dreamed of laying claim to being the father of the 
ouginal creation in aiehilectue since the vault of the Assyrians, 
Guillaume de Sens, who was one of the greatest of Ube construetor' 
who was nought to England to build the nave of Canterbury, passed ag 
the inventor of the ogive for a long time, Te was, doubtless, one of aig. 
first to apply iL to the constenction of an edifice—the cathedial of Sens— 
whose whole struclue it determines, But it seems to have received almost 
as complete an application, for an ensemble, with (he building of the choir 
of Saint-Denis (1144), and in some churches of 2 transilional character 
dating from that period—Noyon, Lisieux, Le Mans, etc. In any ease, it 
was in the Ile-de-France that, before the middle of the twelfth century, the 
architects systematized a process of construction which permitted, Jean 
d’Orbais to build Rheims, Robert de Lazarches to build Amiens, Pielke de 
Montereau {o build the Sainte-Chapelle, and a hundred others in very 
part of France and Ewope to erect buldings of a unity of slructure UPL is 
absolute and of a varicly of aspects Lhat is inexhaustible. 





Cuarrres (xi Century). Tead of a man. (Cathedral.) 
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dirt of centuries, due to all the old dust that has heaped 
up... When the cathedral is dark, il is because the 
master builder has miscalculated his effort, because he 











Cnarrres (xu and xut Centurics). South Lransept 
of the cathedral. 


expected Lhe building to yield more Lhan il could, he- 
cause he wanted Lo crowd Loo many people into it,4as 
in Paris, where galleries press down on the four lateRgl 





ics), Transept of the cathedral, 


ns (xm and xi Centuri 


Crartn 
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naves, The object of the stained glass was nol Lo 
darken the nave bul to glorify the light, whose glow 
seintillated with the richness of powdered jewels, And 
this glass was used not only in the churches bul for the 
rooms of the chateaux and for the houses of the middle 
class. The memory of the earpels hung up in the 
mosques filled the minds of the men, who were returning 
from the Orient, with visions Lansfigured by enthu- 
siasm and regret, They opened the side of the wall to 
set into il a translucent painting, a fresco shot through 
by flaines, iumined by the heavens. ‘The stained 
offered to the pale light of the north its flammg ma 
so that the sun should give a warmer caress Lo L 
stone Lhat rose everywhere. Ibs azures, ils dark blues’ 
its saffron and golden yellows, ils oranges, ils vinous 
or purple reds, and its dark greens streaked the nave 
with the blood of Christ and the sapphire of the sky, 
with the russel of the autumn grapevines, and with the 
emerald of the distant seas and of the meadows round 
about. In the depths of the chapels of Lhe apse, where 
the spol made by the candles caused the darkness to 
Wemble, the light of the windows weakened only to 
accumulate around the sancluary, the agonizing vague- 
ness and the vohiptuousness of ils mystery. When,’ on 
one of those gray days of the Tle-de-Vrance, one enters 
Notre Dame to wail for the sun, one knows when il has 
come out by the blond inundation that suddenly ewes 
the nave, renders it aérial and golden, and Jiltle 
litle touches and makes daxsling the very ribbing 
which, mmder their rigid palm omaments, suspends the 
shadow of the forests. AL evening, when the darkness 
is almost nocturnal in the vast interior whose vaults 
one sees hovering high up like the wings of a great bird 
of the night, one thing alone remains himinous—{the 
glass of the windows, The dying light from outside 
spatters the black pillars and the pavement which has 
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disappeared, wilh a fiery shower, more intense and more 
glowing in proportion as Lhe darkness increases. The 
rose windows gather up the last reflections of the sun 
thal has set to illuminate the shadows wilh them, 
Tiverything Uhat gives the cathedral ils meaning. 
everything Uhat determines ils aspeet— the irresistible 
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Paris (xm Century), Vault of the nave. (Cathedral,) 


vise of ils lines, the balancing of Lhe curves thal raise 
it above the cilies—everything is brought wboul by the 
desire for light; and the desire for light ineregged, 
among its archileets abl Lhe same time that they became 
more familiar with Uhe handling of ils curves and. ils 
lines, Never did an edifiee so truthful proclaim. its 
function with such simplicily, Al every point the bones 
were just beneath the flesh; cach one recognized ils 
role: Uhere was nol a recess, there was nol a projection 
which did not justify ils presence. The fixed frame- 
work of the exterior, the immense parallel arches which 
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stark up everywhere lo suspend Lhe central nave or lo 
radiate Lo Lhe apse, carry Ube building up into space and 
eradle it there, like the articulated members of #& 





Panis (xur Century). Triforium, wall, and vault, 
(Cathedral) 


gigantic animal, Every one of ils organs, from the 
haughtiesL to Lhe most obscure, participates in its 
power—the humble ornament, the flower that varies a 
plane that would be Loo bare without it, the slight bas- 
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relief thal gives movement to a profile, the small bel- 
fries that Joad the pinnacles lo inerease the slrength of 
the piles which enteh the thrust of the flying: buttresses, 
the niches for statues hollowing out the butLresses 
wherever there is no pressure, the gargoyles Unal spout 
the rain water away from the building so that it shall 
nol gnaw the stone, the long grooved colunms on the 
body of the pillars themselves, giving to the supports 
of the vaulis that nervous and sustained spring which 
causes them to spread out at their summit with the 
ease of a sheaf. 

Nowhere else has sculptured ornament becom 
much a part of the edifice. In India the slatue is ind 
porated in the building beeause both, at the same Liles 
grow oul of a pantheistic conception of life which sweeps 
the builders and the statue makers into ils own head- 
long movement. IIere, not only does the unity of con- 
ception, of Lradilions, and beliefs carry in the same 
current all who share in Une work, bul every statue, 
every carved eohymn, every branch, or fruil on the wall 
is Lhere Lo give more balance and solidily lo the en- 
semble, The ornament gives animation and movement 
and carries off inlo space everything Uhal would serve 
lo rob the cathedral of mobility and lo bind it lo the 
soil, 

Bare in the beginning, al Sens, al Saint-Denis, in the 
firsl Lier of the cathedral of Paris and at Soissons, bare 
as @ race abounding wilh life, the cathedral was cov- 
ered in a century wilh the forms which Unis race had 
found on its pathway. The porches, the Lympanuns, 
the lintels, the galleries of colonnettes, the high Lowers 
—sonorous organs raising in a single flight their UrickeLs 
of close-scl sLones, everything became part of the mir- 
acle, and his whole soil, which had been barren before, 
sprouted with trembling bas-reliefs, with the carving 
of the foliage that seemed ready to burst with sap— 











‘Tour (Calvados) (xa Century), Belfry of the chureh. 
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and in a thousand powerful statues quivered the life 
of a people. In the mist or in the sunshine, the world 
of the painted images caused the fagades, fram thei 
severe base Lo their sweeping lowers, Lo partake of the 
movement of the black streets into which the neigh- 
boring countryside penetrates unceasingly, with the 
hucksters, the Lraders, Uheir horses and sheep, with the 
boatmen and the market gardeners who bring vege- 
lables and wood to the cily. On days of prayer, the 
people ask the stone symbols for the human signifigance 
of the mystic emotion thal pervades the multiludg 
pure and gentle beings which surround the cathe 
of Chartres. On rainy days, people take refuge ung 
the porches of NoLre Dame—the three porches inseribec 
in the bare wall, which is nol more sober and simple 
and firmly built than they, and the stories that the 
image makers in their shellered workshops have been 
telling for a century are discussed by the citizens. On 
feasl days and in fine weather, people slop lo look at 
the way in which the facade of Amiens is blossoming, 
as if the reapers and the vinlagers on its doors were 
covering it with vine branches and sheaves: from the 
embroidered galleries lo the flames of the great tose 
window. On fair-days, people al the Lop of Lhe Lowers 
of Laon would see the oxen bending Lo their wors.in 
the fields. On coronation days, ot al Uimes of royal 
pomp, when the processions defile belween Une vows of 
narrow houses where the tapestries hang, people follow 
the harmony and the tumult of the marchers and are 
engulfed with the latter in the five porches of Bourges 
thal shimmer with their painted seulplures; while al 
Rheims, the seulplures are carried on up lo the gummi 
of the cathedral, from which there pours the incessant 
torrent of the forms and colors of nature. 

Bul inside—nol an image, The nave would Jose 
something of ils sonorily, ils grandeur, ils light. ‘The 
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vaull, the generating principle, is bare, and only the 
capital of the columns is permilted lo flower, ‘The long, 
slender shafts, the long ribbing Uhat ascends and de- 
seends lo outline the stained glass of the windows, the 
absolule lines thal converge and Uthat answer one 





Fravieny (Cole-d'Or) (xurt Century), Capital, choir 
of the abbey, 


another, Lhe pure radiance of the rose window- 
everyLhing has the abstract force and the nakedness of 
Lyf i And everywhere it is funetion that deter 
mines form. The armed easile is a church turned inside 
oul, ils exterior bare for purposes of resistance, and 
covered wilh frescoes and carpels within, well supplied 
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with carved wood furniture and with forged iron for 
the delight of the eye and for repose, The only French 
cathedral in the ogive slyle, whose exterior is bare and 
whose form presents a hostile mass, was built al Albi 
in a spirit of defiance and combat it is a fortress 
rising in a block Lo surround the sanctuary of the spiril 
with armor, In the south, the Roman majesty of the 
wall is retained, and even, al certain moments, en- 
hanced. Especially in those places where the Roman- 
esque spiril and Lhe ogival spirit fuse, al Saintes-Maries 
de la Mer, al Aigues-Morles, al Albi, al Agde, at the 
Chateau of the Popes in Avignon, a sublime art w 
appear, In the rhythmical allernation of Lhe mas 
wall thal mounts straighL upward and of the offset 
inscribed directly in ils Ubiekness Lo make openings for 
the superimposed windows under the proud ogive al 
the Lop, il is so lofty, so bare, so measured and sober 
that, beside it—whether a church or a forlress—the 
Romanesque Lemple seems crushed or heavy or frail 
and the French cathedral seems overloaded wilh the 
decoration on its exterior, 

Jn the architecture of the ogive, as in Lhe Romanesque 
archilcelure, several schools have been isolated. And, 
in fact, it is as easy Lo distinguish in one's first glance 
al the ogival building, Uke sobriely and Uie measurg, 
of the Te-de-France and the Valois, the gayely, the 
animation, the Uneulence, and the verve of Picardy 
and Champagne, the square and rugged force of Brit- 
lany, Lhe profusion and complexity of Normandy, as, 
in the Romenesyue construction, one can distinguish 
the patience of the workinen of Poiloux, the gathered 
power of the Auvergnals, the Lense elegance of Une amen 
of Provence, and the vigor and the fineness of the Taen 
of Pévigord. IL is also easy Lo recognize Lhe mectin® 
of the two greal styles in the stately cloquence of the 
Burgundians. But in one group as in the other and 
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- despite the general Lendency which, in the south, gives 
predominance to the spirilual, abstract, structural, and 
didactic dement and in the north bo all the gradations 
of the living, aneedotal, and pieluwesque element, 
despite the predominance, in a word, of seulpture in the 
north and archileclure in Uhe south, a constant iiler- 
penetration of locul styles, of epochs, and of influences 





Panta (xtie Century), Geapevina,  (Cathedrad,) 


from without transforms the whole land of Pranee into 
a forest of stone designed and worked, and lo compare 
wilh ib there is perhaps only the growth that Tndin 
brought forth from her miraculous soil, And we may 
add that Indian art and the art of the Khmers and the 
Javanese, and Byzantine art as well as that of the 
Arabs, and Ure art of Greeee as well that of Rome, by 
direct or indivecl conncelion, by reason or intuition, by 
the contact of Lhought or by chance, seem lo gather here 
from gvery place on earth lo summarize and co-ordinate 
pa for a century in the ever-alert sensibility 
hd the ready intelligence which characterize Frunce. 
From one end of the land to the other, a wonderful 
variety of sensation and expression becomes casily a 
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part of the spirilual unity of will and faith. Whether 
the Romanesque temple is carved like an ivory or 
whether it is simple, whether ils Lower is square, polyg- 
onal, or round, solid or apen Lo the air by ils juxla- 
posed windows, whether the belfry rises straight as a 
ery or whether iL curves like the line of a lamentation, 
whether the apse is circular or whether it forms a 
polyhedron, whether the arches are mulliplied on the 
moving surface or barely indicated al the summit of 
the slraight walls Lhat are as fierce as ramparts, every- 
where the majesty and the force of the doctrine im; 
pregnate the expressive surfaces with the savor and the 
rhythin of life. Sometimes, ou the ogival facades, the 
great silent planes are displayed almost bare belween 
bare bullresses or, on Use contrary, Ure buttresses are 
fluted like organ pipes, as if Lo accentuate their vertical 
flight toward the sky, and the facades are covered by a 
lacework of leaves and branches. Sometimes the porches 
are inscribed in the walls, al other Limes Lhey bristle 
wilh pediments, spires, and pinnacles. The rose win- 
dows may be circular or flame-shaped, the number and 
the disposition of the lowers vary endlessly—~—now they 
are cul inlo by high windows, now designed with clus- 
ters of colonnettes like wheat sheaves, or again Uiey 
pass by insensible transitions from the square lo tha, 
polygon and from the polygon lo the cone. But 
everywhere the flood of the animated forms and innu- 
merable aspects of life permits the logic of the function 
and Ue rationalism of the mind to appear freely, 
Jiven—and here the miracle is perhaps more surprising 
—when three centuries and four or five slyles have 
mingled the Romanesque and the Gothic in a simple 
monument, the whole indivisible world of senLimsyls 
and sensations Lhat il presents enters in a mass, ee 
forever, into the immutable order of the mind, 





‘Sach (Ain) (xm and xa Centuries), Belfry of the chureh. 
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In reality, when France was covering with living flesh \ 
a framework so Jogical that it fixed the form of the 
monument in its every detail, she was still pursuing 
: * Dee 
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Laon (xur Century). Capital in the Uiforium, 
(Cathedral.) 


the conquest of herself. The French mind is of athe 
most structure-loving, but the structure must be simple 
in the proportion that tts surface is mobile and rich in 
gradations, it must remain close to her soil, to her 





Asuans (xr lo xiv Cenlury) The cathedral. 
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rivers, and to the winds that cross her skies. ‘The men 
of this land have always loved Lo give Lo matter the 
image of their visions. The first engraved and carved 
objects which the world knows appeared on the lerri- 
tory thal extends from the AUantic Lo the Pyrenees 
and to the Cévennes, The Gauls beat, forged, and 
molded bronze before the arrival of the Legions. The 
Greco-Latin genius became vibrant cach time that it 
touched this soil. 

And yel before sculpture had departed from the 
cloister entirely, the sainls, both men and women, had 
been far-away gods whom the people could barely se¢é 
abl the summit of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Once 
they had gained the sLreet Lhey lived there. The local 
god, the god of works and of days, the god of the foun- 
tains and the woods, the genius, who participated in 
all the acts of the agricullural, social, and industrial 
life of the people, joined the company of the saints— 
wilhoul any one perceiving il. Sculpture was suddenly 
invaded everywhere by a moral sentiment, which was 
as familiar and as penetrating and as simple as the 
living activity of humanity always is; and, without 
visible connection, Lhis sentiment conLlinued the oldest 
memories of man, Its actions were Lhose of confession 
and proleclion and health, and their attraction was 
irresistible. TTands sought other hands and found 
them, faces bent toward other faces, from) which 
emanated the gentleness that men show loward each 
other when they need one another, The virgin, deified 
against the desire of the clergy, carried her child in the 
crowd and showed him Lo the poor people. 

Surely, those were good Christians who eres 
those round torsos, those flanks, swelling with child, 
which are lifted up by the bull of the litUe one, Lhosts 
long limbs, nervous or full, under the woolen dress, 
and Lhose good smiling faces which they copied in Lhe 
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workshop from the women who bronght them their 
soup. If all they really loved in Cliistianily was ils 
tender human myths, they accepted withoul question 
ils belief in the supernatural, and, in consequenee, they 
were nol Loo severe with themselves for the acls whieh 
they commilted. As 
long as they did their 
work well, Uney con- 
sidered that their sin 
of gluttony had the 
advantage of renew~- 
Tng their strength and 
thal their sins of in- 
conlinenee eompen- 
sated for many other 
disagrecable things. 
The churchmen were 
no more offended than 
the laymen by the in- 
genuous wanlonness 
of the slories whieh 
the popular imagina- 
lion never ceased Lo 
bring forth. We | Seoor ov Rims (xr Coulury). 
must remember that Angel, detail. (ourre,) 

in these centuries, 

morals were nol very edifying! Almost all of the 
priests themselves had coneubines, and nol one of 
them made a seeret of il, Life was Loo rich in re- 
juvenated slvength lo he restrained by any dikes. 
The man of this Lime brought to Lhe service of the 
church his greatest and his simplest love; bub it was 
thé spirit which he adored, and the very power of his 
- faith sel free his power of action by rescuing him from 








'Seo in Lavisse’s Histoire de France: “The Thirteenth Century,” by M. 
Langlois. 
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the letter of the law. There was many a nudge of the 
elbow, many a slap exchanged during Ue preaching, 
and sometimes il was the priest who gol the drubbing. 
And now iL was no longer monks who continually 
represented the virlues on the lintels and the tyn- 
panums. Much more frequently it was the virtues, 
with the enchanled smile of a feminine face, that wel- 
comed the poor people, TL was thought very natural 
to see demons pushing inlo the caldrons a gesticulating 
troop of soldiers, bishops, and kings, all shuddering 
with fear. The people, i in France, was Loo sure of itself 
not Lo pardon injuries, for it said what it thought willt 
perfect candor, and although ils hell was more comic 
than terrifying, iL opened Uhe gates, in ils maliee, to 
those who did not respect the task the accomplishment 
of which they pretended was Uheir sacred mission. 

The Alnighty seldom appeared in the slatuary of 
the churches, ‘The poor image makers did nol aspire 
thal high, They were unable Lo ereate that which they 
had nol seen, They did not lack imagination, cer- 
tainly, and even a vague, universal, and confused 
culture, But their imagination moved within limils-- 
immense and multiform, be it said—of the Jife that 
surrounded them, and their instinct as artists was loo 
imperious lo permit. their theological and legendary 
culture Lo furnish them anything bul prelexts for the 
manifestation of thal inslineL. Our Lady the Virgin 
stepped oul of the slone alive, because the image of 
maternity, in this period of superabundant life, was 
everywhere, And if the sainls and the angels sur- 
rounded the portals, it was because those who suffered 
saw [aces of kindness and faces of hope bending over 
them laily in their disLress, 

The Chureh, in the course of ils defensive organiza- 
tion, had Lurned aside, Lo the profil of ils external power, 
the impuision of sentiment from which Christianily 
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‘had sprung. ‘The France of the Lhirleenth century 
restored this impulsion of sentiment in the full life of 
, humanily. Under the pressure of this inner force, the 








Rurermes Gaur Century). A knight, (Cadkedral.) 


old world of theology cracked everywhere. Christi- 
peily, which until then had dominated life, was dom- 
inated by it and carried along in ils movemenl, Moving 
on a higher plane than that of Lhe Semitic idea of Saint 
Paul, who had prepared life for ils explosion by forcing 
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repose upon it, contrary Lo the discipline of Rome 
which, for a Lhousand years, had been raising dikes Co 
protect il against the anarchical forees from without, , 





Ruma (xm Century). Winter, (Cathedral.) 


life once more joined in the fraternal spirit of Tim + 

was born in a slable, who was followed by troops of the 
poor, who received adullerous women, and who spoke 
to the flowers; il did so because man was emerging 
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from a social slale harder than that of the old world 
and because an insurrection of virile lendermess was 
becoming the universal 
need, 

The civilizations of 
anliquily wepl al their 
decline, Their sorrow 
has seemed declama- 
tory and grimacing be- 
cause life was leaving 
ahem, The Middle 
Ages, in which life was 
rising, mastered Lheir 
suffering. They were 
happy, as happy as the 
old workl in ils full 
sweep upward, and for 
them pity was never 
more than one clement 
in the generated energy 
of life, They did not 
even realize how coura- 
geous they were when 
they stretched out their 
lwo hands lo all who 
asked for them, With- 
oul any effort, they 
found, in the fulfill- 
ment of their daily 
task, the social, PEM-— Ranprton (Seine-el-Marne) (cut 
ciple of Christianity, — Cenutry). Detail of the base, 
which the fathers of the 
4strch had sought in a theocratic organization that 
was momentarily necessary Lo proleclL the growth of 
the new peoples, but thal was a deawback to the 
manifestation of their original thought. 
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This social character defines French sculpture, 
When we see il from our distance, to be sure, when we 
geo iin ils ensemble rom the twelfth to the filleenth 
eenlury, il strongly reeally the progression of the 
schools of antiquily from archaism lo teademism, 





Rovew (xm Century), Base and shafts of a door of tho 
cathedral. 


with their passage through a point of equilibrium 
wherein science and sentiment, rising lo their lofliest 
cerlilude, shine from the same focus, Romanesque 
art has the smiling strength and the rhythmical stiffness 
of the sixth century of Greece; the art of Lhe thirteenth 
century is ealm and mature Tike thal with which Phidias 
and his precursors affirmed their complete sel!-feeg 
session. Aflerward, in France as in Greece, virluosily 
—deseriplive, naturalistic, and picluresque—gains the 
upper hand little by lille. DoubUess, Lhe essentiai 
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difference is that Gothic sculpture does nol tend above 
all Lo the realization ef thal balance of volumes by 
which the slatue makers of Olympia and of the Parthe- 
non passed from one form lo another form, from one 





Rivas (xi Century). Caryatid, (Cathedral.) 


idea Lo another idea, without leaving a Lrace by which 
the mind could follow the course Ural had been taken: 
Jit lo enter, wilh the seulplors, into Lhe conscious- 
ness and the need of the universal harmony, When 
_Saothic sculpture seizes Lhis balance, we seem Lo he in 
the presence of an isolated atlempl: a solitary in- 
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dividual seems Lo haye made his impressive appearance 
in the midst of a murmuring Lhrong. .. . The Greek 
artists almost invariably spread onl Lhe inner life of 





Rampuston (Seine-cl-Mnrne) (xm Century), The 
Carpenter, Altar sereen of the ehureh, 


the slone in rhythmic waves over Lhe whole exbentof 
the planes, lo make all Uhe figures participate in 

cosmic equilibrium. ‘Phe Frenchman almost invarivhly 
concentrates it in a bowed forchead, in a raised chix, 
a shoulder, a dress, an elbow, a haunch or a knee, 





‘ 
Piers (ant Century), [igures from the poreh,  (Cathedral,) 
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which often breaks the line thal one anleipates, so 
that we may see more clearly the direel, actual, and 
simple meaning of Uhe action thal he wants to ex- 
press... . In the sculptures of Olympia and in the 
Fates of the Parthenon Uhere was, doubtless, the dawn 
of a modeling similar in spirit lo Une Gothic. But the 
desire for harmony dominated everything. 

The contours of the Gothie statue are less defined 
than they were among Lhe Egyptians and less subtle 
than among the Greeks, They are more varied and 
more living, for the light changes more frequenUy and 
is more diffused, and aboye all because they express a 
world of moral needs which neither Lhe Greeks nor the 
Egyptians could feel, Neyer had shadows and lights 
been distribuled wilh such an understanding of their 
psychological value. Never had the material been 
worked wilh an emotion so concrete, never had a more 
profound, a more complete, and a more genUe radiance 
emanated from it, from Une full and broadly treated 
forms which exhibil the material to our eyes, Nover 
had the necessity for effort been aceepled with a more 
joyous soul by a youth with more courage Lo live its 
life, Unough it was beller prepared Unan the younger 
races for the misfortune that awailed il Certain 
statues of Rheims remind one of the Apollo of Olympin, 
by the rise into the light, from whieh Uneir brow seems 
lo emerge, The pure spring walter that issues from the 
rock of TIellas seems lo flow over the sides and the 
limbs of the statues of women, which waleh over the 
portal above the transept of Charlres, Onee more, 
men have lent their heroism. lo the gods, 

Tt would be erroneous Lo conclude Uhat even the 
grealest master builders and image makers among Uh 
French had ever possessed philosophic ideas so cle- '* 
vated as those of the sculptors from whom the ¢ iret 
thinkers derived the life of the mind. But outside of 
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the geographical conditions which so sensibly differen- 
tiated northern France with ils humidity and its 
coolness from the arid and burnt land of Greece, life 





Sting (xu Century), Splaying of the door of 
the cathedral. 


had been harder in Une Middle Ages than in the cen- 
tury of Pericles, war and misery had made it more 
ngcessary for Lhe masses lo bring about an active 
solidarity, and man was more profoundly necessary Lo 
man, Moreover, these different conditions of natural 
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and social life revealed Lhemselves unexpectedly in the 
atmosphere of sentimental legend that Christianity 
ereated little by litde., Tt is indubitable Uhat the Greek 
sculptor who Lore the ancient world from its exhausted 
rhythms, was intellectually as superior to Lhe mason of 
the cathedral, as the “Prometheus” of Adsehy'us or the 
“Antigone” of Sophocles is lo a Lhirteenth-century 
mystery play; but il is cerlain (hat the mason of the 
cathedral casily rejoined him in the universal cu- 
rhythmy, because he was an clement of the monn- 
mental symphony whieh the instinel, common Lo a 
whole throng, causes Lo spurl from ils heart. 


VI 


The entire people in the Middle Ages, with all 
thal il knew, all that it desired, and all that it con- 
fusedly dreamed, built its Lemple, the house of its 
vealily and ils hope, as il was building up al Lhe same 
lime, through the freedom of the Commune, ils right 
to live, Lhe right for fulure ages Lo conquer Unrough 
thought. It was not, as has been claimed, that cach 
inhabitant of the cily and the country contributed his 
slone Lo the pile, But the corporations which worked 
al il, the carpenters, the masons, the slonecutters, the 
glassmakers, Uhe plasterers, the leadworkers, and the 
painters, all plumbed the lowest depths of the people 
whose forebodings and needs they drew forth whole- 
hearledly, The master builder Jaid out the plan, and 
distributed the work; then each man, with his instinel 
for independent action, animated a capital, sculptured 
an image, framed in lead the holiday splendor of a picee 
of stained glass, and set in line, belween Uhe diagonal 
ribbing, the litUe slones cul by hand thal suspended 
the vaull a hundred or a hundred and fifly feet abovy, 
the soil, ‘The cathedral lived so completely the life of 
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its builders that it changed al the same time they did, 
and one generation would erect a tier in the pointed 
style on Lop of a Lier of round arches, while another 
would abandon the arm of a Lransept already half 





The descout from the Cross, ivory (xn Century), 
(Louvre.) 


conslrucled, would add a crown of chapels, change 
the profile of Une towers, mulliply or leave them 
unfinished, or would sel a rose window flaming al the 
front of & Romanesque nave which had been relieved 
its vaull. ‘The cathedral rose, sank, and spread oul 
Avilh our feclings and our desires. 
Tfence its close, rich unity wherein, as in a crowd or 
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in nature, all the different forms derived their solidarity 
from the current of the same sap. TWence the liberty, 
the sweep, and the violence, and the sweetness of Lhe 
hymn which these innumerable voices chanted and with 
which it still trembles. TL was an Eneyclopwdia, 





Trorus (xur Century), Gargoyle, (Church of Suint-Urbain,) 


chiseled wilh love from the stuff of which Mrance is 
made The Bible story and the Christian myth, 
Wanslated inlo active life, were lost in the rising lide 
of the expressive forms whieh told, with (heir thousand 
mingling voices, everything that was contained in the 
soul, now mischievous, now naive, now lyrical, now 
genial, of the men who had heard these voices awaken- 
ing within them. The good knights were bringing 
back the dragons and chimeras from the Ovienl. The 
newly acquired strength of the imagination made more 
conerele the figures of the vampires and the man 
wolves, Lhe moralizing beasls, and Uhe talking beasts 
of the old fables in verse. As the image makers hath 
nol seen the legendary kings, saints, or bishops, Lhey 





Bravvars (xur Century). South transept of the cathedral, 
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asked the men in the street lo furnish them with the 
most characlerislic faces. The cathedral trembled 
wilh Lhe noise of Lhe crafts and the forges, Tere are 
the peasants sowing Uheir wheat, reaping Uneir grain, 
pressing oul their grapes or their apples, Tlere are 
horses, asses, and oxen breaking their furrow, or 
dragging Uheir cart. The goals and the sheep show no 
astonishment when, al Lhe larn of a pillar, they meet 
an elephant, a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, or a king 
or the Magi on their camels. Gothic seulplure is an 
image of freedom, uniling man’s fulure with the 
far-away memories which he had saved from the ship- 
wreck of the ancient world. Whether the cathedral 
remains awake or goes to sleep, Lhese memories are 
ever-present and living, with a confused and murmur- 
ing life full of Une songs of birds, of Lhe sound of springs, 
and of the swarming of the creatures under the moss. 
About the capitals, the whole plant world sprouted 
wilh greal buds, then with leaves of pure outline which 
earthy hands laid on the half-dressed stone; Uhen 
came the overflow of vine branches with Uheir leaves, 
and Uhick tree slems bearing all the leaves of France 
and sending forth Lheir sound in the wind Lhal animated 
the organ of the Lowers: Lhe vine, the rosebush, Lhe 
strawberry plant, the willow, the suge, the mallow, the 
clover, the celery, the cabbage, the Uhistle, Che parsley, 
the walereress, Une fern-- the leaves of France dug oul 
from matter in such a Lransport of the senses that they 
changed al every moment inlo vague moying forms~ 
lips, breasts, and folds of flesh where universil life 
hesitated in its primitive appearances, The bas-relicls 
that grew out of Lhe walls seem the very flower of the 
slone; Uhey seem to make concrete and visible, TlUe 
by litle, Une forms that il contains in germ, so well docs 
the image mingle wilh its surroundings, wilh ils back- 
ground of misLy space. 
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There is nothing Lhal more clearly reveals he futilily 
of the old opposition between archileclure and the so- 
salled imitative arts Unan the French cathedral, where 
the living surfaces cover a living skeleton. There is 
nothing more superficial than the ordinary definition of 
plastics, whose function is not lo imitate Lhe world of 





Atauns-Morras (xt Century). Ramparts, 


forms, bul to seize in it the relationships which arehi- 
tecture precisely expresses most abstractly, TC is not 
only ils seulplured or painted ornamentation which 
causes architecture to re-enter the life of earth and 
sky, il is ils firsl origin, Une instinctive repetition thal 
il presents of the greal architecture of nature from 
whieh the human mind gathers up the cloments of 
logical revelation Lhal we call invention. All Lhe 
vaulls have evolved from the forms that were Laught us 
by the cupola of the heavens and the droop of the long 
branches; all the columns are Lrees, all Lhe walls are 
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rocks or cliffs, and the roof is spread out only Lo per- 
mit the people dwelling beneath ib lo sheller themselves 
from the winds of the night—il slopes only to carry 
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Anat (xu Century), The eathedval, 


A 
off Lhe rain Lo the earth, which drinks it. The northern 
countries, which are wooded and whose light is diffused, 
impose ornale facades on our imagination; Lhe southern 
countries, which are bare and whose light is dazzling, 
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dietate long, pure lines: the Romanesque endured in 
the south. Water penetrales the stone of the north, 
changes it, mingles it wilh the damp mold, wilh the 
mogses and rollen Jeaves. The marble of the south is 





Sens. Roso window of the transept of Ure 
cathedral. 


so saluraled wilh Lhe sun Uhal litle by little if becomes 
a focus of light, a source of heal as life-giving as that 
which concentrates autumn and summer in fruil, 
Everything allaches lo a soil the edifiee buill of the 
slone which was drawn from thal soil; ib belongs to iL 
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as the walters and the winds and the color of the sky 
and the crops and the accustomed rhythm of the sea- 
sons. Under the pavement of the naves we get Ue 
foresL underground, Use thiek cohunns phimge lo the 
darkness of the crypl, Lo permil the vertical sweep of 
their shafts and the spreading of their branches and 
leaves Lo Lake rool in the earth, In the French cathe- 
dral, in its‘long, pale columns, we get Lhe emulousness 
of the forests of alburnunm and of bireh, the light airy 
forests of Picardy and Champagne, and we see thei 
illumined branches in the flames of the slained glass. _, 
When twilight floods the nave, making Lhe pillars seent™ 
larger in ils glow and Uhnrusting back the solemn vaults 
even deeper into Lhe mystery which darkens the gold 
of the waning light, one thinks of our oak forests. And 
the light vapor of our skies, permeating Une whole mass 
of the air, mingling the confused movement of the 
ornunental forms with the silence of their depths, 
penetrating the openwork of Lhe towers, and casting a 
veil of blond smoke over the conflagration of Uhe stained 
glass, seems lo lift the cathedral above the slopes and 
the plains, as il carries Lhe heavy water of the winding 
rivers into the upper air, where we see the faint lremor 
of the Lees whose leaves, shorn by aulumn, are merged 
by the rain with the mud of the roads. Branches move, 
sounds arise, and a whispering begins again when the 
wind has died away, AL Contances, the lines of the 
spires of the central tower and of the polygonal bel- 
fries are characterized by the ascending movement 
wilh which they launch upward everywhere. They 
penelrale spree with a flight so pure and so bare Uhat 
their points are lost in it like voices. Laon, [rom its 
hase lo Lhe tep of ils Lowers, is green wilh moss and 
wild plants, the bullresses of Beauvais, which spring 
up Lo a height Unree Limes greater than that of the 
woods of the country, have the sotind of a forest in a 
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storm, and the old spire of Chartres is a golden flame 
lung in the mist. 


VIT 


Nothing in this social and natural expression is 
foreign to Une earth and to the people from which it 
came forth spontaneously. And the unily of the 
symphony is the more impressive, through the vast 
number of voices Unat entered it, for song and prayer, 





Canogs (xty Contary). The Valented Bridge, 


to murmur, to weep, and Lo laugh, and lo combine the 
changing melody of Uhe Jacework of slone and glass 
and their rays of light wilh the intermiltent Uhunder 
of the bells and with the hum of Uhe sonorous naves, 
where the plain song rises and falls. The eethedral 
oflen shellered the neighboring universily! and never 
entirely relinquished lo ib the eull of the intellectual 


1'The councils of the University of Paris were held at St. Julien le Pauvee, 
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life, for Lhe students met the 
artisans under its vaulls to 
commune wilh them in Lhe 
colleetive and confused 
elaboration of farees, mys- 
tery plays, and moralilies; 
and so, even before Lhe uni- 
versily, il presented a power- 
ful summary of the idea of 
the century and of the im- 
ages of life, It formulated 
Tor us those Lurbulent 
schools where four or five 
nations came for their in- 
struction, where the over- 
lapping elements of all kinds 
collaborate—Lhe master 
wilh his disciples, the Greek 
philosophers with Lhe fathers 
of the Church, and whal is 
laught with what is learned, 
The immeasurable mind of 
Aristotle, from which revo- 
lutionary thought claimed 
ils aulhorily against the 
Lheologians, would have 
recognized in Lhe disordered 
unity and the rich material 
of this Lime the irruption of 
the genius of Lhe senses 
which every thousand years 
arises,from the depths of the 
peoples to save the world 
from the dangers of pure 
abstraction. 

Men had cursed the flesh, 





Astana (xtv Century). 
The gilded Virgin, 
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disdained form, and repressed the desire Co ove them 
for whal they leach us, And they had continued 
to do this for so long a time that on the day 
when that desire could no longer be restrained, ib 
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changed the axis of life, revealed life to itself, and 
finally stifled it. ‘There was such an overflowing 
of forms, men were so drunk with sensations, that 
not only was the Christian idea of purification an- 
nihilated, bub the arb whieh had come to protest 
againsh thal idea was devoured. Jt died beeguse il 
had salisfied, with Loo greal a violence, Lhe needs that 
had given il birth, In Tess than three hundred years 
the French mind followed the course that Jeads from 
Sens or [rom Noyon, from Notre Dame, from Chartres, 
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from Beauvais—from naked logic, unily, harmony, 
and the ever-present impulse of sobriely and slrength, 
to Rheims, the magnificent, sensual orgy, and Lo Rouen, 
the frail and flamboyant death struggle. Sculpture, 





Bourans (stv Century), The Saved. (Cathedral.) 


affixed Lo the walls al firsl, Incorporated in the walls, 
later on, detached itself from the walls; and onee Lhe 
dissociation had begun, it accentuated ilself rapidly, 
until the final anarchy. From the fourteenth century 
on, il expresses scareely more Lhan thal which one finds 
in an individual portrait having such characteristics 
as penetration, health, cordialily, and self-confidence, 
And then the image maker knows Loo much, he handles 
his chisel with such case that he can waich il Loying 
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with the material, and the force Uhat once governed bis 
heart has entirely passed into his hand. Phe tines of the 
cathedral beeome complicated and entangled; they 
lose their meaning; ils vaulls are encumbered with 
supplementary ribbing which will soon be eul up into 
fragments by useless ornament, The cathedral disap- 
pears under the profusion of the detail, ils supparts 
are weakened by being hollowed oul with curving; 
every day ils solid parls ave diminished and a greater 
risk of a collapse is incurred by making room for the 
greal windows that were invading it more and more, 
When il had appeared, the world was dying of dark? 
ness, of solitude and silence; the cathedral revealed 
light, form, and Lumull to the world, end was to die as 
a result, 

Wenee the explosive and Gransilory character of Che 
French art of the Middle Ages. ‘Nhe cathedral had 
erulches, as Michelet said in his reproach. Tbs flying 
bullresses are so pure because Ubey bear faithfully the 
weight of a world, as a century gathers the effort of a 
thousand years into a single effort. And so the eathe- 
dral has that aspect of improvisation whieh renders il 
so aliveand whieh also gives il ils appearance of fragility. 
When we think of the haste with whieh the work was 
done, we are lempled Lo think that the lrench people, 
suddenly aroused from sleep lo enter upon Lhe intoxi- 
cation of ile, dazzled with the daylight, overrun by 
innumerable images, and overllawing with energy and 
joy, had a premonition that, between the theocratic 
oppression which had reached its death struggle and 
the mililary oppression which was coming, il would 
barely have Ume lo express, in Lempestuous confusion, 
that which ib had understood of Nature upon ils first 
mecling wilh her since the death of the ancient gods. 

When the cathedral was vanquished, ab Ure same 
lime with the Commune and for the same reasons, there 
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remained nothing—saye ilself—of the impulse from 
which it had come forth. The energy of the nation, 
al first enervaled by ils own growlh, and then crushed 
under the renewed invasions and under what was per- 
haps the most atrocious misery thal history has known 
—the energy of Lhe nalion gave way Nothing was 





Bourens (xur lo avi Century). ‘The five portals of the 
eathedial, 


lefL in France but the growing monarchy and Cathol- 
icism, which, by working upon the disheartened spirits 
of the people, was regaining the ground it jad lost. 
The upper clergy, the representative of political 
Christianity, Look possession of the cathedral in order 
lo oppose the doctrinal Christianity of the regular 
clergy against the human Chrislianily of the people, 
It is, thanks Lo the people, Unat Catholicism profited by 
the blows which the Middle Ages had dealt it and 
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gained the fame for westhetic greatness which has ren. 
dered il so alluving, Tt became for the future the sweet 
and terrible Uhing thal we kuow, so powerful in its 
art, so powerful in iis moraity, Us was diverse corre. 
sponding lo the way in which it manifested: itself: in 
France, in Llaly, in Janders, in Spain. in Gemany, or 
in England, and yet il was one in ils dogma and in its 
aulhorily. JL was al once theological and popular, 
traditional and spontaneous, universal and national, 
Students have believed: the Catholic Church itself 
sincerely helieved—that it had made the Occident of 
the thirleenth century in ils own image. In reality” 
il was France and Burope, in Uhe exaltation of their lille, 
which, for one hundred and filty years, caused Cathol- 
icism Lo assume their own appearance, 

When St. Bernard, already anathematizing he stiff 
Romanesque sculpture which decortted Che cartier 
Lemples, was al tho sume Lime combating Uhe communal 
spivil and, in Abelard, condemning the spirit of the 
universilies, he said, “so numerous and so astounding 
did the variely of the forms appear everywhere, that 
the monk is more Lempted to study the marbles than 
his books and to meditate on these figures far more 
than on Uke law of Gad? Phe eathedeul is Christian 
only for those who do nob feo) that all things human 
contin Christianily, and precede and survive il, as it 
is anti-Christian only for those who do not sense the 
way in which Chrislianily remains humau. The cathe- 
dral is human and Craditional and revolutionary, and 
profoundly opposed to the principle of authorily in 


Stated in the madern form, the prohlom is without meaning. People 
aro alill diseussing as to whether Uhe builders of Uhe cathedral were nal 
“anticlerical” When will they begin to understand Unat every rive of 
Tife in Che breast of (he masses shatters the dogma of yesterday, even: when 
it celebrates U2 Whether they are fieemasons or nol is of no importance, 
‘The image makers of the Middle Ages are nol freethinkers. ‘They are free 
iustinets. 
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moral matters set forth by Chrislianity when it claimed 
to be definilively organized; we see this opposition in 
the way that Gothic arl expressed moral ideas in the 
form most accessible lo our senses and Lranslaled 





Porrers (Palais de Justice) (end of the xiv 
Century). Jeanne de Boulogne, detail, 


into the language which is mosl purely Unat of the 
senses, Lhe dogmas which affirm the majesty of pure 
spiril. It rehabilitales the nature of man, il rehabili- 
tales nalure ilself in the world where he lives. IL 
loves man for himself, weak and filled wilh an un- 
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hounded courage, and iL deseribes lis paradise with Uhe 
trees, the waters, and Lhe clouds which he sees when he 
raises his eyes or when he goes forth from the gales of 
his city; il tells of the vegetables full of earth and the 
fruils that are brought to him from the fields on 
market days by the domestic animals who share 
his lol. : 

The cathedral, indeed the whole url of the ogive, 
realizes for a moment the equilibrium between the 
virgin forees of the people and Une metaphysical 
monument whose mold Christian philosophy had been 
preparing for a thousand years, But these forces 
break the mold when they have attained their full 
expansion. "The masons and the image makers, in 
opposition Lo Lhe Chureh, conseerate the entrance of 
the ever-dying and ever-renascent form of the world 
into our spirit and our flesh, ‘Phe desire of the people 
sweeps on into ils movement all the inert matter of the 
prohibitions and Uhe formulas in which Uae mechanism 
of Uheveracy claims the right lo imprison it. Un- 
doubledly, the clergy imposed on Une decorators an 
obligation, which they, however, very cheerfully ac- 
copled—that of respecting in the images a vigorous 
hierarchy, an inflexible and symbolic method of writing, 
over Lhe arrangement of which Uhe Church kept surveil- 
lance; “the art alone belongs lo the painter, the law 
to the Fathers,” said the council of Nieeat The 
eouneil of Nice was not aware that the art is everything 
and thal the law without it is only an emply garment, 
for al the moment when art springs from the hearts of 
men il is passion, will, suffering, religion, Justice, life. 
What did il matler, Lherefore, Unal the edifice was the 
eross, Unat the apse was Lhe crown of thorns, that. the 
choir was the head of Christ, Unat the fire of the stained 


1 For everything thal concerns the external relationships in the art of the 
eathedrals, consult 2’ Art Religicua du Lde Sivele en France, by Fanile Male. 
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glass was celestial lighL, and Lhal. the Lowers were arms 
in prayer? The crowd in the Middle Ages expressed 
itself! symbolically because the symbol summarized the 
higher moral realities which it did not discuss, so that 
it might remain the freer to discover tls spiritual realities’ 
and because it found wilhin itself an inexhaustible pre- 
text for giving voice to the thing Lhal was stifling it. 
In the Middle Ages, symbolism and theology were 
bound up with life, and their life was the real one; 
they were only one element in the formidable sym- 
phony in which all the forces of that period met, re- 
sponded to each other and were associated one with 
another. Society, unconcerned as to the elements 
which constiluted it, allowed its equilibrium and ils 
aclivity to be organized sponlancously by the fiery 
life of these elements, 

When we stand at a distance or on a height, it seems 
as if we could not apprehend the history of a great 
race save in the general characteristics which mark 
that race for us. It then seems lo us to be contained 
entirely in one particular work and to take on a form 
that is, so to speak, visible or tingible, wherein all the 
adventures of its intelligence and ils sorrow appear, as 
if sublimated. It seems to have lived, bled, carried on 
war and commerce, cultivated the soil, and wrought in 
iron, only that this work may be born, that il may con- 
tain, summarize, and exall Uhe obseure lives and the 
unformulated feeling of the billions of its living and 
its dead. And thereafter, cach time thal we evoke the 
spirit of a people, the name of a man who most obvi- 
ously represents it in its most decisive hour comes bo 
our lips. Beethoven brings us Germany, Shakespeare 
England, Michael Angelo Laly, Cervantes Spain, 
Rubens “landers, Rembrandt the Netherlands. When 
we think of France, we hesitate, Montaigne is the 
hero of the eternal intelligence, standing sbove the 
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destiny of the peoples, above their language, above 
their passion, Pascal has not the divine joy that 
mounts with the blood of the people in its acts, even 
when these are the acts of injustice and despair. 
"Tn those who have best told our story, Rabelais, Lae 
Fontaine, and Moliére, there is lacking that kind of 


¢, 





Lasipux. TLouse of the xv Century. 


mystie passion which renders the human soul heroic 
and which makes it possible that, through a single 
man and at a single moment, there may be coneen- 
trated and epitomized within the human soul all the 
powers of life, which, at thet particular moment, 
define for our eyes the course of destiny and of the 
world, Hugo puffs up his power with programs and 
sermons. Well then! the cathedral has everything we 
love in Hugo or Paseal; everything of ourselves that 
we find in Rabelais, Molidre, or La Fontaine; every- 
thing that, in Montaigne, rises above time and place. 
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Bul by ils vaulls and by its Lowers it clevales all this 
in so lyrical a passion, Lal il lifts the French crowd 
up lo Lhe supreme conceptions which the greatest of 
our arlisls have almost never allained, 

The French hero is the eathedral, 








Lunucx 


Chapler VITT, THI EXPANSION OF THE 
FRENCIL IDEA 


I 


ITH “Trench miracle” was such a miracle 
indeed, Lhal il slupefied the people of 
the cilies and compelled the poor of Lhe 
countryside Lo come ns often as they 
were able to see, rising higher every 
year above the slopes of the tiled roofs 

and the sharp gables, Une blue and gold embroidery of 
the painted stones, Lhe blood of the stained glass glowing 

in the light, and the massive or tapering sweep of the 
towers and the spives that vibrated with Ube throh of 
the bronze. Their work done, the masons and image 
makers looked upon il with as much astonishment as 
if they had come from the other end of the world to 
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view JL, Fach one had labored in his workshop, jad 
made fasl a window, had cul a stalue, or erected his 
wall—stone on stone; each one had seen only « leaf 
or a blade of grass in the forest; many had died, even, 
without raising their eyes from Uhe bud that had growft 
under Uheir hands, from the fruil whose ripening they 
had guarded and not always had the time lo gather, 
And now thal the scaffolding was remoyed, and the 
trestles were Lorn down, here were Lall, solemm vaults, 
rays of light in cataracts, a slender mountain of col- 
umns and statues filling the familiar heavens. Whence 
eame Uhis formidable unily in which the presence of 
faith, of hope, of the living god who dwell in the heart 
of the crowds affirmed itself withoul anyone, not even 
the master builder who had made the plan for the 
edifice, dreaming of expressing il? Not one of them 
knew thal il pre-exisled in him, not one of them knew 
thal his own humilily and his neighbor's and his own 
weakness and his neighbor’s—proceeding in the same 
direction, wl the same pace, and with the same rhythm 
—were fusing more and more each day lo bring forth 
the huge, anonymons power which should burst upon 
history ay the highesl manilestation of collective 
idealism. When they burned to view their work not 
one of them remembered Utat he had sel bis hand to 
it, but they mew that that way was paradise. 

And so people enme from the country, and even from 
a greater distance, They came Lo see, Ubey came lo 
lake lessons, Uney came Lo ask Lhe master builders Lo 
eross the sea or the mountains al the expense of the 
rich cities, all of which wanted to have the most beau- 
tiful chureh or the highesl rampart. Tor two cen- 
turies, moreover, France had been (he great hearth of 
the Occident. Through the Normans, il had con- 
quered Sicily and England; under the ingenuous and 
powerfully slimulaling pretext of delivering the Iloly 
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Sepulcher, it was incessantly sending forth colonizing 
expeditions lo the Orient, covering Syria, Greece, and 
the islands with French setllements, and attempting 
to occupy Egypt and northern Afvica. French barons 
—ayere wearing the crowns of Athens, of ConsLanlinople, 
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of Cyprus, and of Jerusalem, ‘There emanated from the 
French soul that energy for expansion which permitted it 
each year, aba hundred points in France, lo dig canals, 
to build bridges, aqueduets, and fountains, Lo open hos- 
pilals and schools, and to hang the pointed vaulls, in 
majestic (light, s hundred feeb from the soil, As il was 
lo Leach Lhe world, five hundred years later, that the 
revelation of monarchy was ouLlived, so it ingennously 
and joyously denounced theological revelation hy sow- 
ing action, life, experience, aud liberLy everywhere. 
23 
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Where the military men were unable lo gain an en- 
trance, thought still would penetrate by means of the 
merehants and the artists, On all the rivers of Europe, 
boals were carrying the material and the thought of the 
West. French romances sped all over the world, Ale 
most all Lhe heads of the foreign universities had passed 
through the University of Paris, where the nations 
maintained permanent colleges. Philippe Chinard, Ue 
French master builder, followed Frederick TT every- 
where, Charles of Anjou had called another, Pierre 
@Angicowt, Lo Sicily, St, Louis, prisoner of Lhe Sara- 
cens and spiritual king of the earth, was accompanied 
to Palestine by Eudes de Montereau, who fortified Jala. 
Afler the greal Guillaume de Sens had broken his legs 
by a fall from the scaffolding in the nave of Canter- 
bury, a hundred others had answered Uhe call from 
foreign communes ov vestry boards. Martin Ragevy 
and Villard de Tonnecourt built churches in. distant 
parls of Ilingary. Companies of masons eft for Ger- 
many. A master builder of Troyes built: the Lemples, 
convents, cases, end commanderies of Cyprus. Ma- 
thieu PArras, who made the plans for Une cathedral and 
the bridge of Prague, came from Avignon. The greater 
part of the Spanish cities, in the fourteenth century, 
called in Brench architects. Others went as fi as 
Poland, aud even Finland. The Benedictines, the 
Dominicans, and (he Cistercians, above all, founded 
houses and orders that spread the vital thought over 
Kurope. The Order of the ‘Templars, the Order of 
Calatrava, and the ‘Peulonie Order spread wilh a eon- 
tinuous activily in which, fram one end of Christen- 
dom to the other, nen recognized for an hour Uieir 
sole and puissant hope. ‘The greal moral udily of 
Catholicism everywhere took on the appearance which 
the social idealism of the French communes irresistibly 
imposed on il. 
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Almost everywhere, al least in the begmning, the 
master builders would bring a first plan inspired by 
Amiens, or Rheims, or Chartres, or Notre Dame, or 
Beauvais, Bul the building of a cathedral often went 
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’ 
on for two ov three centuries, native architects sue- 
eceded the French masters, the masons, and image 
makers, who were recruiled in increasing numbers from 
the Joeal corporations, Look root in their soil. The sky 
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and ifs sun and ils clouds, the surrounding plain, the 
bare or woody mountain thal rose al the gates of the 
cily and the age-old forces established in the maee by 
the regime of the seasons, by the nature of the work 
done in the country, ils trade, penes, win, and food” 
all Look form, litte by Jie, in the profile of the naves 
and of Lhe Lowers, in the disposition of the bays, in the 
Lransparence of the stained glass, and in the projec- 
tions which distributed light and shadow on the front 
of the monuments. But the fact that the style was 
originally a borrowed one wes always & drawback 10 , 
the work; never, or hardly ever, did any Lown or coun- 
lry again have Ube impulse from which, for an hour, 
there issued forth the spontaneous agreement of the 
French crowd with the enthusiastic creation and the 
logie of the artisans who expressed ily 


wr 


England, however, barely missed parlicipaling in Une 
miracle al Une sume Lime wilh northern France, when 
the latter country dived through that moment which, 
until then, has never occurred more than once in the 
hislory of a people and which France, the India of the 
Middle Ages, and the Ancient Kmpire of Heypt alone 
have known. England discovered the ogive at the 
seme Lime thal we did, it not some years earlier, Why, 
Uherefore, could she nol, by making use of those power- 
ful facullics for generalization of which, from Roger 
Bacon lo Newton, she has given as great a prool as we 
have from Abelard lo Lamarek why could she nol 
syslematize the use of the ogive, hang Uhe stones 
of her soil in the air belween tavo diagonal lines of 
ribbing, arliculate Uhe gigantic Jimbs of the great 
body, and cause the flying bullresses lo rise from 
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the pavement of the cities as if lo support (he weight 
of the Lowers?! 

Tt was beeause the Huglish cathedral was principally 
the luxury of a certain class of society, because it cid 
nob lranslale one of those surges of idealism in which 
the French crowd sometimes offers a meeting place 
for ten years, for a month, Jor an hour lo Lhe poor 
and the rich, Lo Uhose who do nothing, and Lo those 
who work, to those who suffer, and to Unose who are 
happy. As in France, Lo be sure, the English middle 
class had, in the eleventh century, secured the rights 
thal were confirmed by Magna Charla in 1216, But 
in order Lo maintain Uhese rights it was nol obliged Lo 
struggle conslanlly as did our communes, which were 
menaced incessanuly by the Church and the barons, In 
the freedom of the English commune, the solidarily of 
the social organs was nol 50 necessary, and the fierce 
pride of the corporations, which the political powers 
always Lreated on the footing of equality, set Uhem up 
one against Ure other without danger to theniselves. 
The cathedral was an expression of the wealth Uney had 
in common and nol of their brotherhood, 

JL is opoistic, exclusive, and close Lo Lhe greal current 
of humanity; ils formula is sul) and dry, seldom ani- 
maled~-und Lhen always limidly by the confused and 
swarming Jife of the bas-relicls and the statues through 
which the French artisans brought to the framework 
of society, like fruits on an allay, the tribute of their 
love, For five hundred years Ute aristocratic arls of 
priests and soldiers had been carried on in the shelter 
of the ramparts of the military strongholds and the 
walls of Une monasteries of these mystic islands, und 


tAnd why did she send ever lo France for Guillaume de Sony if thi 
builder, and perhaps the architect of Saint-Denis, were nol the fiat in 
Ewope to use the bioken arch ag the determining principle of the whole 
architecture of the agive? 
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from such arts nothing of the people, or of Hie ilself, 
could come forth. Iveland, with ils dripping humidity 
buried under ils green leaves, could not pass on lo 
England, when transmilling Chrislianity to that 
country, anyUhing more than the miniatures patiently 
composed in its monasteries while the clernal rain 
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drenched the windowpanes, ‘The weapons of the 
Saxons, the carved prows of the Scandinavian barks, 
and the imporlations from Byzantium were only so 
many separate clements for which Une flame of a hemo- 
geneous people, Unat could weld them into a unified 
force, was lacking. When the Normans arrived they 
appropriated the Roman lradition imported from 
Franee in the course of previous cenluries, and built 
many powerful churches in which a square and erenel- 
ated Lower rose from Lhe center of Lhe nave, as if lo 
impress upon Lhe mind the idea of military domination. 
But they were enmping on British soil. They were Lo 
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furnish to the English people only the unshakable foun- 
dation of temples and strongholds. Cathedrals, ab- 
beys, casUles, ramparts, ilhiminated manuseripls, finer- 
ary slalues of alabasler—-all was an art of the classes, 
from the beginning until the hour when Shakespeare 
frees and spreads over the world the torrent. of emo- 
lions and images sealed up in the heart of the crowd 
by all Lhose somber stones and those carved sepulehers. 

As one descends the valley of the Seine, the spires 
thal appear above the towers become sharper and 
frailer. In Normandy, the life that creeps about the 
side of the French cathedrals and thoroughly in bues 
them with movement, becomes fixed and already tends 
(o lose movement, even while il becomes slighter and 
more abundant, while the mass becomes airy and is 
cul into sore and more by openings. The mighty 
poem of the people becomes complicated, mannered, 
and inclines lLoward the atlributes of the art object. 
We are midway between the social arb of France and 
the sli! rich monument, that we see when the mist 
rises, lifting above the levns and the Lrees the syn 
metrically pointed spires and the parapets of the 
central Lower that weighs heavily upon the long, low 
nave, Already al Rouen and at Coulanees the lower 
is placed over the cross of the transept. And if the 
living decoration of the French provinces still animates 
the Norman churches, their sharply eul and voluntary 
movement gives us a forelasle of the geometrical 
decoralion of England, 

The diadem raised by the merchants of the British 
Isles above their rude industrial cilies seemed to be 
made by the hands of goldsmiths and, in contras! with 
the enthusiasm expressed in the monuments which on 
the other side of the Channel derive their life from the 
houses and the fields in order Lo exalt il, the Hnglish 
cathedral is very obviously conceived as a proud hom- 
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age Lo Uhe emancipation of a hard and egoislic class. 
Whereas wings spread out above the naves of the Con- 
linental churches in which the vibrant columns rose 
from the soil, here a wooden roof supported by corbels 
dominated the low naves, which were arrested on all 
sides by implacable horizontals. Often, Light sheaves 
of parallel ribbing choked all the lines of the nave whose 
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profiles and curves disappeared among the Lense clus- 
ters which they formed~ -a forest composed of a thou- 
sand dead branches without the leafage of the vault 
and wilhout space and without air above them. In the 
apse, where the French builder allowed the darkness Lo 
deepen, where the wall was rounded like a cradle 
about the living god thal it inclosed so lovingly, Lhe 
wall fell away like a porteullis, permitting the light to 
pass through the straight-lined colonnades as if they 
were iron railings. 

‘The supreme expression of the English ogival style, 
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the perpendicular, xppeared at the lime when, among 
us, the flame of stone, crackling as it launched skyward, 
was announcing the last flicker of the exhiusted life 
around which a fatal twilight was rapidly gathering, 
On the one hand we have the end of a dream, on the 
other an affirmation of the will; on one side the abrupt 
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dissomation of the social forces, the defeat thal cones 
day by day, even as man’s illusions recommence cach 
day, the mad charges, the feverish plunging of a civiliza- 
lion at the point of death and on the other side Ue 
concenttalion of all the means of conquest: method 
in warfare, a definile goal lo attain, vielory, Lhe prae- 
ticed and steady vigor of a civilization Unt is deler- 
mining aud establishing ilself. Whereas on the one 
side there is no longer anything more Uhan mfins ot 
abandoned works, we find pinnacles arising on the 
other side and spires shooling upward, the wrinkled 
facades that appear lo be made of frost and glass, 
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and the close-sel latticed tracery of stone stalactites. 
For the spectral, atrial, and vague poetry of the Eng- 
lish people to have ils full effect in these iey and mag- 
nificent: monuments, one should see them under a 
blue veil of moonlight or sce the sharp spires rising oul 
of the wet leaves and the mist. The art of the north 
demands the complicity of the vapor that spreads 
through space, of the foliage, of the sleeping water, 
and the uncerlain illumination of the night. The 
rectangular manor houses Ht up above the lakes the 
formidable profile of their polygonal lowers, and as we 
view them we feel their whole bulk, and yel some- 
Uning more than their bulk, weighing upon the sinister 
history of the Middle Ages in Mngland. ‘They would 
nol become a part of the mighty dream of Uhis people - 
whose will has all the power that dwells in the lines of 
ils Lowers, a people as resistant as their walls, this 
people whose soul, when it peers lo ils depths, is. as 
sleeped in fog and moonlight as they are theniselves 
—they would nol become a part of the dream of 
England, I repeat, if a mantle of ivy did not cover 
them from top Lo botlom, if blood did not filler between 
their stones, and if the echo of falling axes were not 
heard when one traverses their black corridors, where 
wandering speelors brush by aue in passing. ‘The soul 
of the north has not been able to define itself by the 
visible lines of the world; and only poetry and music 
are vague enough Lo receive it in Uneir embrace, 


i 


The sea with ils ebb and flow carries the thought 
from one shore to the other, England, which owed so 
much to the Seandinayians, in its turn carried Anglo- 
Norman art: to Norway, whereas Sweden, whither 
Etienne Bonneuil had come with his companions from 
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France al the end of the thirteenth cenLlury, to build the 
cathedral of Upsala, received a mingling of German 
and French architecture by way of the Baltie. In- 
directly, it is still French art that fertilizes the eastern 
slope of the northern peninsula, for German art came 
in a slraight line from Lhe masons of Champagne, of 
Ile-de-France, and of Picardy. 

That is nol Lo say that Germany had nol allempted 
repeatedly, from the darkest moments of the Middle 
Ages onward, Lo ereate a national art for herself from 
the elements which she received from without, or that 
she evolved from wilhin, Charlemagne had created a 
mixed civilization—Ancienl, Byzantine, Germanic, and 
Christian—whose plastic expression has practically 
disappeared, IL was the work of monks and seribes, a 
crude and false thing that had lo die. When the 
Romanesque appeared ib found, on the contrary, a 
social and political soil perfectly adapted lo give lo it 
a very powerful, clear-cul, and pure character, he 
Tfoly Roman Empire, the clergy, and the feudal lords 
meet there for an hour and bind those enormous stones 
with a moral cement so hard that it did not seem pos- 
sible Uhat mystic and warlike Germany would ever 
cease building Uhe red walls that are stained by the rain 
and seldom animated by statues, As a matter of fact, 
il was late when she ceased, and she did so with bad 
grace, And when Bohemia desired a national arehi- 
tecture and sought solid materials for il near-by, it 
was in the nervous and sober combination of the mas- 
sive German Romanesque and of the French ogival 
slyle Uhal she found the formula for her art, ‘She 
temples on Lhe banks of the Rhine combined round and 
oclagonal forms in the apses, in the lvansepts, in: Lhe 
four Lowers al the corners, and in Lhe short: curved 
steeples. Doubtless, they never expressed the living 
emotion of a people any more than did the other archi- 
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teclural forms of Germany; 
they expressed Lhe power of 
the alflinted military and 
religious castes, who never- 
-rheless recognized the spon- 
lancoys expression of the 
popula\ classes, faithfully 
and stri@Uy disciplined, ‘The 
real soul of the German 
crowds was never in the 
estone, The men of this 
period, who revealed the 
German soul Lo the future, 
were the wandering min- 
slrels who sang the tale of 
the Nibelungen as, later on, 
it was lo be heard in the 
voice of the master singers 
of Ube industrial cities and 
the hero musicians of the 
hours of hope or of despair 
— Luther, Sebastian Bach, 
Beethoven, and Richard 
Wagner. The German ca- 
thedral is forever being built 
up and pulled down. A few 
men come logether;  sud- 
denly cries ring oul from all 
their breasts and float above 
them; anon the sounds have 
found their echoing form in 
a’vink yaults for which all 
the hearts are pillars. And Gnawany Gent Century). 
when the men are no longer Cathedral of Naumburg, 
assembled, the cathedral has Countess: Baba. 
disappeared, 
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Despile the Hansa, despite the lengue of the Rhine 
towns, despite Lhe wealth of the [ree cities of Germany 
whose rise was assisted by the struggle, in the thirteenth 
century, between the Pope and the Emperor, despite 
the strength of the Teutonic Order which covered Buz, 
varia and the Sieben Gebirge with square lowers 
flanked with sharp-pointed walehlowers, Gefimauny 
of the Middle Ages had no original archiloclund! The 
German cathedral docs not resemble the living monu- 
ments of the French provinces or the marvelous gold- 
smith architecture of England or the mighty markets 
of Manders or ‘those accumulations of stone over ' 
shadowy depths in which we get a gleam of gold, as in 
the Spanish churches, Tt remains quite itself by the 
pedantic complications of its lines, the langle of its 
ribbing, ils stiffness, and its brisUing, narrow, and 
metallic movement. Bul it is especially when it frees 
itself from the formula whieh il extracted litle by 
litle from the ogival edifices of Picardy and Burgundy 
that it almost invariably sacrifices ils law of internal 
structure Lo the abstract and confused sentimentalism 
of the ornamented surfaces. 

Tt was the wise and loolish virgins of the French 
portals who came Lo Strassburg lo bring the good news 
to Germany. The definile balance of ensemble and the 
grace of the smiling slatues in whieh, however, (here is 
already the mark of the good-natured sentimentuuism 
of the ‘Teulons would nob haye surprised a master 
builder of the valley of the Seine, Bul the hard red 
facade, with ils resemblance to rusly iron, already 
showed the tendencies of the German slyle Unough 
the abundance and the stiffness of the vertical lines, 
the Jong, pious parallels, the dry spindling formd of the 


“Phe cathedral of Cologne, which was for go long a time considered the 
type and the masterpiece of Gathie mehitecture, isa turgid, thin, and dry 
wuplification of the cathedral of Amiens, 
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colonnettes, and despite the magie life of the whole 
work which reminds one of a windewpane in winter 
when il is enriched by Une fern shapes of the frost. 
Such o building was the necessary slep belieen the 
shLy animation of Amiens, of Rheims, of Notre Dame 





Gwrmany (xiv Century). Gate ab Neubrandenbury. 


letter of the theological law had reigned two centuries 
catlior and whieh for a hundred years presided over Lhe 
severe development of Romanesque architecture. 
When the German cities had associated themselves 
to vegulate the mavement of all Lhe treasures of Hurape, 
the cloghs of Manders, the wines of Franee, the spices 
of (he Orient brought by ships to the mouth of the 
Rhine and transported along its Lributaries lo the 
center end heart of the ‘Teutonie continent, when by 
renson of the foreign war hetween the Papacy and the 
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Empire, the currents of aclivily that cireulated every- 
where had brought to all the cities workmen from tbe 
Rhenish provinces, French image makers, wood carvers 
from the Black Forest, and brouze workers that the 





Gursany (xtv Century), Rethans of Stralsund. 


honest and powerful Roman school of Bishoe Bern- 
ward of Tlildesheim had been educating for two cen- 
turies, a fertile mingling of all these confuyed forces 
developed in Lhe German soil the revelation of ils de- 
sires, ‘To he exacl, Une process went on for a century, 
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the thirteenth, during which the statue makers of 
Naumburg, before they reverted lo the complication 
and the honest senlimentalism of German sculpture, 





Grumany (xiv Century). Cathedral of Uhn. 
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made a vigorous efforl in the direction of Lhe monu- 
niental slyle whose qualities of love, sLrength, and sim- 
plicity Une masters of Rheims were at that moment 
revealing to France end to the world. Bul this cen- 
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tury sufficed to define the dominating tendencies of 
Gothie-building in Germany before the mind of the 
workman in the Industrial cilies had seized upon il 
and developed in it, with meticulous ingenuily and 
patience, the complications which, while il all ¢ 
tributed to lead architecture away from its Gruc Ztne- 
lion, prepared Germany for the Renaissance bf indi- 
vidualizing tittle by little ils industries and eralty. 
Beside the cathedrals of our northern provinces, 
square Lo Lhe very base of their towers, established so 
powerfully on their horizontal lines and deriving: all 
the clemenls of their incomparable lyrism: from the 
life about Unem and from the need to fulfill a definite 
purpose, Une German cathedral is subjective and con- 
fessedly sentimental; clearly, il aims to rise as bigh as 
possible at all cosls and Lo attain ils objects by abstract 
means, Everywhere we find hard lines mounting 
straight upward and giving all the more sweep to the 
edifice because its pyramidal form is indicated in- them 
from the ground to the lop of the spire that is planted 
full in the center of the fagade, on a single Lower which 
gathers logether the elements of Uhe ensemble in order 
to carry it suill higher by prolonging the lines of the 
pointed steeples which shoot up from all sides, Tt was 
of German Gothic that those wrilers were Uninking 
when they defined the Catholic architecture of the 
Middle Ages as an impetuous aspiration Loward heaven, 
Tt is above alla moral aspiration, and if never attained 
so perfect an expression in balance of slruelire as to 
make it comparable with that whieh gives to the 
lawers of Rheiing Ureie adrial lightuess, to the old 
spire of Chartres ils pure and infinile movement, and 
Lo the Lowers of Notre Dame or Amiens the Lremendous 
power to lift Ure pavement of the cilies lo the very 
bosom of space where, every day of spring and summer 
and aulunin, il is caressed by the gold of the last mo- 
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ments of the sunlight. It is a noble effort, none the 
less, 2 mighly and mystic clevation of human senti- 
ment Loward the poignant love for that unknown thing 
which the sense of life is, and which the great music 
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Juanpurs (xu and xty Centuries), The market of Ypres. 


will stir up, in the depths of our hearts, five centuries 
luler, 

In the north of Germany, over which war passes 
less frequently, where the bare plains thal descend to 
the seashore contrasl with the overhanging rocks, the 
trailing mists of the Rhine, and the forests of black 
pines of the mountainous regions of Bavaria and Aus- 
tia, where Lhe most powerful Hanseatic cities of the 
Empire, Tubeck, Bremen, and Wamburg claimed the 
commerce of all northern Europe, from the counters of 
London and Bruges lo the fairs of Nijni-Novgorod, 
the pyramidal Unrust of the churehes was far less wild. 
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Representing wholesale commerce and maritime Life, 
the solid Rathauses were setup wilh walls as high as 
clifls, lightened by circular openings between poiuted 
turrets, lo wilhistand the salt spray which forms a 
green coaling on the copper steeples Chat rise above the 
red roofs. ‘The blue-wnd-hlack coating of the brig 
gave them an oily varnish, and the fishermen Avith 
their boots of seal hide, returning from the ice Glows, 4 
found again their slaty sky, Uheir preasy watorst 
the dull luster of the Lar on their bouts. | Here the soil 
and the water took architecture back fo themselves, 
and the ogive restored ils original signifieanee by 
adapLing il to ils function, 

More profoundly rooted than the great Catholic 
idea, as a result of which Europe was lo be covered 
with temples that should be of the same type every- 
where, Lhe local use of the edifice, at Teast in the coun: 
ties of very marked character, weighed down the idea 
until iL Couched the earth at every point. The Duteh, 
a practical, moderately idealistic, and) spontaneously 
balanced people, preserved the essential principles: of 
their first monuments unl the period when, in Ger- 
many and in france, the growing complication oh 
ogival architecture marked the end of medineva 
sociely. The independence of Holland and the Refor- 
mation are annomnecd by the bare mives, Uhe missive- 
ness and the roundness of the pillars whieh support 
them, and the sturdy gathered strength that is a quality 
of their mind, the mind of serious business men, of 
engineers, and of the solid soldiers that Wie Duteh make 
upon occasion. We see their quality everywhere in 
the thick, low dikes Unit hurl back the sea, in the slow, 
full-bellied bowls that come up to the heart of thé pas- 
ture lands, as well as in Uhe buildings of to-day which 
continue Lo embody the unshakuhle good sense of the 
Duteh amid the archileelural anuwehy of Kurope. 
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Flanders is nearer the soil on which the cathedrals rose. 
There, from the end of the twelfth century onward, the 
cilits of workmen where Lhe trade in hides and woolens 
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Franpers (xor lo xv Century), Market and 
belfry of Bruges. 


centeged, where cloths were woven and dyed—Bruges 
and Ypres especially --buill. formidable markets whose 
vertical walls, pierced by Uwo regular rows of windows, 
have the sureness Uiat comes of necessity. ‘They un- 
hesilatingly express a categorical ideal, thanks to “a 
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century of friendship’! Here the admirable heroism 
of popular need triumphs over all narrow interests and. 
belies the systems that endeavor to bring it back ts an 
abstract, universal, and dogmatic form. Ogival art 
was so litle the language of Christianity when thy 
laller is stripped of everything which binds it yer 
given locality and to matter, that il its social e€pres- 
sion in France assumed an externally religious fon, Unpe. 
principle whieh it carried with tl engendered wovbonthe 
cial buildings in Flanders, as, in the Thdian city, tl 
brought forth sober lorlresses and proud municipal 
palaces. ‘The Flemings built these also, lo be sure, but 
it was to defend their warchouses and their loons, 
Their finesL monuments were born of their mercantile 
spiril, as the finest Italian monuments were born of the 
passionate individualism which characterizes Tlaly, 
and as the finest French monuments sprang from the 
social idealism which has been the life of Franee and 
which passes, through Rabelais and Diderot, from the 
Gothic cathedral to the Revolution, 





lv 


Perhaps in all Murope during the Middle Ages of ’ 
Christinnily, mystic Spain was the ouly country thal 
was unable fo attain the summarized architectural 
expression of the desire of its multitudes, Tivo con- 
tries of incessant warfare between the natives and the 
Moors, a violent confusion of races and languages, a 
soil cub up by ravines, by mountains, and by inaeces- 
sible plateaus which stoy deserts isoliuted one from 
another, were enough to prevent a collective soul from 
defining itself there. Spain underwent the infludhee of 
Roman architecture, Arab architecture, Romanesque 


! Michelet, ivoire de France. 
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Seam (xm Century), Cathedral of Avi 
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archilecture, and French architecture, one after: the 
other, anil the hour of political unity revealed her to 
herself, but too late for her lo escape the influent 
nascent European individualism, which al least en- 
couraged her lo release the brutal and subtle energy, 


that she possessed even though she did nol recognize 





Spaw Qv Contry), Fagade of the palace ol Gunadaluiuas ss 


it. Por four hundred years the Tite Christian mon- 
avehies of her northern provinces had to send for the 
architects and seulplors of France, of Bargundy, of 
Germany, and the Netherlands to build and decorate 
the aleazars and the churches, ‘The sculptors of the 
school of Toulouse invaded Castile, Galicia, Navarra, 
and Catalonia whither, in the thirteenth and four. 
teenth centuries, the image makers and the architects 
of the valley of the Seine repaired in their Gun. Tn the 
sixteenth century, in Uhe full lide of the Renaissance, 
when Italy was already pressing upon her Uvough her 





Spain (xut lo xv Century), Cathedral of Bingos. 
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Mediterranean provinces, Spain was still calling in 
French and Burgundian masters. 

From the time when the Cistercians and the Gipssi” 
ans introduced Romanesque sculpture inlo Spain, the 
atl, upon contact with this people Uiat loves picturesque 
projections and brulal contrasts of light and shade, 
assumed a character of exuberance and of decorative 
profusion in which arehiicetural line was lost, TL wag 
in vain thal the hell which caused the capitals anikbatt- 
pants to bristle with monstrous beasts retreated 
before the invasion of the saints and the Virgin which 
the French image makers brought wilh them when the 
buikling guilds in France were loo rich in workmen to 
employ them for the construction and decoration of 
the churches, The native pupils of the visiling artisans 
were men of a different: Cype:  half-warriors, hall 
peasants, whom the fire of the sky had rendered as hard 
as their flints, and who chopped away Lhe Lrees so as lo 
have no shade in which to cool their blood; sueh men 
could nol accommodate the mystic fever Lhat consumed 
them lo the profiles of the churches whose sculptured 
stone lent animation Lo the work without in any way 
impairing ils power, even as an undulation passes over / 
the mass of leaves at Ue edge of a forest, At the same 
lime the memory of the Moorish leather workers, 
armorers, and goldsmiths pursued them at their labors. 
They chiseled stone as though it were a metal that one 
can east, Lwisl, and emboss from within, When Gil de 
Siloe, the fifleenth-century master, received the mani- 
fold heritage from the French statue makers, [rom the 
Spaniards whom they had edueated, and from the 
Berber decorators who sawed the lacework of the 
paneling and the railings of the mosques oul of wood 
~~the lombs and the allar sereens, enormous jewels 
of the lapidary whieh came from his hands, seemed 
lo be inerusled with gems and to bristle with slal- 
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actites; they were fluted and warty like an embossed 
2OQVCL, 

When Spain had only Granada Lo reeaplure from 
the Moors, when the dust and the roel:s of the peninsula 
hud been reuniled under the Catholic scepter, there 
was really an hour when, if moral fellowship was not 





Svar. Mausoleum at. Miraflores, by Gil do Silo 


atlained in order lo reach great archilecture al a 
single bound, there was, at least, a fever that infected 
the whole land in common; something funereal, cruel, 
and frenzied fired all the somber hearts and spurled 
forth from them like jets of blood thickened with black 
clols, like furious torrents of gold and sLones. What 
need Lhere was for order and harmony! The naves 
hailt by the French and the mosques buill by Lhe Mus- 
sulmans were Lorn open so that in the middle ef them, 
belween gratings of gold, a choir filled wilh golden 
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arnaments might be installed, a mountain of gold 
that gleams in the shadows. Without Uhe laiyawett™ 
would have heen impossible lo see the clothed idols, 
the crucified corpses wilh the bleeding knees, or the 
crust of gold which covered the tangled ribbing of the 
vaulls, or the night thet swallows up everything. The 
golden orgy of the Memish allar seveens encumbers the 
whole nave, enormous golden staircases descend ingo 
the churches which are crushed by heayy Jacework of 
slone. TIore is a forest of heavily buill belfries, here 
are Uhick taceries of closely worked embroidery in 
which the flame of the Gothic twists like an arabesque 
and under which the Arab arch breaks the ogival arch 
and causes ib lo become round and undulating. Tere 
is an ocean of enervated sealptures wherein the most 
mystic of peoples offers the fearful testimony of ils 
submission lo the purposes of the most mystic of cen- 
luries. We are made to think of the crackling of the 
fires thal burn vielims at the stake, of their charred 
bodies, and of the frightlal immolelion of the human 
being Lo the savage powers Uhat he ean neither control 
nor understand and obey. 

Between the sublime insGinet of the erawds who 
accepted all the symbols so as to permit heir erentive 
foree Lo reach its goal without weakening, and the new- 
born reason of the individuals who discussed all the 
symbols in order that they might try to penetrate the 
myslery of nature, there was a separation thal lore 
men’s flesh, and il was here Lhat Uhe expression of this 
tragic period reached ils apogee of confusion and dis- 
order, Spain must have fell that she was born to the 
collective life Loo late and that she was no longer jn 
time lo be the first lo expound the shaken idea of 
Catholicism; and il was perhaps because of remorse 
over Lhe fact that she had not lived it through until 
after the olhers had done so, Unat she remained atlached 








WAIN (ond of the xv Century). Detail of the fagade of San 
Gregorio at Valladolid. 
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lo it the most fiercely of all, and that she was (he last. 
In her fever, she heaped up all the stones ee 
the seulplors who, for five hundred years, had@been 
living on her lean flanks, the Visigoths, the French, the 


Hemings, the Germans, the Moors, the Jews, and the 
Therians, and it was with furor thal she allimned her 





Powruaap (xtv and xv Centuries), Bagade of the chapel of 
Batalha, 


irreducible fanaticism at the hour when the workmen 
of the north, in the countries torn by war, were cou- 
fessing Lheir despair, 1 
Towever, nothing was lost. Man, goaded by doubl, 
was commencing once more his climh Loward Us ie- 
eessible summit. While the last masons were seliing 
the Jasl and the highest spires over Ube Jas and the 
highest naves, there sallied forth from a port of that 
seine Spain three earavels thal were to plinge into the 
wesl, In barely a Iumdred and fifty years, al a Lime 
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when there were no other roads than the rivers, when 
the dities were surrounded by walls, when several 
Soonths of dangerous navigation were needed Lo go 





Sauyean (xvt Century), Window of the abbey of 


Thoma. 


fyin Lhe coasts of France Lo the coasts of the Levant, 

“the Uhing which had enabled the men of the Middle 

Ages lo establish over the whole of Murope one of the 

densest and yel one of Lhe most coherent and deeply 
ah 
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rooted civilizations in hislory- their obscure so ed 
-- was now suddenly expanding as if the life of Loo, 
powerful body had burst its armor, as if its blodd, its 
glance, and ils lLhought were spreading on all sides 
through the vifls in the metal, The Porluguese archi- 
Lecls were already asking Une greal mariners, who were 
colonizing Africa and India, Lo tell them how the In- - 
dians decorated their temples, and to bring back lo 
them from Uheir voyages the things that they weuld 
group in the last fowerings of Moorish art and of ogival 
art: keels, anchors, cables, the fauna and flora of the , 
seas, oclopuses, madripores, corals, and shells... The 
conquest of the sea and the sky was lo cause the spirit 
lo leap when once il was stripped of ils ancient beliefs, 
and )ring it to the threshold of new intuilions where 
new beliefs elaborate Unenselves litle by litle. 
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Chapter TX. TIE MISSION OF FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI 


1 


ITALY did not know the centuries of 
silence into whieh the annihilation of the 
Latin world plunged Gaul. Visited, as 
Gaul was, and more frequently than 
Gaul, by invasion, Tlaly retained, never- 

: theless, the memory of a well-ordered 
world of imposing aspeet, one which resembled her own 
desive. "Phe world of the ancient Medilerrancan was to 
ene abe modern world along the slope of her natural 
geutus. "tome installed in the basilicas ils rebaptized 
gods. a he old races called upon the old civilizations to 
furpish them the means of awailing the return of life. 

The Barbarians overthrew the temples, their Ilaian- 
ied sons sel them up again. And nothing is changed. 

From the vuin of yesterday still another basilien comes 

forth, The role of the conqueror is not lo leach new 
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processes, bul lo infuse new energy. He offags Tis 
virgin senses lo the revelation of the glorious landédenpe, 
Thus was Greece rendered feeund by the DF yns. 
New generalizations are born from the melting of the 





Tees (xt Century). ‘Phe cathedral, 


Taman material from the north in the Grdkg-Latin 
erucihle, 

We know it well, We ainnst tell il, The grea 
men have confessed il lous, Montaigne will ask Italy 
lo approve his wisdom, Shakespeare invokes her name 
daily lo justily his passion, Goethe lives through her, 
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and giendhal, and Nietzsche. Byron dies through her. 
In te days of Rembrandt's affluence, Giorgione reigns 
sayerthis sludio, and when he becomes poor there is 
always something of the Tlalian flame al the center of 
the ray of light which follows his deseent into the 
shadows of the mind. [lt is Tlaly that organizes the 





Simny (xn and xu Centuries), Fonte Branda, 


tunull of Rubens, that reveals space to Velasquez, to 
Poussin the archileeture of the earth, lo Claude Lor- 
tain the architecture of the sky, As saon as one Louches 
ong feels oneself overwhelmed by the inloxica- 
Uon thy! comes of understanding. Tntelligenee and 
instincl merge, the scientist agrees that the artist shall 
lake possession of mechanies and of geometry, the 
Pelist willingly grinds the colors and mixes Une mortar. 
‘The most alrocious volupluousness is only a step from 
seinthood; chastity burns like an orgy. Tere love is 
nas funereal as death; death has the attraction and the 
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mystery of love, The ambifion to dominale ineyeases’ 
the thirst for conquest and koowledge, aud yel Kp 
edge and conquest are never definitive enough lo Rigkg- 
him who desires them worthy to command. Here 
pride is 50 strong that it will invariably abase itself 
before the things it still amust lear in order Chat, with 
them, il may affirm itsell before the world. Nowhgre 
do evime and genius approach so closely Co each other. 
Cain and Prometheus may be divined in (he curvecot 
every brow, in the depths of all eyes, and in all Che hands 
that citeh the handle of the dagger or the lool of the 
workman, ‘The carth trembles, and yet one feels some- 
thing elernal in the profile of these mountains and the 
curve of these shores. Everywhere in Tauly the world 
incorporates the mind with ils form, and demands 
insatiably that the passion of utet's bearts slit tear it 
forth, Vtaly! There is something Uhal pains in the 
Jove that we have for you; we are alraid that we shal 
never know fully what you desire to Leach us. 

The potential force whieh is there must impose itsell 
despile everything, Byzantium ilsell contributes less 
than is generally believed. Save at Ravenna, wv colony 
of the Greek empire, save al Venice, where the Ovient 
lives, save in Sivily, a Greek country where Une Byxan- 
line elements mingle with the Arab and Norman ele- 
ments developing, in the Middle Ages, a) voluptious, 
cruel, paradoxical, and barbarous slyle Uhat is impas- 
sible to define and difficult: to recognize, Byzantiun 
does not furnish Ttuly with a single idea which, oben 
transplanted, can originate a new Pe tn eat 
Flaly accepts the cupola ouly heeuse it Sealroady 
covers the Pantheon. In the middJe of tbe thirteenth 
century, when the French image makers, the masters 
of Occidental seulpture, are in demand everywheres 
Nicola Pisano studies Roman sarcophagi lo lean the 
working of marble; he cuts, as if with a hatehet, his 
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crowds of figures, glowing with life, rough and dpuse 
from brutal effort; and so he sels up the lronegytnl 
claim of the primitive Latin genius as opposed: td The 
claims of the artists of the north. Elaly does nor lor- 
gel, because she remains Ttely. 

Too often people Joak upon the perpeluation of 
certain essential forms as the vesull of a tradition 





Vorrnera (xut to xv Century), Fortress, 


desive transmitled by the schools, when in reality the 
forms are only an expression of the desires of a rice 
and of Lhe indications of its soil. Tn all the Mociter- 
ranean countries, where palin Lrees, pines, and 
trees detached their smooth trunks against yhard 
sky, the column which reappears on the front, of the 
churches and which is used from the (op Co the bottom 
of the towers of Romanesque Llaly was a natural 
expression Uhat could not disappear. Antiquity and 
the new Tlaly are in accord in: these lines of galleries 
bordered by arcades which spread their carved trneery 
over the round baplisteries, the bare facides of the 
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Yamphs. and the square campaniles. The basilica has 
2 calle lo its, aid the Lrees whose clearly marked foliage 
~allas the (ransparence and the limpidity of the world 
lo shine through their overhanging branches, and it is 





Nicora Pisano. The Crucifixion, bas-relief, (Baplistery of Pisa.) 


wilh their grace and pride that il covers the great 
Roman vessel, 

The daily needs and the riches of Tluy required 
this architecture, The image of her powerful cities 
and her villas, seattered over the sides of the hills 
‘ann ng the eypresses, is iinprinted ou the hearts of 
those vho eannot forget the educating power of her 
severe and melodious contours; it is in the hearts of 
all those who relain the clear memory of the white 
avendes and of the sheathings of black and while 
marble whieh front afer mingle the cathedrals with 
the blurred reds of the roofs, At the hour when the 
theocratic Romanesque was defining architectural 
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dogma in Uhe north and wesl of Europe, Pisa and Cuce! L 
and many other cities of continental Ilaly were alteady | 
passing beyond the lowers and the temples to Uw - 
popular expression thal suited the Tlalians, as the 


a 





Troviso (1810), San Nicola, 


French Commune was to pass on, a century later, lo 
the popular expression that suiled the French, The 
Italian Romanesque derives from the living spivil of 
the race with perfect case, Ilaly will not have lo rise 
up Lhroughoul ils whole extent, as the north of France 
had to, in order to claim the right lo assert ils vision. 





Cnisbye. * Madonna with angels and Saint Francis of Assisi, fresfo. 
(Lower Chureh, Assist.) € 
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Catholicism here never ceased to employ OXCOrnE 
magnificence as an expression of political dominattans_, 
which, if it does not leave freedom of thought to man, 
at least permils him complete [recdom of sensation, 
The gallery with colonnades defines the church and 
the loggia, and the cily house and the country hotse 
which the Tuseans and Lombards would still be buildi 
to-day, had they been left lo their own devices, Along” 
the streets paved with their broad flagslones, il is sttll 
the gallery with colonnades that shellers the crowd 
from showers and sun, and supports the pink or while 
facades whose rows of green shutters rise lo the line 
of the roof, Under the pines shaped like parasols, il is 
the gallery that delaches ils profiles against the straight- 
lined terraces of the Vlorentine villas. And at the 
gates of the cities, ib protects the cool Campo Santo, 
paved with marble, where one walks over Ube dead, 


II 


Tn contrast with whal oceurred al the decline of the 
ancient civilizations, life reappeared in the north of the 
country. ‘The south had not been so deeply plowed by 
the successive invasions. The Norman barons, in 
southern Italy, had had to defend themselves aguinst at 
climate very different from their own and against 
race Uhab had been enervaled by an effort reaching 
back farther inlo the past than did that of continental 
Italy. Moreover, they asked the protection of Uft* 
Pope in repressing the conquered provinces. ‘The 
whole of the feudal organization was used in breaking 
down the aclivily of the native population. 

In the north, on the contrary, the eilies profiled hy 
the slruggle between the Pope and the Emperor in 
order Lo gain Uheir autonomy and to fortify ib by a 
syslom of allernative alliances wilh one or the other of 
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Ate Gyo powers Lhat were fighting for the domination 
Mt Bualy. Gnelphs and Ghibellines, Blacks and Whites, 

sy Florenee, Lueca, Siena, Parma, Modena, Ber- 
gamo, Mantua, Milan, Pavia, and Cremona, look now 
the one standard and now the other, lo live their lile 





Grovannr Pisano, Nativity, (Afuseum of Piva.) 


of incessant warfare either under the cross of the Chureh 
or under the flag of the Kanpire, They had, indeed, lo 
choose between death- ata moment when the passion 
for living was rising in floods- and a tile whieh depended 
for ils slrength upon active vigilance, unwearying curi- 
osity, and a continuous physical and moral effort. 
Tenee, the energy of the Ttalian Republie, out of whieh 
the moder mind has evolved, whether we like to adil 
it or nol. 

Tf, amid all these rival cilies which were ready to fall 
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upon one another on the morrow of their violent fooon! 
ciliations, the rise of orence was Ube most violent : 
to the point of absorbing ‘Tuscany in two centuries, of 
playing a mighty role in the life of Europe, and of 
inseribing herself upon our memory wilh lines of steel 
il was because she was al the crossing of the roatls 





Mowrprurciano (xiv Century), Cathedral, 


that eonneelL Rome with Germany and what connect 
the lwo seas which border the peninsula, The whole 
commercial, military, and moral life of the Tlaly of the 
Middle Ages Lraversed her, ‘The grace and the vigor 
of the country that surrounds her were to make of her 
senses, Lense and burnt by fever, the natural mold 
into which life was poured that il might be east into 
well-chavaclerized and clear images. We must. re- 
member that Tuscany, when it called itself Blruria, 
had alveady played a role in hislory analogous lo this 
one. Many of the Etrusean painters have the bizarre 





Vormena (xur Century), Palace of the TPriori. 
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elegance which will characterize Une art of the Tuseays 
two thousand years later. i 
Italy reecived Uhe Gothic from Trance, at the dit 

of the municipal life of her northern cities. She did 
not understand il, ‘The forest of the cathedral was nol 
made for her sky. In their silent shadows Lhe immense 
naves extinguished the fever of her spiril. France is a 
country united by planes and rivers. Italy is a coun- 
try divided by mountains. From the north lo [he 
south her cities of bronze menace one another from the 
ops of high hills separated by sudden ravines, The 
Italy of the Middle Ages could not have a religious 
architecture, because religious archilecture, al that 
moment, received its grandeur from the social desires 
which created it and because, the soil being Loo cu} ap 
and the sky too clement to make men feel the neces- 
sity for aiding men, Italy had greater need for pass’on 
and intelligence, the instruments of the individual, 
than for instinct and faith, the instruments of the 
race. We must face the fact that, save for the Roman- 
esque churches of the earliest period, with their pride, 
their warlike power, and their fagade with ils patina of 
gold, the Italian cathedrals are ugly. ‘To be sure, they 
borrow a singular charm from the hard and lusty cities 
which mount tumultuously like an army rushing to the 
allack of the campanile that stands as straight asa 
mast ina hurricane. It is a bewilching, perverse charm 
and one from which we cannol lear ourselves without 
making an effort to dominate ils superficial sensations, 
But when the Gothic appears, the cathedrals are over- 
loaded with decoration and become mannered and 
grandiloquent. The Romans had made the same error 
in the old days when they emerged from their utilitarian 
architecture to erecl temples lo political parvenus. 
The Italians did not see that he use of ornament is to 
define the indispensable organs of the architectural 








Srexa (xf Century). Sansedoni Palace. 
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body by making them more slender or lightor~ 
heavier or broader, and that this must be done bys, 
centing directly along tlic lines of their function, When 
ornament exceeds this role il becomes a souree of ugli- 
ness, It masks the bone structure of the building whose 
characteristic projections are the only things that can 
justify it. There is no monumental architecture with- 
out social cohesion. Tere the bones come through the 
skin, there the garments hang loosely. All the arehi- 
teclure of the Italian Renaissance, all the archilecture 
of Europe since that period has been engulfed in a mis- 
understanding of this fundamental principle. And the 
misunderstood arl of ornament of Lhirleenth-cenlury 
France avenged Gothic architecture by invading pow 
school which had no other reason for existence “fan 
Uthat of combating its own magnificent precepts, 

The municipal palaces were created for precise necds 
and defined the violent and [ree personality of the cily; 
the private palaces defined the whole isolated and 
devouring personality of the lord who lived in themeand 
who brought into the cities, where Ilaly coneenters, 
the feudal world which had been driven from the 
countryside, And it is in these palaces that the Thalian 
archilecL again finds himself, as Ihe Roman archileet 
found himself when his problem was Lo open roads, Lo 
build circuses, thermm, and aqueducls, Tere he is ab 
home, and he affinns the fact. Immediately he becomes 
strong, sober, precise, and definilive. One receives the 
impression that the great pavement on which people 
walk and which is reddened by their blood on days of 
rebellion, has been scl up straight loward the sky, 
perpendicular with the street. ‘he fierce palaces fol- 
low one another, almost. solid like blocks, without any 
other ornament than the brass fisis thal stick out of 
the walls as hitching posts for the horses. As the palaces 
start up from the soil their line is a litle oblique, it 
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bends backward, like the spine of a bowman. Tfigher 
up it becomes verlecal, At the top it leans forward, 
like the square shoulders whose mailed arms are about 
Lo send down lead and iron. ‘Phas the whole fagade 
is concave, impousible to scale. And wo hernetical 





Sinna (xiv Century), Salimbent Pale, 


walls on each side of the street defy and menace each 
other, wilh Uhe sinister melody of stone that las been 
seb in place wilh a certainly of ils practical funetion, 
even as a geometrical theorem is inseribed in the logical 
functioning of the brain. ‘These erenclated cubes 
dominated by a square lower, these perfectly hare 
walls pierced by pairs of narrow windows between 
which stands a colonnetic as stiff as an ivon bar, and 
these profiles as hard as axes rise from the paved lanes 
of Siena, Perugia, Vollerra, Florence, and Mantua 
and never seem more than half open, When the stand- 
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ard bearers unfurl the banner of the unions in’ Lhe 
public square, the gates of bronze are closed against the 
insurrection of the people. Civil war continnes. Let 
there be two different plumes on men’s hoods, Jel a 
glance be given or a gesture made and the dagger 
leaps from ils sheath. The loesin sounds, men are 
ambushed at the eross streets, pursued under the 
yaulls and murdered in the churches while the fortified 
houses pour down boiling oil and pileh upon the 
tumult, There is Italy, and nowhere else. When the 
illustrious Brunelleschi, right in the fifteenth century, 
built the Pitti Palace, piling Lwo bare floors on almost 
unhewn blocks, when, afler his journey to Rome, he 
broke with the disfigured architecture of Lhe Vropott 
to return lo the positive art of bis ancestors and 
abandoned the unreal lyrism of the religious architects 
of his country io sel, on ils cighUold ribbing of slone, 
the dome which rises above the roofs of Florence with 
a sweep so powerful and so firm, he was accomplishing 
a more radical revolution against Uhe artists of the 
Italian Gothic than that which the men of the French 
Gothic had accomplished, three centuries carlicr, 
against the monks who buill in Ure Romanesque style. 
Tle rendered lo the genius of his race the homage of 
recognizing thal genius in himself, 


Ur 


And so at the hour when northern France was lifting 
up, amid Lhe lremendous vibration of the bells, sonor- 
ous poems of sLone and glass Unat hover and sway over 
the cilies, Italy was defining herself in the violent, 
slraight-lined palaces by the quality which, nich 
later, will define her Renaissance. Already, here in 
the Middle Ages, she was affirming the righls of the 
individual. The Romanesque architects of Italy often 
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signed their works and all of Tuscany knew Nicola 
Pisano, the sculptor, when nol one of Lhe image makers 
of France had thought to tell his name. The Sealigers, 
erect on their war horses, were already slamping the 
dust, It was not possible for popular Christianily Jo 
lake on the form 
in the Thalian im- 
aginalion which 
Veeneh sensibility 
had given it, Only 
few individuals 
could, without be- 
ing consumed by 
i embady i in their 

s Lhe poetry of 
oie sentiment 
which marked the 
characler of the 





Christianity of the f° + a 
ryy +4 iY ‘ 
pesple. There is, “hy \ 
indeed, acathedral ae SN ; 
; , \ 
in Italy. But all ~ owbd mF dics 
the crowd could 
do was to cherish Piwan Arr (xiv Lo xv Century), 
ano ardent desire Virgin, detail, wood. (Louere,) 


for il, Th did not 
sel ils hand to the work. ‘The body of Uhe cathedral 
is Francis of Assisi, Tbs Lowers are Dante and Giollo. 
The foundation of the century is violence. ‘The 
feudal Church, here, weighs down more heavily than 
in other places. The Liara and the miter are bought, 
when they are not taken by assaull. Through the 
fear of hell the priesl oblains obedience of Lhe poor, 
among whom furious fecling obscures the sense olf 
social duly, even as it does wilh Ube priest himself. 
Remember wilh what rage Lhe lorlures of the in- 
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ferno are painted on the walls of the Campo Santo 
of Pisa. 

It was by a reaction thal gentleness was born, TH 
was as absolute as the preceding violence beeatse, 
like the latter, il set fire Lo minds whose passion refused 
to slop short of full surrender to their insatiable in- 
slincl, Francis of Assisi was Lansported by love as 
other men were by the frenzy of killing. If he lived 
under the mle of Lhe men whose corruption and vto- 
lence had proyoked his coming, il was because he felt 
in himself « gentleness, an invincible power, capable of | 
cleansing and reviving the world. When he eaused 
the human spiril to re-enter nature, from which primi- 
tive Christianity had torn il away, he restored Lo it thy 
nurlure of its dignily and strength. Tis pantbatin 
protested against the Christian dualism which defines 
the discord between the soul and the flesh, and brutally 
cuts off access lo the greal harmonies, Dying, he 
repented of having practiced asceticism, of having 
“offended his brother the body.” The prafoundd and 
charming word! De was, in Italy, in the realm of 
sentiment, what Abelard had been in France and what 
Roger Bacon was lo be in England in the domain of 
reason, ‘The whole of pagan humanily, which he hound 
up with the spirit of Christ, revived in his Jove ov uni- 
versal life, And this Jove led him, where it Tad led 
the Iast thinkers of the pagan world, Lo the jnner 
negation of properly, whieh is lo say — Lo freedom, 

We did not preach moral sermons lo the men of his 
lime, Lo weary Lhem without changing them. With a 
poelry so passionate thal, while he spoke, he trembled, 
he laughed, he wept for joy, he told Lhem thal everything 
Uhat was in him spoke of love for what is on the earth. 
He never ceased Joving. Te fell asleep and awoke 
under the Lrees. IIe called the boasts to him, he sang, 
warbled, and whigled with them, he begged alms for 








Grovro, Saint Krancis speaking lo tha birds, freseo. 
(Upper Church, clsstsi,) 
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them, and the beasts followed him. Te asked counsel 
of the crickets and Lhey gave it to him, and he did not 





Giorro. The Virgin and Saint Anne, tesco, 
(Arona, Padut.) 


hesitate Lo follow it. Ie did nol know theology, but 
he left this prayer: 


Praised be my Lord God, with all his creatures, and especialy 
our brother the sun, whe brings us the day and who brings us Ue 





Giorro,  Josus insulled by the Jews, freseo, detail. 
(Lrena, Padua.) 
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light; fair is he, and he shines with a very great splendor, O Lord, 
he signifies Lo us thee. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and for the stars, 
the which he has set clear and lovely in heaven. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother Uhe wind, and for air and 





Grorro, The confession of Saint Francis, fresco, 
(Sania Croce, Florence.) 


clouds, calms and all weather, by whieh thou upholdest life in all 
creatine. 

Praised be my Lord for onr sister water, who is very servicenble 
to us, and humble and precious and clean, 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, Unrough whom thou 
givest us light in the darkness; and he is bright and pleasant, and 
very mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, the which doth 
sustain us, and bringest forth divers fruits and flowers of many 
colors, and grass. 

(Translation of Mamico Tiancis Figan ) 


When he died, the cities of Umbria fought’ around 
his coffin for the possession of his bones. Such is the 
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underghunding of men, No matter, Even this again 
was ifosion And he left in the piely of the mulli- 
tudes kind in the imagination of the slrong a memory 
so resplendent that it imminated Tlaly until the end 





Giorrto, Death of Saint Francis, detail, fresco, 
(Santa Croce, Florence.) 


of her evening. IIe restored to her the love of forms, 
and on that love she lived for four hundred years, 
The greatesl poet and the greatest painter of the 
Middle Ages drank from the well of his memory, At 
one bound the lowers sprang up from the nave. The 
one rongh and Uniekly growing, shol Uhrongh by (ames, 
full of the sound of the organ and of thunder js up- 
held by iron tibbing. The other is calm, a ray rising 
from the workl of the senses lo follow in a straight 
cottrse la the light of Uie spirit, Dante aud Giotta. 
The two faces of the Middle Ages. ‘The Lnferno and 
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Paradise. Above all, the two faces of Italy, loving and 
violent, as she is charming and savage in her ino 
bays and iu her hash rocks. It is the first of Ube great 
contrasts which we shall find up to the end of her 
heroic life, contrasts that are enveloped in the same 
harmony of passion and of intelligence; Masaccio and 





Giorro, The descent fiom the Cross, detuil, fresco, 
(Arena, Padua.) 


Fra Angelico, Donatello and Gozzoli, Luca Signorelli 
and Ghirlandajo, Michael Angelo and Raphael. The 
same heaven harkens to the voice of the prophet and 
to the song of the shepherd as Lheir sound rises lo ils 
sparkling spheres. 

Giotto is not a primitive, any more than Dante. Tle 
is the conclusion of a long effort. If he revealed the 
language of forms to those who came a hundred years 
after him, it is slightly in the manner in which Phidias 





Grorro. The descent from the Cross, fresco. (Arena, Padua.) 
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ean still reveal il to those who love him enough Lo 
refuse to follov him. Guido, Cimabue, Ducciofhim- 
self, the noble Sienese who recovered, Lhrough Byzan- 
tine Lradition, the real soul of Greece and for the first 
time translated the drama of Lhe Passion into Lerms of 





Scnoon or Giorro, The massacie of the innocents, freseo, 
(Lower Church, Assisi.) 


humanity, had not been able to force open the hieratie 
mold offered by the painters of Ravenna and the mo- 
saicisis sent by Constantinople. With Giotto every- 
thing invades the forms al onee—movement, life, in- 
telligence, and the great architectural calm. Beenuse 
he was almost the first one Lo arrive, the means he 
used were limited, but with them he was able Lo trans- 
late a perfectly mature conception of the world and of 
life. Iis epoch permitted him lo give only one expres- 
sion 1o them, and he gave il, completely and con- 





Peacera (xiv Century). Palazzo Pubblico. 
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sclously, with the freedom and the sobricly of tXe men 
who bear wilhin Lhem one of those decisive mgments 
that humanity sometimes expends several centuries in 
altaining. IIe was one of those afler whom dissocia- 
tion and analysis must inevitably begin again. Renais- 
sance ILaly is separated from him by an abyss, and we 
shall have to wait until Raphael sketches and Rubens 
completes, for the modern spirit, the synthesis that 
Giotto made for the medieval spirit. 

He had that genius for the symbol which saceual 
Christianity imposed on its poets as, upon those who- 
cultivate the soil, Nature imposes the rhythm of her 
seasons. Since life for these poels symbolized the 
divine idea, they were unable to find their symbol 
save in the material of life which was passionately 
loved and passionately studied for whal it contains 
and reveals. The symbol came to Giollo in the atli- 
tudes of men, in the humble movement of Lhe beasis 
which grazed or hopped about at Lhe level of the soil, in 
the prodigious blue carpet that day spread across spitee, 
and in the innumerable fires that night revealed there. 
Although he had within him only the potential forces 
accumulated by the unsatisfied needs of Lhe men who 
had gone before him, although practically no one before 
his time had observed the life of forms, he could see al 
once that all our desires, and all our dreams, and all 
that is divine in us comes to us from our meeting with 
living forms, from the rough or charming places amid 
which we have lived, from the majestic bodies which 
we have seen bowed wilh weeping or raised again by 
hope, from the hands that supplicate, or Unat open, or 
that part the long hair over faces allentive, dolorous, 
or grave. Tis sense of all this was so pure that the 
image of it all, which he has made Lo live on the walls 
of Assisi and of Padua, passes direcUly into us like a 
process of life, without our having the lime Lo perceive 
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? 
thal ind! thing before us is neither sculpture, in the 
exact sense of the word, since the profiles and the 
groups, hough disposed seulpturally, are projected on 
a painted surface nor is il painting, since the role of 
the values, of Une veflections, and (he passages is barely 


sr td i 
che ghy sige ue 





Storr ACvaren Two saints, detail, feesea. (Lower Churel, 
Await.) 


suspected. ‘This rudimentary form is traversed by a 
lightning flash of the soul which instantly causes it to 
sland erect. 

In Tlaly he was, in himsell, the fnearnation of the 
Christianity of the people whieh, in thal periad, 
covered with ils thiek tangled growth the field of sen- 
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sibility of the French crowds. Like them, fe could 
easily feel the meaning for everyone of the birth, the 
life, and the death of the Man whom the poor had 
caused to be deified thal they might the better recog- 
nize themselves in Him; and he told the slory in that 
language both of the intellect and the heart which his 
race and his sky alone could dictate to him. In the 
ingenuousness of his heart he found the loflicst drama 
of man, And as he saw only the essential direction of 
the gestures of those who enacled that drama, he made 
them more direcl, more exacl, and more Lrue in order 
to bring its scenes before men who, after his lime, 
would need only to close their eyes lo feel the drama 
living within them. 

Tt comes over us gently, in calm and incessant waveb. 
Like a leaf that has fallen on the great walters of a 
river, we follow Lhe movement of irresisLible gentleness 
which is within men and women and which causes them 
to prostrate Lhemselves around the dead hero that is in 
their hands as they support the bloodless head ang the 
broken feet and arms; il spreads like a steady light 
over earth and heaven which become tranquil round 
about Him. No one before Giotlo, nol even those who 
had turned Lo woman to speak their farewell Unrough 
her, no one had ever quite grasped her role in the 
inner life of humanity, no one had ever scen her thus 
forever surrounded by passion, ceaselessly torn by 
maternity and by love, and crucified al all times, 
Never had anyone said that she, unlike the living gods 
that we nail to the cross, has nol the consolation of 
pride, that she allows hersclf to be Lortured, and yel 
does not lose faith in her executioners, who are her sons 
and the fathers of her sons, and Lhal she asks of Lhem 
no other recompense than the right Lo suffer for them, 
The world had not yet observed all thal there is in a 
face where the eyes are hollow under the agonized lines 





Suionn Marving, Calvary, detail, 


(Spanish Chapel, Florence.) 
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of the brow, in a head thal rests on two knolied hands, 
or in the gesture of two outstretched arms, This work 
is the greatest dramatic poem in the history of painting. 
It is not to be described, it is nol to be explained, it is 
nol to be evoked, it must be lived through. One must 
have seen, at Assisi, how those burning harmonics 
cause the shadows to tremble, one must have seen the 
heeps of murdered children, the mothers who dic or 
supplicate or gaze at the little limp body across their 
knees, one must have seen the soldiers who look like 
butchers, And in Florence, one must have seen tho 
friends of Francis who bow over his death under the 


wave of sorrow of the last momenis. AL Padua, one, 


must have seen the kneeling women, those who open, 
their arms and those whose clasped hands make 
cradle for the divine corpse, and the Christ. among 
the hideous men who insult Ilim, and the men who 


suffer and the ones who pray and the ones who love. ° 


And when one has seen this, il is like a slrong and 
gentle wine that one bears away within him forever. 
Giotto had picked up the echo of French art in the 
illuminations in the books, and had certainly met, in 
Italy, masons and image makers from the hanks of the 
Seine. The son of the old seulptor of Pisa, Giovanni, 
who came but a short time before him, had louched him 
by his Nativilies, full of animation and ltendemess, 
where one sees the enchantment of the aclors in the 
scene as they hear the ery of the child, as they see the 
beasts cropping the grass, and as they surprise life at 
its dawn with the charmed mother who bends over Lhe 
cradle. Giovanni had Ieft him speechless with his 
scenes of murder, his crucifixions, and his massacres of 
the innocents, dramas so burning and so full of move- 
ment that they seemed to fill the stone with their 
passion and to hurl it in gusts of flame before the spee- 
tator. He had roused him Lo enthusiasm by the surely 
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of his Tanguage, as powerful and flexible as a long sword 
thiul one bends double and Uhat (lashes lightning as it 
springs back. ‘Through the Sienese painters, he had 
gol back to Ravenna, where, before the splendor of Whe 
polychrome of the 
shining mosaies, he 
had surmised, be- 
yond Byzantium, 
the calm of the 
Panathenaie proces- 
‘sions Lhat still Look 
their course around 
the Parthenon. Tie 
had seen the arehi- 
Lecture of antiquity 
at Rome, al Naples, 
and al Assisi, where 
Cavallini, the 
painter, brought to 
him the tradition of 
the Roman mosai- 
cisls. Standing: be- 
fore the frescoes of 
Cimabue, that were 
sll fresh, with their 
blue and the gold Tanne Gavpr Vhe Annuneiation, 
that reddened in the (Sate Croce, Morence,) 

glow of the torches, 

he had worked in the darkness of the lower church 
where all the mystic skies have eceumulated in the 
plaster their avie, their twilights, and the stars of 
their nights, The line of the mountains had called 
Lo him everywhere, fikowise the bays and men, Be- 
hold those figures Uhat stand oul, pure and with a 
single movement, those harps and Chose violius (hat 
are played upon, those palms Uhal are waved, those 
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banners that are bowed, and those noble groups 
around the beds where Uhere is a death or a birth. 
Something is quivering there thal Uhe Greeks did not 
know, a sadness in Lhe mouths, a gentleness in Uy 
eyes, the confidence that man for a moment had in 
man and in the hope that suffering might cease. Some- 
thing shines there that the Middle Ages of the Oceident 
no longer knew, a re-echoing of forms in olher forms, 2 
harmony of movements Uhat answer one anolhers a 
line which by its rhythmic undulation connecis the 
torsos which bend over with olhers that are prostrate 
and still others that stand erect. 

T cannot, for my part, imagine a man more inlelli- 
gent than Giotto. And I am sure that this intelligence 
is nothing else than the progressive and logical refining! 
of the most direct thought and of the most unstudied 
emotion. When he had seen how his friend died, and} 
had seen his wife giving birth, or his child suffering, he * 
knew the sponlancous organization among the atli- 
tudes of those who weep or those who act in and alyout 
the drama, all of them having the drama ilself as the 
sole center of attraction. Without effort, as il seems, 
and to express this drama and the circumstances of it 
directly and naturally, the living masses obey the 
secret laws that have presided over Lhe harmony of the 
groups since the beginning of Lime. IL is because each 
one of the beings who takes part therein acts according 
to the character of his sentiment which he contributes 
to the more general character of the ensemble—the 
artistic, or if you will, metaphysical character Uthat 
reproduces the mysterious curhythmy of the worlds 
with an instinctive, musical, and yct close fidelity. 
Beside the old Florentine master, Raphacl seems to 
have perceived the mere exiernals of action, Michael 
Angelo gives the impression of a desperate effort Loward 
that perfecl equilibrium which, in Giotto, is an essen- 
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tial function; Rubens seems to force into theatrical 
attitudes the inner movement that arranges and dis- 
tributes; and Rembrandt, at Limes, seems lo be seeking 
effects. The order that all of them feverishly pursué 
in the sudden intuitions, the Lempests, Lhe revolts, or 


om 





Orcacna. Paradise, detail, fresco. (Santa Maria Novella, - 
Florence.) 


the sustained tension of the spivil enters into Giollo 
wilh the emotion itself, and he acquires an archilec- 
dural and plastic character through the harmonious 
meeting of the mind and the heart. And, considered 
in this way, the “composition” of Giollo is perhaps 
the greatest miracle in the history of painting. 1 say 
“miracle,” because a miracle is the mosl sponlancous 
realization in action of the desire Uhal is most inacces- 
sible in the mind. These clasped hands, Lhese fingers 
that clulch at the breast, these bodies kneeling or 





Anpuna pa Tinea (7). ‘The sick imploring Saint Dominic, 
fresco, (Spanish Chapel, Florence.) 
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arising or half-bowed or erect, this progressive building 
up in steps of human forms, all the ouler attributes of 
the despair, of the supplication, of the adoration, and 
of the prayer that make up this pathetic work ente' 
like a flood into the unity of thought lo demonstrate 
the well-defined accord of our moral requirements withe 
our esthetic necds, A powerful and contagious meloty 
runs through and sways all the violent actions... . 
‘This poet of sorrow possessed the joy that belongs bo Ufo 
epochs of life in which everything reaches a climax and 
unites and agrees in all minds, so that il may one day 
comfort those who will seck the traces of these minds, 
whatever the faith and the life of the seekers, whatever 
the cause of their suffering and the form of their hope. 
Tt was nol Giotto who brought about the unity of his 
work: il was the unity of the Lime that ercaled him. 
And Unily, which is a hymn, raises us above tears, 
Giotto does nol weep over the Christ or over woman, 
nor do we, as we look at his work. With Giotlo we 
are in the presence of an unspeakable genleness, &n 
unspeakable hope. He understands, he bends over, he 
reaches out a strong hand, he lifts up the man who 
has fallen, and, to sustain him and carry him along, he 
intones a magnificent chant; his great severe line™ 
undulates, rises, descends and reascends, like a voice. 
Profoundly Italian though his idealistic, dramatic, 
and decorative genius, and containing, although he 
epilomized only a single moment of Italy, the whole 
Tialy that was to come, even fallen Italy, the universal 
quality of humanily that Giollo possessed brings him 
inlo communion with all Uhe heroes of painting, Lhrough 
the piety with which he welcomed life, through the 
passionate feeling he had for the burdens that it laid 
upon him, and through the divine desire Unt eaused 
him to transfigure the world and support the celestial 
blue of the half-opened paradise on lhe grave human 
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avons of the reds, the greens, and the blacks, 6... 
Tis hope never vose higher than his courage ay a man. 
On the day when he re-essembled, around the erucified 
Jesus, angels half emerging from heaven on their wings 





Visa (xiv Century), ‘The triumph of death, fresco, 
(Campo Santo.) 


made up of rays of light, he recovered the supreme 
symbal, that Auschylus had imagined, lo fortify our 
courage when he sew in flight around Prometheus the 
swarm of the Occanides. 


Iv 


In itself, then, this work is a social monument wherein 
radiant painting groups sculptural volumes in an archi- 
lectural rhyUin, When the man had disappeared, it 
crumbled rapidly. Those who came after him could 
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do no more Uhan gather up the debris for the building 
of isolated edifices which, in Uhe anarchy of the century, 
were only provisional sancluaries, [rail and exposed Lo 





Stowa (xiv Century), Via Golluaza. 


all sLorms. The disquieied and disuniled soul of ILaly 
could no longer find in them more than a shadow of 
the heroie certitude wherein the great spirits of the 
Middle Ages had imagined her hope. It was after 
Giotto that the verilable primitives appeared, but 
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piimtfives who had lost the great impulse the end of 
anepoch, That dull dawn that illimined from, within 
the great serious faces of Lhe virgins of Cimalede, wilh 
their great eyes lo whose depths we can never look, 
my more than we can those of the figures painted on 
Qesarophng! of egypt, on the cupolas of Constanti- 





Doceto. Christ in the Garden, (Opera del Duomo, Siena) 


» 

nople, and ou the walls of Pompeii, Unat nascent force 
that was beginning to seulplure the flab skulls of the 
Byzantine idols, lo TifL up, in confused animation, the 
choir of the saved, to the accompanying Lones of the 
harps of heaven, all of that obscure flame of life whieh, 
in the flash of the mind that we call Giollo, suddenly 
reveled mun Lo himself, sank Lo earth together at the 
sme lime, and its light diminished Will nothing was 
left bul a few hesitating gleams Lhat went out in smoke. 
As the Elalian artists could nol re-create the magnificent 
equilibrium: of soul whieh had covered the walls of 
Assisi and Padua with Uhose austere lines through 
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which the order of the universe inseribed ilselt for 
a moment, and as they sew only lve divine works 
behind chem, they sought their refuge in Uhe 
morte despairing one, the only one, indeed, thal gave 
them the Hberly lo speak as they pleased,  Giolto 
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Duccio, The miraculous draught of fishes. 
(Opera del Duomo, Siena.) 


being inaccessible Lo them, the Danlescque cycle opens 
at the moment when the plague in Tuscany justified 
the visions of the pocl. In Florence, Orengna, the 
man of severe imagination, the painter who shows 
us visages ennobled by meditation or contracted by 
grief, saw all about him the gathering of crowds who 
raised their eyes Lo heaven and who bowed their 
gveal forms in prayer. ‘Taddeo Gaddi, in Une gentleness 
of his despaiz, nailed the Christ on all the walls. The 
Spanish chapel was covered with painting over whose 
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seetficy passed a wind of Lerrar, where the evipple 
and the sick man crept out of their hovels ty stretch 
forth their hands. At Pisa, abandoned to Me terrible 
Dominicans in ils polilical decadenee, iL was now only 
the walls of the cemetery thal were decorated, and then 
wilh rolling corpses, willl worms, wilh demous and 
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rere Torunzann. The deseent from the Cross, fheseo, 
(Lower Chaveh, Assisi.) 


tortures we witness a veritable furor of remorse... 
Siena obslinately allowed herself lo sink deeper and 
deeper into a sickly resolve to die without a slrugele, 
Of all the Tuuian cities she had always been the 
most violent, Lhe one that had known the greatest 
suffering in civil war and had been most frequently 
devastated by the miltlary conflicts of the north and 
south, between which she was caught. She retained 
the hardness of the age of iron in Italy. fer artists 
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saw Giotto, bul tonehed him no deeper than his Depry 
and allowed him to penelrale no deeper than theirs, 
Duccio al the same role among the painters of 
Siena as Giotto did among the Florentines, They 
were of the same age, bul doubUess they knew little 
of each other, In any case, far more than Giolfo, he ; 


yi 





Auproaio Loranavrrr. The Pope and Ue Franciscans, 
fheseo, detail, (San Fanecsco, Siena.) 


remains engulfed in the Byzantiim whieh, be it suid, 
he animales with an expressivencss of greal power 
and charm, IIe has, to the highest degree, the gilt of 
grving life and movement lo his crowds, They are 
active and busy, without greal actions, but wilh uo 
movement in Lhe ensemble that clearly reveals the 
meaning of the scene at our firsl glance, Tle has but 
the slightest intuition of that sublime “composition” 
which, with the great Florentine, is no other than a 
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bros tbet halunee between the moral clement and the 
deseriptive clement, But he goes straight lo jis goal 
of relating the emotion aroused in him by Ue tite and 
death of the Lord, and he expresses his ideas in living 
forms; his speeeh is marked by nobility, Lendermess, 

seve, and nrehness, even when he is impassioned, and 





ahinroato Lorryzntit, Landscape, fresco, (deademy, Stena.) 


in these qualities he has scarcely a superior Uhroughout 
the whole of [lalian painting, save Giotto himself, 
THis immediate successors, Barna, for example, make @ 
melodmumnatic Gavesty, though an ardent and highly 
coloved one, of this power for passion whieh would 
suffice to define, outside of the genius of Giotto, the 
genius of Tlaly itself, AN her heroes have possessed 
this dramatic soul, and for five centuries all her false 
arlists have shimelessly used it Lo calumniate, before 
the eyes of men, Une ideal Unal she has poured forth so 
aqnerously, Barna and Spinello Arclino disfigure the 
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death struggle of the Middle Ages of the Latin world? 
as the Rolognese school was laler on to disfiguee the 
death ele of the Latin Renaissance by turming 
into theatrical declamation the spiritual realities that 
had been wrested from the unknown by Masaeccio, Da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphacl, and ‘Titian. 

And yel in this retrograde city which, amid the al 
order and the anxiely of all minds, was possessed by 
the desire lo protect ils gods under ils armor, the sloty 
fading of the last flower of Une Gothic had a penetrating 
perfume, We meet with something here thal has a 
certain resemblance to the end of Irench architecture. 
.. Ibis like the dying poetry of Lhe stained glass wilh 
which a sick people irrilates ils fever, afler the living 
poetry that had resounded in slone and bronze with the 
voices of strong men. Siena goes Lo her death in the 
burning shadow of the marble cathedral whose black 
and while campanile mounts from the rock under Lhe 
pililess sky. She sinks in Lhe mystic fervor of Lhe pure 
blues and the golds brought lo her painterseby ghe 
Byzantine mosaicists. Simone Martini withdraws hiv 
gaze from the military cavaleades and the high cren- 
elaled Lowers that arise and threaten one another 
over the wave of the roofs, only that he may listen Uhem 
betler lo the vibrating of the celestial harps in’ the 
space thal no eye ean penetrate, bul from which comes 
the wind that sways the lilies he paints, With hin all 
the walls of the palaces and the churehes Wremble with 
profound voices, as if the pale virgins who cover Lhem 
from lop to botlom and who, amid the gold and the 
palms, raising the great oblique eyes in their long 
pure faces, were logether making audible, in the poig- 
nant accents of chanted suffering and gentleness, Uhe 
noble protest. of the consoling legends against the 
noble effort of the time. In the heart of the fifteenth 
century, when round them a renewed ideal is Lor- 
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=eting Tuscany, Barlolo di Fredi, Sano di Pietro, 
and Lorenzo di Pietro are still obstinalely listening lo 
diglant voices which for the other Ilalianssetre lost in 
silence. Only Ambrogio Lorenzelti, Une powerful 
decorator whose frescoes sing, vibrate, weep, and be- 
yore calm again and swell like the lone of the choir 





Stunnsn Scuoor (end of xiv Century). Crucifixion, fresco, 
detail,  (Subiacn,) 


of violoncellos, only Ambrogio has heard the confused 
murmur Lhat rises from the streets and the countryside 
and from the little hills covered with vineyards and 
pine Lrees—~the murmur thal announees a new aweken- 
ing; and al the same Ume his brother Pietro imprints 
a new unily upon the plastic splendor that he discovers 
in the drama of the Cross, A marvelous animation 
peoples his august landscapes, where the labors of the 
husbandmen and scenes of war cover the serried hills 
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and cut into the hollow valleys. It is a vast poem, epic 
and intimate, teeming with imagination, as if a world 
foreseen Were fermenting in the furrows of the plow, 
in the seed, and in harvests. And then, more pro- 
foundly than any one of the Florentines of his time, 
Ambrogio scrutinizes and characterizes faces. Tis, 





Sano pt Pierro or Sasserrs, 
Charity, Poverty, and Iumility. 
(Chantilly.) 


greal effigies, as firm and pure as the portraits of the 
Chinese, seem graven in the wall, seem outlined and 
cemented with stone. Slowly and powerfully their 
eyes awaken and look out from the hard faces, they do 
not move, but are terrible in their severity, their con- 
centration, and their silence. Their drawing is so 
concise and so completely a result of the will of the 
artist, the expressive lines and curves are so closely 
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afd that we already behold a first and almost com- 
plete realization of the desire to determine by geo- 
metrical means the least abstract characteristics of 
life when il moves us most; and later on, it will be in 
an art conceived in Uhis manner Lhat we shall find the 
meeting place of the heroes of the following century, 
Baolo Uccello, Andrea del Castagno, Piero della Fran- 
cesea, Luca Signorelli. But even so, Ambrogio, almost 
as lruly as his brother Pietro, remains a man of the 
Middle Ages in the strength of his moral philosophy— 
already quite strained, it is true, and too voluntary, 
through his uncompromising and precise sense of the 
jusL and the unjust expressed in the beauliful dark 
harmonies, red and black, in which there resounds, with 
a painful sharpness, the supreme appeal of the past. 
Siena dies of her desire Lo maintain, in the face of new 
needs, Uhe worn-oul principle that had caused her to 
live. While she is shutting herself up in her narrow 
independence, Florence absorbs Tuscany, and subjects: 
ig to her spirit, 





Saneut (11 Century B.C,),  Delail of a door of the Stupa. 
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Arnica, Dance mask (Gaboon). (Guillaume Collection.) 
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Castle of Schoenburg 
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Commune of Noyon (1108) 
Comanuime of Ladn (1116) 
Commune of Seng (1212) 
Commune of Amiens (1113) 
Commune of Soissons (1115) 

The Order of the Templars (1119) 
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The University of Bologna (1120) 
Sainé Bernard (1091-1182) 
Commune of Rheims (1138) 
Commune of Beauvais (1144) 
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ae. ( 5). he Roman Republic 


The Second Crusade (1147) 7 
The University of Pacis (1150) 

‘The Thousand and One Nights 

Saladin (1133-73) 

Averrhoes (1100-08) 

The Order of Catatravn (1104) 

Oxfort University (LL07) 


The Lombarad Teague (1107) 
‘Barbarosea (1147-G0) 
The Aztecs invade Mexico (?) 
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The Third Crusade (1180 
The ‘Teutonic Ordor (1190) 
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Lorenzo Maitani (1275-1930), Sienese a. 
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Caatle of Nux (1330): 
Churohi of the Frari, Venice (1380-71) 


San Giovanni 6 Paolo, Yanieo (1333-90) 


Campanile of Florence (1334-97) 
Pietro Cavallini, Roman p. 


Lappo Memmi (2-180), Bienese rp 
Castle of Sermione 
Fortress of Volterra’ (143) 
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Pont Valentré at Cahors (1308) 
Spire of Saint Pierre, Caen (1808) 
astillet of Perpignan (1310) 
Girard d'Orléans (21331), B, 
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of the cathedral of 


of the Chiteau des) 


16th and 18th| aha 


Exeter Cathedral (1280-1304) 
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Heury de Etreton, n. of the Castle of Carnarvon 
(1283) and of the Castle of Conway (1284) 
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Cuatle of Reichenberg (1284) 





8. Ramparts of Vishy (Gotiand Island) 
The Binnenhof at The Tagua 
Erwin von Steinbach (21318), 0. af] 
Coatle of Reeumarts Fouatonot the casts of Heidelberg 
Cathedral of Malines (13th century. to; Priuento The Meistersinger 


Wensel von Klosternendurg, a. of the enthe- 
aval of Vienna (1800-1510) 


Windsor Castle = @ 





Warwick Castle (14th and 15th centuries) 


Rathaus of Stralsund 


Miniatures Miniatures 


Guildhall of Coventry’ (4th and: 16th ‘cen- 
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Miniatures, . Tapestries 
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Rathaus of Anchen (Aix-In-Chapelle),| 
(1333-50) 





Chureh of Hal (1841-1409) 







A 7 Churoh of Thann (1851-1421~1616) 
Jean “Appelmans (?-1308), a. .of i Palace of Prague (1353) 
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Nhe Sieilian Vespers (12 
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Voyages of Marco Polo (1271-98) 


Dante Alighieri (1205-1321) 
The Pope at Avignon (1305) 
Destruction of tho Templars (1307-14) 


Franco-Fomish Ware (1802-28) 


‘The Thousand and One Nights: ‘ 
The Aztecs found Tenochtittnn (Mexico), (1325) 


Ashikgon Shogunate in Japan (1326) 
Beginning of the Hundred Years’ War (1336) 
The plague in Florence (1948) 


Petrarch (1804-74) 


Ruysbroce’, (1204-1381) 
Baceaceto (1813-75) 
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